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THE DYNAMICS OF WESTERNI- 
ZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Raphael Patai 


ernization in the Middle East have literally forced themselves upon 

the attention of students of the area. At least scattered references 
to them can be found in nearly every book or article dealing with any aspect 
of Middle Eastern life. As a result, the phenomenology of Westernization 
is sufficiently well attested, and it would be a relatively simple task to draw 
up a long list showing what traditional features in Middle Eastern culture 
have been replaced in the course of the past 100 or 150 years by what new 
features introduced from the West. 

The situation is different with regard to the dynamics of Westernization. 
What is the nature of the forces which, in many contact situations, caused 
Western culture to prevail and traditional Middle Eastern culture to suc- 
cumb? Why and how did the Westerners attempt to make Middle East- 
erners accept their culture, and what were the motivations of the Middle 
Easterners in welcoming and often seeking out these changes? Why were 
certain facets of Western culture more readily accepted than others, while 
some were rejected altogether? What were the effects of the acceptance of 


ee THE LAST two or three decades the manifestations of West- 


® RapuaeL Paral is Professor of Anthropology at the Dropsie College, Philadelphia, and Visiting 
Professor of Anthropology at Columbia University. He is the author of numerous books and 
articles dealing with the social and cultural problems of the Middle East, among them “The 
Middle East as a Culture Area,” published in the Winter 1952 issue of THe Mippie East 
JourNAL. 
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certain specific Western cultural elements on the total context of Middle 
Eastern culture? To these and many other related questions no satisfactory 
answers can be found in the available literature. 

In the following paper an attempt is made to outline very briefly some of 
the main features, forces, and processes the interplay of which resulted in 
the Westernization observable today, especially in urban aggregates in many 
Middle Eastern countries. A discussion of the resistance and opposition 


which are also incident to Westernization in the Middle East will be left to 
a subsequent article. 


CULTURAL AFFINITY 


When attention is focused on a comparison of traditional Middle Eastern 
with modern Western culture as typified by their most characteristic repre- 
sentatives (e.g., the United States and England with their urbanized ma- 
jority as prototypes of modern Western culture, and Iraq, Iran, or the 
Arabian Peninsula with their agricultural and seminomadic majority as 
those of traditional Middle Eastern culture), they appear as significantly 
different, and even contrasting in many respects.’ In such a purview basic 
affinities can receive little notice. But as soon as the horizon is widened so as 
to include, for instance, the Far East as well, certain similarities become 
apparent against the more markedly different textures of those remoter 
culture areas.* The culture of the West then appears as more closely related 
to that of the Middle East than to the cultures of either central and south- 
ern Asia or Negro Africa. 

The cultural affinity between the West and the Middle East has historical 
roots. Disregarding the prehistoric and earliest historical connections be- 
tween the two world areas, the Middle East was in ancient times for several 
centuries under Greek and Roman domination and thus absorbed much of 
those cultural influences which so decisively molded the culture of Europe. 
Soon after, the West was subjected to powerful religious influences ema- 
nating from the Middle East in the form of the young faith of Christianity. 
At a later age, Islamic culture penetrated deeply into the West through the 
Iberian Peninsula and the Danube basin, resulting in cultural exchange, 
another phase of which was a concomitant of the Crusades. As a result of 
these interchanges, at about the end of the Middle Ages the cultures of the 
two adjoining areas evinced considerable similarities of a genera! nature. 

It was only with the advent of the Industrial Revolution and the subse- 
quent technological, economic, and social development in Europe that these 
similarities began rapidly to diminish. In the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
distance between the two cultures increased as a result of the relative cul- 


See Raphael Patai, Israel between East and West: A Study in Human Relations (Philadel- 
phia, 1953), pp. 27 ff. 

2 See Raphael Patai, “Religion in Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and Western Culture,” South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 10 (Autumn 1954), pp. 233-54. 
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tural stability of the Middle East throughout this period and the cumulative 
and accelerating changes which were taking place in the culture of the West. 
Thus, when toward the middle of the 19th century the two cultures entered 
a new phase of their more than 2,000-year-old intermittent contact, the 
situation was somewhat as follows: 

The Europeans, as they became familiar with the culture of the Middle 
East, recognized in it similarities with certain aspects of the Medieval phase 
of European culture, and noticed the absence of practically all those devel- 
opments to which they were wont to point proudly in their own culture as 
significant accretions. From this discernment it was but one step to the 
formulation of the reproach of backwardness, and only one more step to 
the endeavor to fill in with their own Western achievements those facets of 
Middle Eastern culture which, they felt, were lacking or lagging. 

The Middle Easterners, on the other hand, were in the possession of a 
culture still sufficiently similar in several basic aspects to the one brought 
to them by the Westerners to be able to recognize without too much diffi- 
culty that in certain fields the West was definitely ahead of them. Having 
for centuries used water for irrigation, clay for vessels, iron for utensils, 
wool and cotton for clothing, stone and bricks for buildings, ships for water 
transport, etc., it was much easier for them to appreciate the Western 
improvements in these and other such activities than for the carriers of a 
culture completely lacking these elements. 


NATURE OF THE IMPACT OF THE WEST 


A complete analysis of the diverse ways in which the Western impact has 
made itself felt on the Middle Eastern scene would have to include a discus- 
sion of the roles of several Western institutions in the contact situation 
between the two cultures. Western institutions, for instance, played an 
important part in shaping the reforms introduced in the Tanzimat period 
in the Ottoman Empire and by Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt. Also, certain 
Western political concepts, notably that of nationalism, as well as several 
principles characteristic of Western democracy (e.g., the right of self- 
determination, sovereignty of the people, social obligations of the state) 
found their way to the Middle East through educational and philanthropic 
channels and were echoed in Middle Eastern ideological developments. It 
is proposed, however, to limit the present discussion to two other major but 
hitherto largely neglected aspects of Western influence on the Middle East, 
namely the aspects of technology and prestige, and to an analysis of the 
widening range of changes resulting from these primary points of impact. 

Westerners, having once set themselves up in the midst of the Middle 
East, began to display their technology and to spread, both purposely and 
incidentally, certain elements of it among the natives of the area.’ The 

8 The term “native” is used here and subsequently to denote non-Western peoples and culture 


traits, to the definite exclusion of the somewhat derogatory connotation it often has in common 
usage. 
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technological aspect of culture is the one which can most easily be lent and 
borrowed. This generalization, of course, holds good only with regard to 
the use of technological equipment, not its production. It may not be easy 
to learn how to make a motor driven pump, but in a few minutes one can 
learn how to use it and recognize its advantages over the old method of 
lifting water with the shaduf. 

In addition to its high degree of transmissibility and its function as an 
apparent index of advancement, the acceptance of the products of Western 
technology by the natives of the Middle East was facilitated by the fact 
that in their own culture technology did not occupy a focal position. There- 
fore, the Middle Easterners, like the carriers of many other cultures, ini- 
tially regarded the switch to the use of Western equipment as a change of 
minor importance only, which would not affect their focal values. Only later, 
in fact when it was too late, did it dawn upon them that the admittance of 
even a single Western culture element inevitably brought in its wake more 
and more new elements with more and more changes, resulting in serious 
disturbances in the vital texture of their traditional culture. 

While the technological beginnings of Westernization explain much of 
the success of this worldwide cultural process, other factors significantly 
supported and bolstered it. Among these must be mentioned in the first 
place the new prestige-order which developed after the appearance of the 
Westerners on the native Middle Eastern scene. Having in many cases 
achieved ruling and controlling, or at least leading and dominant, positions 
in the Middle Eastern countries they penetrated, the Westerners super- 
imposed themselves upon the native social order and became something like 
a topmost, or upper-upper class. 

It is not easy to analyze the various components which go into the making 
of Western prestige. The power element must have been the most important 
in the earlier, “imperialistic” days, to be replaced, as time went by, by vary- 
ing combinations of such components as wealth, the possession of strange 
gadgets and awe-inspiring equipment, specialized knowledge in new fields of 
increasing importance (such as medicine and agriculture), positions of trust 
and influence given to Westerners by the local government, and entrance to, 
and free association as equals with, the highest elite of native leadership. 
The aura of prestige surrounding the Westerner soon enveloped his culture 
as well, with the result that the acquisition of Western culture became a 
matter of social desirability over and above its recognized utility. 

Whatever the specific context of the social stratification in an area, the 
rich native upper class had the most opportunity for firsthand and close con- 
tact with Westerners, had the amplest financial means necessary to acquire 
the trappings of Western civilization, and was the first to succumb to the 
lure of the West. Once this movement was on the way, the other native 
social classes which were ranked beneath the native upper class had an 
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additional incentive for the adoption of a Western style of life so far as this 
was possible within their limited means: the desire to climb up the native 
social ladder by acquiring at least some of the same characteristic which the 
upper class itself had only recently acquired from the Westerners. For 
instance, in the native garb there were well-defined class differences: the 
urban effendi, the member of the urban lower class, the fellah, or the 
bedouin, each had his own distinctive garb which “placed” him as soon as 
his figure was discerned at a distance. Now, however, the effendi had 
adopted the Western suit; if the urban worker was able to follow his 
example, he achieved two aims at once: he demonstrated his advanced 
social status vis-a-vis his more backward countrymen by dressing like a 
European, and he also assimilated to the new-style effendi, thus achieving 
an approximation, in outward appearance at least, of the coveted upper 
class status. In this manner the acquisition of Western cultural trappings 
became a symbol of identification with the foreign ruling group for the 
native upper class, and of social advancement for all other classes. 


CLEAVAGE OF MIDDLE EASTERN SOCIETY 


Generally speaking, however, Westernization, in its impact upon the 
traditional Middle Eastern social structure, resulted in a widening of the 
distance between the top and the bottom layers of society. Prior to its incep- 
tion, the style of life of the native upper class represented the highest cul- 
mination of which the local culture was capable. Having concentrated in 
its hands most of the wealth of the area, the upper class was able to make 
use of the best cultural forces available in Islamic lands. The best Muslim 
architects built their palaces, mosques, and madrasahs; the best tailors 
sewed their clothes; the best sandalmakers made their shoes; the best 
swordsmiths forged their blades; the best artists and craftsmen provided 
them with decoration of body, lodging, and furnishing, and with exquisite 
objets d’art; the best poets, storytellers, musicians, dancers, and mimes 
entertained them; in brief, while greatly surpassing in quality and refine- 
ment anything that was within the reach of the lower classes, the culture 
of the upper class was identical in kind with the culture of the masses. 
Thus, there existed what can be termed a lower class-upper class cultural 
continuum. 

This continuum was disrupted with the impact of Westernization, which 
hit first and foremost the upper class. Members of this class, to the extent 
to which they were attracted to Western culture, ceased to be creators, 
inspirers, and consumers of native cultural products. The local culture 
became to all practical purposes nonexistent for them, and they became avid 
consumers in all fields of importations from the countries of the West. 

A general decline in native arts and crafts was one of the consequences 
of this situation. Since the number of customers who insisted on, and could 
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pay for, high quality rapidly diminished, quality itself declined. There was 
a vulgarization and deterioration of the traditional arts and crafts, soon to 
be followed by an adaptation of the native skills to patterns and styles 
imported from the West in an effort to compete with the imported products 
themselves which constantly gained in popularity. This competition in turn 
resulted in an increased spread of the cheaper kind of Western-style con- 
sumers’ goods now offered in both an imported and a locally made variety. 

However, what the lower classes were able to afford by way of Western- 
style goods was extremely meager in comparison with the all but wholesale 
switch to a Western style of life effected or at least attempted by members 
of the upper class. Especially in the rural areas, where something like four- 
fifths of the total population of the Middle East still lives, the generally 
low standard of living enabled the people to acquire only a fraction of even 
those limited offerings of Western-style products which reached them via 
the weekly markets, the itinerant pedlars, _r the local stores. 

Thus, while under traditional circumstances the upper class, sitting on the 
narrow top of the social pyramid, was connected with the lower classes 
forming the pyramid’s broad and massive base by a cultural continuum, 
Westernization successively severed the vital cultural arteries running be- 
tween the top and the bottom and created a cultural discrepancy between 
the two. The elite was now no longer the top exponent of the traditional 
culture of the same masses, upon the continued existence of which its upper- 
class status depended. It was Western-oriented, and having identified — 
like its European preceptors — Westernization with progress, it regarded 
the members of the lower classes who still represented the poor version of 
the traditional culture as backward and primitive. 

In the reaction of the lower classes to the widening cultural gulf between 
them and the native controlling group, certain ambivalences were demon- 
strated. On the one hand, the traditional resentment felt by the needy at 
the display of wealth and waste by the idle rich increased when this display 
included a growing number of newfangled Western traits objectionable to 
the more tradition-bound outlook of the poor. On the other hand, there 
was the irresistible attraction exerted by the glitter of Western cultural 
trappings, which, however, remained mostly unattainable for the poverty- 
stricken masses. The frustration thus engendered was not infrequently 
channeled into one of the special Middle Eastern varieties of nativistic 
movements of which the Muslim Brotherhood is the best known example. 


CREATION OF AN URBAN PROLETARIAT 


One of the earliest outcomes of Westernization was thus to throw into 
disequilibrium the traditional social balance and to disturb the age-old, well 
settled social strata of the Middle East by culturally alienating the native 
upper class from the rest of the population. Two additional changes effected 
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by the impact of Westernization on the native society were both urban 


. ‘ developments. They were the creation of a rudimentary urban proletariat 
, ' and an urban middle class. 

“ The social class or the occupational group in traditional Middle Eastern 
™ society which came closest to what is generally understood by an urban 


proletariat was that of the artisans. Yet an artisan or a craftsman, even 
though he may have been employed for many years, first as an apprentice, 
then as a journeyman, counted as a person on the way to becoming a master 
craftsman, and this potential position, as well as membership in the corpora- 
tion or guild, defined his status as something very different from that of the 
urban proletarian laborer. Furthermore, in many cases the apprentice who 
embarked on a career of artisanship was a son, nephew, cousin, or other 
close relative of the master craftsman under whose guidance and control he 
acquired the skills of his trade. This hereditary or familial character of the 
crafts and guilds placed the urban artisan in a definitely higher position 
than that of the rural agriculturist, whether the latter was a day laborer, a 
tenant sharecropper, or even a smallholder. The fact of the matter was that 
under traditional circumstances there was no urban element which in status 
and social position corresponded to the rural proletariat which constituted 
é. the majority of each country’s population. 

Such an urban proletariat has begun to come into being as a result of 
Westernization. The onset of industrialization created a demand for a 
labor force which was recruited partly from the towns themselves and 
partly from the surrounding countryside. The new industrial laborers re- 
ceived low wages, had to put up with hard working conditions, and were 
H crowded into suburban slums of which the North African “bidonvilles” (or 
“tin-can” towns) are today the worst examples. All the conditions for the 
emergence of a depressed and underprivileged urban proletariat are present, 
and the labor aspect of industrialization has been characterized by all those 
evils which to overcome took the modern West several decades. 

Compared with the growth of Western industrialization, Middle East- 
ern industrialization, though limited in extent, was sudden and spurtlike. 
Moreover, it did not grow organically out of local conditions, but was im- 
posed or introduced from the outside. It was therefore likely to be accom- 
panied by grave tensions and disturbances concomitant upon an all too rapid 
transition from the traditional forms of social interaction characterized 
by familism, personal relationships, and the prevalence of a kin-oriented 
ascribed status, to the modern Western forms of social interaction with its 
impersonal relationships and preponderance of individually achieved status. 

These difficulties were further aggravated by the equally sudden dis- 
appearance from the life of this new proletariat of many of those emo- 
tional, esthetic, and spiritual satisfactions which gave it color, content, and 
interest so long as it ran in its old traditional channels. In the old setting 
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there were the friendships formed in childhood, the colorful feasts of family 
life accompanying birth, circumcision, marriage, and death, the annual fes- 
tivals of the Muslim or the agricultural calendar, the birthdays of saints, 
the enjoyment of story, song, dance and other traditional forms of esthetic 
entertainment, and the trust, the peace of mind, and the equanimity which 
were the spiritual rewards of unquestioning compliance with the simple 
and few rites of Islamic worship. In a culture in which the extended family 
was the traditional protective frame of life and the prime locale of prac. 
tically all activities, these satisfactions were severely strained by the sev- 
erance of the family ties and the submergence of the uprooted individual in 
the disillusioned crowd of slum inhabitants. 

These negative features were, however, outweighed by several compul- 
sive factors which contributed to the steady growth of the urban proletariat. 
One of these was the pronounced status difference between town and coun- 
try. In the town (with the possible exception of Lebanon), a goodly amount 
of contempt was felt toward the village and the villager, as manifested in 
the derogatory connotation of the term “‘fellah” and in the invariably comic 
and foolish figure the fellah cut in the shadow theater and other forms of 
popular entertainment. In the villages, a high status was ascribed to the 
town and to everything and everybody connected with it. This resulted in a 
constant, though not very sizable, village-to-town migration throughout the 
past centuries. With the spread of Westernization this movement increased, 
for the town now meant greater opportunities for industrial employment, 
to which was added the glamor and attraction of the Western style of life. 

Another change due to Westernization which resulted in an increased 
migration of villagers to the cities was the slowly but perceptibly improving 
sanitary and hygienic conditions, especially in villages not too distant from 
urban centers. These improvements enabled a larger percentage of children 
born to survive and reach maturity, without, for the time being at least, 
affecting the traditionally high birthrate of the area. This resulted in a 
rural population pressure not experienced by previous generations. Some of 
the surplus population, unable to find a livelihood in the villages, had to 
migrate to the towns, and for lack of skills or other opportunities, swelled 
the numbers of the urban proletariat. 

Thus a social class came into being which was characterized by a greater 
dissatisfaction with its own status than any population element under tra- 
ditional circumstances. One of the causes of this proletarian resentment has 
been discerned by Toynbee: the consciousness of being disinherited from 
one’s ancestral place in society.* Another is the spatial proximity to higher 
social classes and the familiarity with their style of life. The tension created 
in rootless underprivileged groups as a result of this proximity — known 
from many other parts of the world — is aggravated in the Middle East 


* Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (abridged ed., New York and London, 1947), p. 377. 
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by the cultural gulf which separates the two elements. Moreover, luxuries 
and wealth in the traditional Middle East were kept indoors, to be enjoyed 
in the privacy of walled-in palaces and gardens, unsuspected by those who 
happened to pass by the simple and drab frontage facing the street. In 
contrast, luxurious living in the Western style means public display to be 
seen and envied by all. As Carleton Coon has put it, “The West has tended 
to widen the social gulf between rich and poor in the Middle East by dan- 
gling in the faces of the poor conveniences and luxuries of which they had 
never before heard and which they now cannot have, while giving the rich 
new and expensive tastes, and the need for more and more income.” * 


MIDDLE CLASS DEVELOPMENT 


The second urban development resulting from Westernization was the 
creation of a new and increasingly numerous middle class. It is true, of 
course, that in the traditional Middle Eastern town there was an established 
and highly specialized array of craftsmen, merchants, and professional 
people, whose position roughly corresponded to that occupied by the middle 
class in the modern West. What Westernization effected, therefore, was 
not so much the creation of a new class as a transformation of this tradi- 
tional sector of the population into a middle class more and more similar 
to its Western equivalent. 

Since the traditional Middle Eastern craft, commercial, and professional 
guilds comprised literally hundreds of highly specialized occupations, their 
transformation, or “modernization,” was a complicated and ramified proc- 
ess characterized by great differences in speed and extent. These differences 
depended, first of all, on the effective causes which brought about the trans- 
formation itself. With reference to the craft guilds, it appears that their 
decline and partial or total disappearance was caused mainly by the impact 
of Western technology and/or Western fashions of consumption. The adop- 
tion of Western clothing, for instance, contributed in every part of the 
Middle East to the decline of local clothing industries. Occasionally it has 
happened that local crafts declined and disappeared not as a result of the 
shrinking of their markets but in consequence of the competition of goods 
produced in Europe in cheap imitation of the local styles. 

Articles imported from the West were the products of a superior tech- 
nology with which local artisanship was unable to compete. Of later origin, 
but today of increasing importance, is the competition of industrial under- 
takings established in the Middle Eastern towns themselves, first by for- 
eigners, then by members of the indigenous minorities, and most recently 
by the state and rather hesitatingly also by members of the Muslim upper 
class. In some cases these so-called ‘‘new industries” in the Middle East 


5 Carleton S. Coon, “The Impact of the West on Middle Eastern Social Institutions.” An ad- 
dress before the Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, New York, 1952. 
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were new also in the sense that they engaged in types of production not 
previously practiced in the area (e.g., the extraction of minerals, chemi- 
cals), in which case they did not directly contribute to the decline of the 
traditional crafts. In other cases, however, they were new only in the sense 
that they introduced Western methods of production, while the products 
themselves or their equivalents had been both manufactured locally and 
consumed in the area for many generations (e.g., certain foods and textiles, 
especially in Turkey, Iran, and Egypt), in which case they powerfully 
competed with and caused the decline of the old native industries. 

If in the case of the craft guilds the changing fashion, which is a matter 
of taste and preference, was a contributing cause to their decline, in the case 
of commercial guilds the same fashion changes resulted, not in a decline, but 
in a transformation of the character of many business establishments. For 
the craftsman it was a matter of grave importance if he had to cease pro- 
ducing a certain type of merchandise, and only in rare cases could he switch 
to the production of the same basic goods but in a modern, i.e., Western, 
style. For the merchant, on the other hand, it was a matter of relative 
indifference what type of wares he carried in his store so long as he knew 
how to handle them and was able to make his profit. For this reason, while 
the external appearance of stores and shops has become in many cases 
modernized, with the plate glass shop window replacing the old wooden 
shutters, and while the contents of the stores also reflect the changing times, 
the merchant has suffered less from Westernization and Western compe- 
tition than the craftsman. 

On the other hand, deep inroads were made by changes of fashion, taste, 
and preference in the traditional professions of the Middle East. Gone 
from the urban scene are most, if not all, of the bloodletters, leeches, sur- 
geons, barbers, bonesetters, healers, readers, exorcists, diviners, sooth- 
sayers, fortune tellers, astrologists, dream interpreters, and many other 
professionals who ministered in traditionally accepted and specialized ways 
to man’s desire to better his physical or mental condition. Not so long ago 
the confidants, advisers, and companions of kings and princes, they are 
gone, not in the sense of having completely disappeared, but gone, as it 
were, underground, withdrawn to the slums, to the quarters inhabited by 
the villagers recently attracted to the towns, or gone altogether from the 
larger cities where they could no longer find clients to the more remote small 
towns relatively untouched by the new ideas brought in from the West. 

This development surely reflects a radical change in mental attitudes 
dominant for centuries. But in probing for its causes, one cannot help doubt- 
ing that this change was actually accomplished by a sudden conversion to 
more rational thinking. The clearly demonstrated “miracles” of Western 
medicine had of course much to do with the abandonment of the traditional 
methods of improving the physical condition of the body. But even this had 
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to be preceded by some inclination to weigh rationally and unemotionally 
the evidence for and against both competing systems. Whence did this incli- 
nation come? And as to those specialists who administered to the mental 
comfort of rich and poor alike, of both educated and ignorant, their efforts 
were summarily dismissed by the Westerners as “sheer superstition” with- 
out, however, having anything positive to offer in their stead. Whence, 
therefore, the inclination to adopt this Western attitude as well, without 
the backing of any new empirical evidence as to the futility of occult prac- 
tices, and without anything Western to take their place? 

The answer seems again to lie in the prestige of the Westerners and 
their culture, to which reference was made earlier. The prestige enjoyed by 
everything Western in the eyes of the natives created in the latter a pro- 
pensity to emulate all the ways of the West. In fact, it often led to a sub- 
servient desire to acquire not only Western equipment, but also Western 
behavior, mannerisms, and attitudes. Consequently, Western medicine was 
accepted not only because it was demonstrably superior to traditional Mid- 
dle Eastern medical practices, but also because it was Western; and the 
Western contemptuous attitude toward traditional Middle Eastern mantic 
and magical practices was adopted on its face value only, merely because it 
was vouched for by Western prestige. 

The complementary aspect of the decline of the traditional Middle East- 
ern guilds and corporations is the emergence of new professional elements 
whose totality forms the new middle class. An increasing section of the 
urban population aspires, or is compelled, to join the ranks of this new and 
vigorous social class, the importance of which for the cultural development 
of the Middle East as a whole is still growing. 

Among the members of the old craft guilds who were forced out of their 
professions by the impact of Westernization, some had no choice but to 
join the ranks of the urban industrial proletariat; others managed to survive 
the changing conditions, retain their independent positions, and take their 
places in the new order by adapting their products to the new consumers’ 
demands. An even greater percentage of the members of the old commercial 


_ guilds succeeded in retaining or even improving their positions as independ- 


ent owners of stores of varying sizes with varying numbers of employees. 
These merchants, too, are today solid members of the middle class in the 
larger cities of the Middle East. The professional sector of the middle 
class is its newest element. Only rarely were members of the old professions 
able to fit into the life of the Westernized city or to adapt themselves to the 
changed conditions. As a rule, the new professional class is recruited from 
among the sons of members of the other classes or sectors of the urban 
population, or of the better-to-do rural population. 

It has been observed in many Middle Eastern countries, as well as in 
other parts of Asia (e.g., in India and Pakistan), that the aim of the great 
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majority of young people who can afford a college or at least a high school 
education is to go into law, politics, journalism, administration, or at least 
into clerical, religious, and teaching positions, and to practice these profes. 
sions in the towns only. Education in their eyes is the open-sesame to city 
life and to a livelihood earned not with one’s hands. This aversion to rural 
life and any type of labor which they consider to be manual, is a heritage 
of the traditional Middle Eastern urban mentality which saw in the ability 
to escape working with one’s hands the clinching proof of social advance- 
ment. It is interesting to note that this prejudice against village life and 
“‘manual”’ work is retained even in circles which otherwise pride themselves 
with their thorough Westernization. 

As a result of this attitude the new Middle Eastern middle class is lop- 
sided when judged by Western standards: it has a profusion of white-collar 
workers and intellectuals, many of whom are chronically unemployed, or 
underemployed and underpaid, while on the other hand it lacks a sufficient 
number of doctors, engineers, architects, chemists, technicians. Another 
consequence is the marked concentration of professional people in the cities, 
which greatly contributes to the growth of the cultural distance between 
town and country. 




















DISLOCATION OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


In a traditional and well-settled culture such as that of the Middle East, 
reality (i.e., tangible) ingredients and value ingredients — to use Kroeber’s 
terminology °— are usually well adjusted. The two categories reinforce 
each other, and the extent of their mutual support lends the culture co- 
herence, balance, and inner consistency. Take, for example, the matter of 
wealth and poverty. The typical situation in the Middle East was for cen- 
turies the concentration of great riches in the hands of a very few, with 
great poverty the share of the many. This was, and in many places still is, 
a factual reality. The ideological counterpart of this situation was that the 
division of worldly goods is willed by God, that the possession of wealth 
is not one of those really important things for which man should strive, that 
there is a certain religious virtue in poverty, and that it is a religious duty 
of the rich to dole out alms to the poor.’ In this manner extreme economic 
inequality was organically incorporated into the culture, not only by being 
accepted realistically, but also by being underpinned ideologically. 

In a contact situation such as Westernization presents, this old balance 
between reality culture and value culture is disturbed. As Kroeber has 
emphasized, the reality ingredients of a culture can be lent and borrowed 
much more readily than its value ingredients. Therefore, very often there 

®A. L. Kroeber, The Nature of Culture (Chicago, 1952), pp. 152 ff. 


7 Raphael Patai, “The Middle East as a Culture Area,” Middle East Journal, vol. 6 (Winter 
1952), pp. x ff. 
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is a lag in the acceptance of value culture, while reality culture is accepted 
readily. One of the causes of this lag is the emotional attachment of society 
to its own value culture and its resistance to the introduction of new, foreign 
value ingredients. Since, however, reality culture and value culture are inter- 
dependent, the reality ingredients of one culture cannot be expected to fulfill 
the same function in another culture if the latter retains its own value 
ingredients. 

This thesis can be illustrated by examples from almost any field in which 
Western influences are felt in the Middle East. Take, for instance, the 
factory system introduced from the West. The adoption of all the technical 
equipment, the learning of all the skills and tricks of the trade, will not 
ensure the operation of a factory with the precision, reliability, and effi- 
ciency attained in the West so long as the basically negative attitude toward 
manual labor persists and the value of the work and the worker is not 
recognized. In other words, reality ingredients alone cannot guarantee the 
satisfactory functioning of an institution which in its home environment 
comprises value ingredients as well. 

All this, of course, does not mean that reality ingredients of a culture can 
be transplanted into another culture without causing changes in the values 
of the latter, or that values from one culture can be superimposed on an- 
other culture without causing changes in its reality ingredients. Quite the 
contrary. The close coordination and interdependence between reality cul- 
ture and value culture make it impossible to introduce changes in the one 
without creating changes — with some delay perhaps — in the other. Thus, 
once the establishment of factories introduced new reality ingredients into 
the life of Middle Eastern towns, it became only a question of time until 
changes in values would follow. As a matter of fact, already some signs of 
these changes are visible here and there. In eastern Saudi Arabia, for in- 
stance, where the Arabian American Oil Company offers excellent working 
conditions to the still largely nomadic population of the peninsula, the 
tribesmen, until recently utterly contemptuous of all manual labor with the 
exception of the only noble task of breeding camels, flock in increasing num- 
bers to the company’s recruiting stations without suffering loss of prestige. 

In general, the approach of the West to the Middle East, especially in 
recent years, has been characterized by a careful avoidance of ideological 
issues and a concentration instead on a number of practical problems. Tech- 
nical, economic, and related missions sent in recent years to the Middle East 
by the U.N. or the U.S., as well as by private business enterprises working 
in the area, have adopted the principle of noninterference with traditional 
ideologies and values as a fundamental directive. 

In the case of Western religious missions, the abstention from ideological 
influencing was not so much a matter of free choice as a matter of prudence 
in view of the hostility with which Islamic society would have reacted to 
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open attempts at conversion.® The result was that wnile religious missions 
healed and treated tens of thousands of Muslim sick, gave education to 
other tens of thousands of Muslim children, and may have influenced by 
precept and example the ethical outlook of many others, they converted 
very few natives. Religion being a focal concern in the culture of the Middle 
East,’ conversion was regarded as apostasy and resulted in an open breach 
with family, society, and value culture. The convert to Christianity was 
ostracized by his peers, and, what is equally important, since Islam was held 
with unshakable conviction to be the only true religion, to leave it was 
regarded as an evidence of utter folly. 

More recently, to the 150-year-old impact of the Western world on the 
Middle East has been added a new attack coming from the Russian totali- 
tarian subvariety of Western culture. In contrast to its West European 
predecessor, the Soviet impact is directed mainly at the ideological facet of 
the traditional Middle East culture. Part of the Communist effort is to 
convince the people whom it seeks to win that the doctrines of Communism 
and Islam are not only compatible, but that actually Communism is the true 
interpretation of the original and pure form of Islam. And, as Bernard 
Lewis has shown, certain external resemblances can, in fact, be discerned 
between the traditional Islamic forms of autocratic-theocratic social struc- 
ture and the Soviet totalitarian-dictatorial state form.*® While there is no 
need to exaggerate the danger of a Communist revolution in any Middle 
Eastern country, the Communist attack on the native culture at its ideo- 
logical roots is a serious threat which can create grave disturbances in 
the traditional cultural and social equilibrium even short of a political 
overthrow. 

While the direct impact of Christian missions on the religious life of the 
Middle East has been negligible, Westernization has indirectly resulted in 
an increasing coolness toward religion as a whole. It has been emphasized 
repeatedly that religion in the Middle East under traditional circumstances 
was a total way of life.** The craft guilds, for instance, were religious 
organizations; the wearing of the locally customary garb was religiously 
sanctioned ; medicine was a religious vocation, as was teaching. Sovereignty 
itself was a religious office. While there was no hierarchy or priesthood in 
any sense comparable to those of the Catholic and Episcopalian Churches, 
a considerable percentage of the urban population was engaged in directly 
religious professions. Many additional families, both in town and country, 
were supported by religious foundations which concentrated in their hands 
a considerable proportion of each country’s landed property. 

® Patai, “Religion in Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and Western Culture,” loc. cit. 
® Patai, “The Middle East as a Culture Area,” loc cit. 
10 Bernard Lewis, “Communism and Islam,” International Affairs, vol. 30 (January 1954), 


pp. 1-12. 
11 Patai, “Religion in Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and Western Culture,” Joc. cit. 
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ns The most important instrument through which religion exercised its hold 
tO on the individual was the traditional Middle Eastern patrilineal, patrilocal, 
ry patriarchal, endogamous extended family. The dependence of the individual 
d on his family and his integration into it were so intense that Middle Eastern 
le culture was rightly termed a kinship culture.” And since this family system 
‘h itself was a religious institution, sanctioned and supported by religion, 
1S family and religion mutually strengthened each other. As we have seen, 
d @ Westernization brought about a decline of paternal authority; a break-up 
LS of the extended family; a movement from village to town; a change-over 

in the towns themselves from the family economy of the old-fashioned 
e crafts to the impersonal economic system of the factory with its employ- 
i- ment of individuals as such, irrespective of family ties, and with its consid- 
n erable labor turnover; and a conscious imitation, especially in the middle 
f and upper classes, of Western family and social forms. All this resulted not 


O only in a crucial change in the character of family life itself, but also in a 
n trend away from religion and toward secularism. When the individual — 
e and as a rule the young male individual — extricated himself from the hold 
J of his family, he left behind an intrinsically religious atmosphere, the re- 
1 jection of which thenceforward became a part of his negation of the old, 
- tightly-knit family system itself. 
) . Another point to make is that under traditional circumstances leadership, 
: wealth, position, power, and control belonged — with very few exceptions 
- — to members of the ruling religion, Islam, who all vied with one another 
1 in the public demonstration of their orthodoxy and piety. Religiosity was 
thus one of the hallmarks of the traditional upper crust, and consequently 
no question could arise in the minds of the other classes as to the impor- 
tance, value, and obligatory nature of religious observance. 
On this scene appeared the prestige-laden Westerner, occupying superior 
| positions, carrying a culture which evoked the desire to emulate it. These 
foreigners were not only adherents of a different faith, but their attitude 
} toward their own Christian religion was, on the whole, lukewarm. Among 
those Middle Easterners whose general attitude toward Westernization 
was positive, the emulation of Western ways therefore meant, among other 
things, to display unconcern about their own religion. On the other hand, 
among those whose ties to their own religion-centered traditional culture 
proved stronger than the Westerly pull, Western irreligiosity became an 
additional cause to reject whatever the West had to offer and to seek refuge 
in “return to Islam” movements. e 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


In conclusion it should be pointed out that the development of the tradi- 
tional Middle East appears to have lingered for several centuries close to 


12 Ali Othman and Robert Redfield, “An Arab’s View of Point IV.” The University of Chicago 
Round Table, No. 749, August 3, 1952. 
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the beginning of that road which according to Redfield led precivilized 
human society toward its bifurcation into urban civilization and folk 
society.’* Furthermore, in accordance with Red‘eld’s generalized statement 
to the effect that the technical order is the destroyer of the moral order,** 
the increasing new ramifications of the technical order in the cities have 
made the ancient walls of the Middle Eastern moral order begin to crack 
and crumble. The “literati” (again a Redfieldian term) of the Middle 
Eastern urban society have viewed this breakdown of their highly prized 
moral order under the impact of Westernization with understandable 
alarm, and have issued impassioned pleas for resistance. It is difficult to 
foretell what the results of these efforts will be, especially in view of the 
fact that the growing “‘intelligentsia” — as Toynbee calls those members 
of the native community who “have learned the tricks of the intrusive 
civilization” ** — exerts a powerful pull in the direction of Westernization. 
But certain signs indicate that the Middle Eastern developments will bear 
out the correctness of Redfield’s observation that “the effects of the tech- 
nical order [also] include the creation of new moral orders.” ** This con- 
structive and recreative effect of the introduction of a new technical order 
lags behind its immediate effect, which is destructive, but its manifestations 
are becoming more and more evident each day, and in them lies the justifica- 


tion for looking with confidence toward the cultural future of the Middle 
East. 


18 Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations (Ithaca, New York, 1953), 
Pp. 23. 

14 [bid., p. 77. 

15 Toynbee, of. cit., p. 394. 

16 Redfield, of. cit., p. 77. 
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THE APPEAL OF COMMUNISM IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Walter Z. Laqueur 


OUR BROAD PERIODS in the history of Middle Eastern Com- 
JH nism may be distinguished. In 1919-20 the first Communist groups 

came into being in Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. But these attempts 
were doomed from the outset: the Communists of that era put themselves 
into deliberate and radical opposition not only to the governments of the 
day but also to all political, religious, and social institutions and traditions. 
They wanted to create proletarian mass parties in countries without an 
industrial proletariat. They also launched a frontal attack against Islam at 
a time when its hold on the public had not yet weakened. 

By 1923 this failure was obvious. The Communist parties in Turkey and 
Egypt had ceased to exist; the party in Palestine lingered on but only pre- 
cariously and without any hope of gaining mass support. Yet it was only in 
the middle ’30’s that a break was made with the “radical” past. This break 
came as a concomitant of the popular front tactics of the Comintern in 
Europe and the United States, but it was the line which came to stay in the 
Middle East, with certain important modifications (the change into a 
“national,” anti-imperialist front, etc.). Now all radical socialist demands 
were dropped, as was the enmity to Islam and the unwillingness to col- 
laborate with other parties. In countries such as Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon, 
Communist parties grew up, and in the latter two, at least, attained a cer- 
tain importance. Their main competitors were the semi-fascist groups, 
whose power of attraction was still frequently the greater. 

Next, World War II brought a great upsurge in Middle Eastern Com- 
munism. One of the main reasons for this growth in influence appears to be, 
in retrospect, the emergence of the Soviet Union as one of the two great 
world powers and the downfall of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. It is 
true that the war also brought economic, and especially industrial, progress 
to the Middle East and the emergence of stronger workers’ organizations 
than before. But it was not the class struggle which gave Communism its 
main impetus, rather a general feeling that the Middle East was at last 
moving after many years of stagnation. Communist parties made consider- 
able progress in Egypt and Palestine, in Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq, and 


@®Watter Z. LAqueur, now resident in Israel, is the author of numerous articles on Com- 
munist activities in the Middle East. The present discussion is drawn from the final chapter 
of his book, Nationalism and Communism in the Middle East, to be published by Frederick A. 
Praeger in the summer of 1955. 
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even in Turkey. The social group most closely connected with Communism 
in all these countries was the intelligentsia, for although the feeling pre- 
vailed that things were in motion, the intelligentsia had almost nowhere in 
the Middle East attained full political emancipation. 

The fourth period began almost immediately after the war with the 
deterioration in relations between the Arab countries and the West. The 
popular front of 1935-37 was now continued as an “anti-imperialist” front 
in which there was room for all “honest patriots without distinction of 
class, political or religious convictions.” The Arab world became an experi- 
mental ground for all kinds of Communist front organizations; the num- 
ber of party members, on the other hand, remained comparatively small, 
for many sympathizers could not put up with the strict party discipline. 
Communist achievements in Turkey and Israel were less spectacular for 
several reasons. Feudalism in these two countries was no problem; Western- 
ization (or modernization) had proceeded relatively far; the politically 
active elite was on the whole more mature; and last but not least, Russia 
had been threatening directly Turkey’s independence and had launched a 
campaign against the “cosmopolitans” in Russia and the satellites which, 
though discontinued after Stalin’s death, was not easily forgotten in Israel. 
But in the Arab world, a political, social, and spiritual crisis had been de- 
veloping since World War I, and into the void created as the result of the 
breakdown of traditions, Communism entered as a strong competitor for 
political leadership. 

The sources of Communist strength are manifold. The decay of Islamic 
society and its values on the one hand, the absence of liberal and democratic- 
socialist forces on the other (for which in the specific conditions of the 
Middle East there was but little room), made Communist successes easier 
than in Europe, where the party faced political and spiritual competition. 
Resistance to Communism was confined to feudal forces, vested interests, 
and certain religious dignitaries, but there was no body of opposition to 
Communism among the intelligentsia. Such opposition could only have been 
based on the defense of freedom and the liberty of the individual, but these 
prerequisites were not given one of the first places in the Middle Eastern 
hierarchy of values. 


BASIS OF COMMUNIST APPEAL TO THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


If class interests are indeed of paramount importance in history, a con- 
vincing case on this basis could probably be made for the large measure of 
fascination which Soviet society has for the intelligentsia, or the “working 
intelligensis,” or the managerial class (in its widest sense) in the Middle 
East. The turn of events in the Soviet Union and the satellite countries has 
shown them that in Communist regimes the status of the technical intelli- 
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gentsia is one of the most privileged and a perpetuation of its privileges 
appears to be a likely development for the coming years. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether such considerations of class interest were really decisive 
for the political orientation of a large segment of the intelligentsia. All that 
can be taken for granted is that from a class angle there was certainly 
nothing to repel them. 

Attention has frequently been drawn to academic unemployment or 
underemployment in the Middle Eastern countries, notably Egypt. On the 
whole, however, it must be said that the Arab states have succeeded in 
absorbing a larger part of the intelligentsia (and in higher posts too) than 
most other Asian countries. The support for the Communist in Cairo and 
Beirut, the old City of Jerusalem and Baghdad, often comes from well- 
to-do lawyers and physicians; they may be déclassé, spiritually “strangers 
in their own country,” but certainly not socially, and their economic roots 
are fairly firm.’ It should be noted, incidentally, that the leadership of the 
Comintern as far back as 1928 recognized this trend of the prevalence of 
intellectual cadres and said in one of its resolutions that ‘‘an important 
if not predominant part of the Party ranks is recruited in the first stage 
of the movement from the petty bourgoisie, and in particular from the 
revolutionary-inclined intelligentsia, very frequently students.” ? The impli- 
cation was apparently that in the second and later stages of the development 
leadership would pass to other hands. But exactly the opposite has occurred. 
The Communist leaders have drawn the necessary lesson in practice, if not 
in theory, and adjusted their policy and propaganda to consumption by the 
intelligentsia. The West has suggested various gradual reforms, such as 
Point IV, which may bring economic relief to the masses and be welcomed 
by them in accordance with their interests, but which are not likely to catch 
the imagination of the key group, the intelligentsia. The Communists, on 
the other hand, turn almost exclusively toward the intelligentsia. “A pro- 
gram of seizing political power followed by prolonged industrialization, 
economic planning, recasting of the social structure, realignment of a coun- 
try’s international position in favor of the USSR — these are considerations 
of the type which can attract intellectuals only.” * 

1 As a few examples of the predilection of the lawyers of Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, 
and Arab Jerusalem for Communists, we may cite the following: 39 Baghdad lawyers volun- 
teered to defend 4 Communist leaders (3 of them lawyers themselves) in Baghdad early in 
1947; several months later 25 Baghdad lawyers wanted to defend their prominent colleague 
Aziz Sharif, the head of the People’s party, a Communist front. According to the newspaper 
Alif Ba, 200 Damascus and Beirut lawyers volunteered to defend the Lebanese Communist 
leader Mustafa Aris at his trial at Beirut in December 1949; 57 Lebanese lawyers announced 
that they would come to defend the first secretary of the Jordan Communist party, Fuad Nasir, 
at his trial in Amman in January 1951. 

2 Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies and Semi-Colonies, Adopted at the 
Sixth Congress of the Communist International, 1928. Published in International Press Cor- 
respondence, vol. 8 (Dec. 12, 1928), pp. 1659-76. 


8 Morris Watnick, “The Appeal of Communism to the Underdeveloped Peoples.” Bert F. 
Hoselitz, ed., The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas (Chicago, 1952), p. 165. 
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There is, of course, as G. L. Arnold has pointed out, in all this an element 
of self-deception. The privileged Soviet elite, whose status appears so 
enviable to impoverished Middle Eastern and Latin American intellectuals 
and civil servants, is hagridden with fears and repressions unknown else- 
where. But this dark side of the moon is invisible to people living in a 
pre-revolutionary society where an efficient totalitarianism can hardly be 
imagined.* 

In European countries such as France and Italy, a secessio plebis gave the 
Communists a real proletarian mass basis. Elsewhere, they have appeared 
in the role of a national party spearheading the fight against outside rulers 
(as in Yugoslavia or Indochina) or have headed and exploited agrarian 
revolts. But in the Middle East and South East Asia, in view of the absence 
of an urban proletariat or agrarian unrest, the Communists have become 
the party of the intelligentsia par excellence. This has been noted by Sjahrir, 
the leader of the Indonesian socialists. Given the still strongly surviving 
heritage of a ‘‘feudalist” authoritarian mentality among many Indonesians, 
he believes that his grounds for these fears are very real. The Communists 
were able to exploit this authoritarian heritage by building a powerful party 
along authoritarian lines. The Communist leaders themselves, he says, 
exemplify the effect of this totalitarian heritage. ‘“‘Most of them come from 
the old aristocratic families and a paternalistic authoritarianism is ingrained 
in them.” * The same phenomenon has been noted by M. R. Masani in 
India, who found that Communist propaganda was more successful among 
the well-to-do, the managers, educators, and scientists, than among the 
workers and peasants. This led him to the conclusion that not poverty and 
not starvation were the main reasons for the spread of Communism but 
psychological and emotional factors : the void caused as a result of the decay 
of the traditional religions, being in the process of replacement by some new 
religion of materialism.® 

The situation in the Middle East in this respect is highly illuminating too. 
The main spokesman of pro-Communism in Egypt is one of the ten biggest 
landowners in the country. All prominent Arab Communist leaders in Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, and Jordan (with one exception) hail from well-to-do 
families. In Turkey the party has won comparatively many followers among 
the poets, but very few among the industrial workers. The militants of the 
Iraqi party are almost exclusively intellectuals. Recent events have shown 


4G. L. Arnold, “The Cold War,” Twentieth Century, vol. 153 (April 1953), pp. 165-79. 

5 Quoted in George McT. Kahin, “Indonesian Politics and Nationalism.” William L. Holland, 
ed., Asian Nationalism and the West (New York, 1953), p. 92. 

®M. R. Masani, “The Communist Party in India,” Pacific Affairs, vol. 24, (March 1951), 
pp. 18-38. See also his The Communist Party of India: A Short History (New York, 1954). 
Eugene Staley, in The Future of Underdeveloped Countries (New York, 1954), says that in 
their attempts to influence the peoples of underdeveloped countries, the Communists put great 
emphasis on appeals not to the material wants of man but rather “to the human desire for 
status, equality, freedom from domination or oppression, especially by foreigners” (p. 384). 
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that the Tudeh party in Iran has many well-wishers among the army 


ment 

s so... officers, but hardly any among the noncommissioned officers and privates. 
‘uals +n Israel, the Communist party obtained a lesser percentage at the His- 
else- tadrut (trade union) elections than at the parliamentary elections. 


Communism in the Middle East has functioned widely as a movement of 
a middle class revolt against feudal rule. But this does not mean that the 
intelligentsia, having attained its political emancipation, will automatically 


in a 
y be 


. the cease to be Communist. They believe probably in the essential goodness of 
req the fellahin and workers, but they also think them incapable of managing 
lers their own affairs; the masses will need tutelage by the enlightened vanguard 
tian. for many years. In the meantime a revolution will have to take place, and 
nce. __ they see no better theory of revolution from above than Communism. 


ne The roots of the values of the West have been skin deep. The impact 
of Communism as a technique for modernizing the Middle East, of over- 


rir, @ 
jing coming its present backwardness in the shortest possible time, is therefore 
ins, | Of the greatest importance. Capitalism is identified with imperialist rule 
ists and democracy is something the imperialist powers allegedly practice at 
irty home. Democracy has not been a militant creed and it has not provided the 
Lys, answers to many questions of Asia. Democracy could not inspire the masses 
om and has not given firm spiritual support to the elite. It has not been able to 
ned promise a much better life in the immediate future, or make a spectacular 
in effort in which everybody was to be told what to do; on the other hand, 
ng Communism has had all the force of a secular religion — in Asia even more 
the than in Europe. 
ind Nor must it be assumed that nationalism in the Middle East is a force 
sut Opposed to Communism. On the contrary, at the present time it has paved 
ay the way for and occasionally collaborated with it. Communism, more often 
ew than not, just as 19th century liberalism in Europe, has grown together 
with nationalism and for many years a conflict between the two was not 
0. considered possible.’ What nationalism meant had been very clear under 
st foreign rule: it was independence, home rule, evacuation of foreign forces. 
ia, But once independence had been achieved, cynicism and disillusionment 
do prevailed and today nationalism can be given no clear formulation. 
- EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF COMMUNIST PARTIES 
vn The following estimated numerical strength of Communist parties in the 


Middle East might not appear impressive to the American or Western 
ad, European observer: 


), PE ti ssncemavs 8,000 ar 1,000—2,000 
.) DE cihabdieeaee% 5,000 Dn s: ccaneed 3,000—5,000 
in SEED Goticacces 10,000 Ge cceseas 1,000—1,500 
at RG swe Watlaees 10,000 Turkey ...... 3,000 


? This situation may of course change should the Soviet Union become directly and actively 
involved in Middle Eastern affairs. 
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It may be argued that the Communist parties in Holland and Belgium 
have more than 30,000 members each and in Austria even 60,000. All these 


countries are less populous than Egypt, and not much bigger than Syria or | 


Iraq. Nevertheless, the power of Communism in Belgium, Holland, and 
even Austria is negligible. But such comparisons are misleading: Austria 
may have far more Communists than the whole Middle East, and yet the 
Austrian Communists can never compete with the two main parties in that 
country, the Social Democrats and the Christian Socialists, which have party 
apparatuses more loosely knit, but much larger than, the Communist cadre. 
The decisive issue in the Middle East is that no party in Syria and Lebanon 
has more than 10,000 militants apart from the Communists, and only the 
Muslim Brotherhood has more than the Communists in Egypt. The situa- 
tion should be compared with the state of affairs in underdeveloped coun- 
tries where political parties do not exist or are only feebly developed. A 
comparison with Russia in 1917 would be far more to the point. Party 
membership in Russia on January 1, 1917, was 23,600; one year later, after 
the Bolsheviki had attained state power, it numbered only 115,000 in a 
country of 160 million! 

The decisive test, however, is not in figures — above a certain vital 
minimum, of course — but elsewhere. How strong is state power rooted? 
Has the Communist party any serious rivals? Would it be sufficient for 
it to conquer a few urban centers? How many sympathizers does the party 
have, how strong are its “front” organizations? What chance is there 
that in a state of anarchy, a local Communist party will decide to go ahead 
without waiting for the green light from Moscow? Again, the reply to these 
and several other pertinent questions would obviously differ widely if we 
compare the situation in some Western European country with that in a 
Middle Eastern state (apart from Turkey and Israel) — or in Russia in 
1917. In addition, local differences make generalizations and predictions 
difficult, if not impossible. 

What are the Soviet intentions with regard to the Middle East for the 
near future? Here we face conflicting trends and interests. On a short-term 
view, the present Soviet policy of avoiding any involvement in Middle 
Eastern affairs in counteraction to a “Western imperialism’ wishing to 
“organize the area,” is undoubtedly promising and will be continued for 
the time being. But this will take the Communists only up to a certain point, 
and from that point onward the policy of nonintervention is unlikely to bear 
fruit. It is not impossible, of course, for local Communist parties to come 
to power in the Arab states within the framework of popular fronts, but 
historical experience has shown that without active outside intervention they 
are not likely to get the impetus necessary to attain state power. Their task 
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= in the age of “revolution from above” is definitely not to engage in a “leftist 
these — og: . yp ° ° ‘ 
age deviation, i.e., to try their luck in a revolution. Strategically, their assign- 
and ment is that of the fifth column which is not to strike before the other four 
. |) are on the march. 
Stria © 
ow CHANCES OF COMMUNIST SUCCESS 
arty 7 For the time being, all that can be safely predicted is that it will not be 
dre. too difficult for Soviet foreign policy to achieve its minimum target: to 
non | _ neutralize at least the Arab countries of the Middle East. This is com- 
‘the paratively easy because public opinion in the Arab countries is strongly in 
itua- favor of neutralism. Even among the rulers, support of the West is not very 
oun- strong. There have been and are now a few politicians and even army 
1. A officers genuinely in favor of an alliance with the West. But the pro-Western 
arty | ¢lements are in the minority, and the rest believe that the community of 
fter interests with the West is not large enough to warrant support and close 


relations. Most take Middle Eastern security for granted, and though they 
may be ready occasionally to admit that the Middle Eastern countries alone 
teal are not able to defend this part of the world against outside attack, they 
ed? agree on the following two basic assumptions : that the Communist bloc will 
be in favor of peaceful coexistence if only “Western imperialism” gets out 


S cleaned 


in a 


possibilities of action are fairly limited, for the key is in the hands of the 
me native elite. The development of political awareness of the nature of the 


hie } of the area; and in the unlikely case of Communist aggression, that the 
aie He West will help to defend the Middle East anyway. 
ne If a dispassionate review of the political trend in the Middle East ap- 
pears to show that the question whether or not these countries will become 
lese : : , , 
wd Communist has not yet been decided, it also tends to show that there is no 
na m feason for optimism. Even if there were more political wisdom on the part 
in of the West in its present and future dealings in the Middle East than there 
- is now, it is doubtful whether the West can decisively influence the course 
- of events in the area. It can merely create the prerequisites for success. The 
_ West can give money, supply agricultural machinery and even jets and 
the tanks, but it cannot quickly provide what is needed most: a competent 
rm native elite with a high degree of political maturity. There is little sense 
dle 7 in closing one’s eyes to the reality: the absence of such a group is the main 
to source of the permanent Middle Eastern crisis — insofar as it depends on 
for | these countries. 
nt, What then remains to be done by the West? We have stressed that the 
car 


ut Communist threat among the nations of Asia is indeed as vital a condition 
l¢y — for containing it as the creation of a military counterweight. 
sk 7 But will they be ready to defend their own cause? Will they be able to 


distinguish between social reform on the one hand and totalitarianism on 
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the other? The Turks will defend their independence because they know 
the danger from close quarters; the Arab governments doubt the very 
existence of a danger. Some of these countries are ruled by conservative 
and even reactionary regimes which see their main task in the prevention 
of social change. Reform movements have been branded ‘‘Communistic”’ 
in these countries and there is hardly reason for surprise that the Soviet 
Union and the Communist party have become the symbol of social justice 
and progress. It is very nearly hopeless to try to convince citizens of these 
countries that they are likely to lose human freedom and basic liberties 
under Communism; they are little afraid of losing what they do not have 
anyway. 

The obvious course of action for the West would be, therefore, to sup- 
port the forces of reform against the reactionary powers who lead their 
countries toward a catastrophe. Western policy has let many opportunities 
slip by. At the same time, it would be unjust not to admit that there exist 
serious difficulties: in some countries these forces do not exist at all and in 
others they are as yet too weak to constitute an alternative to the present 
regimes. Elsewhere, these forces have taken a very critical or hostile stand 
vis 4 vis the West. Nevertheless, there is no good reason to accept the 
defeatist conclusion that the West must continue backing reactionary forces 
to the bitter end. In some countries there is an alternative and elsewhere the 
West can contribute much toward its creation. 

This is no attempt to advise Western statesmen. Many excellent sugges- 
tions have been made in the last few years by experts for underdeveloped 
countries and a vast new literature on the subject is coming into being. The 
major problem at this time is not the absence of good advice but rather 
the chasm between the policy which most people agree should be followed 
and what is being done in practice. 

Ten and even five years ago, it was almost universally believed in the 
West that economic and technical assistance was the most efficient way to 
stem the flood of Communism in backward countries. It is most interesting 
to note that many people who resent very much the teachings of the late 
Karl Marx became all of a sudden fervent believers in historical material- 
ism, seeing in economic progress the key to the whole situation. By now it 
has been realized by most concerned that ‘economic development doesn’t 
necessarily make nice people,” nor does it create believers in the principles 
of Western democracy. This does not mean, needless to say, that economic 
and social progress leads toward Communism, but it certainly means that 
in the process of making headway underdeveloped countries are more likely 
to be affected by it, at least temporarily, than before. This clearly shows 
that the appeal of Communism is far more wide and complex than believed 
by the economic determinists. 
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Communism has never found a favorable breeding ground in very poor 
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“ "countries unaffected by outside influence. Nor do very poor people resent 
ve | their poverty so long as their fellow citizens share their lot. The Egyptian 
yn | fellah and the Syrian worker feel their poverty acutely only when they have 
~» | seen that a far higher standard of living is possible. The Arab intellectual 
et feels it even more strongly because he knows better than the other classes 
ce what life can be in a more developed society. At this point the competition 
se. starts between Communism, which promises to work wonders, and the 
es West, which promises slow progress at best. 
= In fact, despite political propaganda to the contrary, economic progress 
' has not been a Communist monopoly. The classical Communist argument 
D- and example for the Middle Eastern countries is the development of the 
ir Central Asian republics during the past twenty years. If we compare these 
-; | results with the state of affairs in countries which have been stagnating, 
st this may appear very impressive indeed. But if we compare achievements 
1... there with the headway made, for example, by Turkey, the thesis of Com- 
it. munist superiority becomes rather difficult to maintain. But most of the 
d Middle Eastern countries have not made such progress, and, more impor- 
1 tant, there is no upward trend in sight. Great development schemes have 
.; |. been planned in Iraq and the means are available to implement the program, 
© but the living standard of the majority of the population has not risen nor 
_ is it likely to rise during the immediate years which may be decisive for the 
4 | future of the Middle East. 
d & 
eu NEED FOR 4 CREED 
r & The power of attraction of Communism as a creed should never be under- 
d | rated, and it is nowhere so strong as in underdeveloped countries, such as 
| those of the Middle East. In the Soviet Union everybody has a first-hand 
e | ‘opportunity to compare ideals with realities: he can see for himself how 
O much social justice and freedom there is in the Soviet and satellite society. 
y Inthe countries of the West, much information on Soviet realities is avail- 
e |. able too, and Leninism has great difficulty in standing the competition in the 
q | free market of ideas and ideologies. But the intelligentsia of the Middle 
t East receives Leninism uncontaminated. Next to nothing is known about 
t Soviet conditions; and anyway, the idea is the important criterion. They 
; | Want to receive Leninism as if it had not yet been tried anywhere in the 
. Hj world. 
+ Even if rapid economic development were the main attraction to Middle 
, Easterners, Communism would still be a formidable threat. But the re- 
; | ligious elements in Communism and its ethics have been of far greater 
importance, and that at a time when the quest for a universal creed has been 


stronger than for many years and traditional religion sterile and losing 
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appeal. Any attempt to understand or counteract the power of attraction 
of Communism in the Middle East which disregards the very existence of 
its moral concepts and the sources of its fervor and ideals is doomed from 
the outset. This goes for all underdeveloped countries and is not an observa- 
tion particular to the Middle East. Specific for the Middle East situation 
is the fact that for the majority of the intelligentsia of the Arab countries, 
Islam has ceased to be a living force. A detailed investigation of whether 
Islam is aiding or arresting the growth of Communism would be a question 
of undoubted speculative interest but of little practical importance — so far 
as the intelligentsia is concerned. For the masses in the Arab countries, 
Islam continues to be of importance, but the authoritarian character of 
Islamic society, in disintegration even more than in its early stages, makes 
an easy transition to the Communist ideology a possibility and in some cases 
a probability. Traditional Islamic autocracy rests, as Bernard Lewis has 
pointed out, on three pillars: bureaucracy, the army, and the religious 
hierarchy.® And it is quite true that in this pattern only the third factor — 
the religious hierarchy — need be changed in order to prepare the way for 
a Communist state. 

Successful resistance to Communism is possible on the basis of a society 
which is either very developed or untouched by what is commonly called 
civilization. Unfortunately the societies of most Middle Eastern countries 
are far from modern and even further from finding their internal balance — 
but they have proceeded too far from the primitive state to put the clock 
back. A rational exposition of the mistaken basic tenets of Communism 
presupposes fairly extensive philosophical, psychological, and historical 
studies on such questions as the nature of man, the will to power, social 
progress, and kindred subjects which even to the intelligentsia of these 
countries appear highly abstract if not altogether irrelevant. We shall come 
to that, they say, but first things first. What we need now, they explain, is 
economic development to overcome backwardness; later, we shall cope with 
the nature of man. But by then, one fears, it will be too late, not perhaps 
from the point of view of the astronomer, but for the social scientist and 
the ordinary mortal concerned with the present time and the foreseeable 
future. 

Yet it would be wrong to end this discussion on a completely pessimistic 
note. Observers in the Middle East frequently call attention to mob rule 
and xenophobia, to referendum on the pattern of the Cairo “Black Satur- 
day” and to recall by bullets. What is frequently forgotten is that the situa- 
tion in the most developed countries of the West was not altogether dis- 
similar a mere 150 years ago. The London “mob” of the time was very 


® Bernard Lewis, “Communism and Islam,” International Affairs, vol. 30 (January 1954), 
pp. 1-12. 
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nasty yet also a major political factor; the fishmongers from St. Antoine 
played an outstanding role in the French Revolution; and it would not be 
too difficult to find parallels in American history for riots and xenophobia, 
up to Locofocoism and the “Know Nothings.” Everything depends now on 
whether these countries will be able to make the social, political, and eco- 
nomic progress made by the West in 100 years in a far shorter period — 
and how much time remains for such vital experimenting. It depends on 
whether there will be the men to head that immense task and whether the 
masses will cooperate, whether there will be inner sources of strength for 
an effort unparalleled in many centuries of Middle Eastern history. 





THEN AND NOW IN EGYPT 
The Reflections of Ahmad Amin, 1886-1954 


Kenneth Cragg 


Piistrca'c RETROSPECT is often the most sensitive measure of - 


historical change. Historians necessarily depend upon documents and 
treaties, on constitutions and official data, for their recording of the 

past, but an imaginative awareness of the shape and pulse of change can 
best be sought in the experience of actors and observers. The value of such 
testimony turns no doubt upon the quality of the participation and the 
insight upon which it is based. But given a reasonable proximity to events 
and a capacity to communicate their personal meaning, there can be no 
substitute in the tasks of historical understanding for the personal sources. 
It must be a reassuring thing, then, that the instinct to autobiography 
and memoir is growing in contemporary Islam, not least in Egypt. Among 
its most important exponents is the late Dr. Ahmad Amin of Cairo, whose 
recent death deprived the world of letters in the Middle East of an hon- 
ored and influential leader. Besides his writing as a historian in works trac- 
ing the story of Islam, from what he called its Dawn to High Noon, Ahmad 
Amin had completed before his passing no less than eight volumes in a 
series of essays which, with his autobiography, constitute an interesting 
source for the student of Egypt since the advent of Cromer. The purpose 
of this study of the writer is to indicate something of the content of his 
reflective thought and its value for the interpretation of the changes in 
Egypt in the last seven decades, as well as to offer a Western tribute to his 
legacy. : 
In Hayati [My Life], first published in 1950, Ahmad Amin set the 
background against which his collected essays should be read.* The latter 
began to appear in 1938 under the title Faid al-khatir [The Outpouring of 
Thought].? In choosing this general description the author may have had 
in mind the overflow of the Nile flood, for which the word faydan is used. 
A person’s faid, moreover, is sometimes equated with the outpouring of his 
very self, the fullest expression of which is the de-tenanting of the body at 
death. The choice of khatir also is significant, in preference to such words 
1 For Hayati see the review in the Muslim World, vol. 43 (Jan. 1953), pp. 64-65; also the 


review article by Moshe Perlmann, Middle Eastern Affairs, vol. 5 (Jan. 1954), pp. 17-24. 
2 Faid al-khatir, vols. 1-8 (Cairo, 1938-1950). 





® Kennetu Cracc is Professor of Arabic and Islamics at the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
and Editor of The Muslim World. He spent the summer of 1954 on a visit to several Middle 
East centers under a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship for Islamic study. 
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as ‘agl, dhihn, or nafs, which might have been preferred. For the khatir is 
the spontaneous, direct expression of attitude, not the overintellectualized 
and philosophically self-conscious type of mental activity. The thinker here 
is the wayfarer, not the systematizer: the observer rather than the theorist. 

This title is admirably chosen. There are some, indeed, who might be 
tempted to accuse the writer of intellectual failure in that he was content 
to reflect without solving and to inquire without answering. If one looks 
for an articulate and coherent philosophy, this charge might well be sus- 
tained. There are occasions when Ahmad Amin is tantalizing in his incon- 
clusiveness. Loose ends are everywhere in evidence: too much is often left 
to pious aspiration which might well be the theme of rigorous scrutiny. 
Essay writing in itself can readily become an enjoyable indulgence of mere 
suggestiveness. It is a form where treatment can be slight and responsibili- 
ties few. The writer’s tasks sit lightly upon him since he is not required to 
exhaust a subject, but only to raise it. He may give evidence of alertness, 
even at times pretentiousness, without being obliged to brace himself for 
the exacting discipline of a sustained reconstruction of Muslim thought, 
sociology, and theology. It is noteworthy here that the most sustained 
pieces are those, mainly in Volume 5, which deal historically with pioneers 
of political and social reform, like Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, Muhammad 
‘Abduh, and Zaghlul Pasha. In these chapters the normal length is greatly 
exceeded and the contributions grow into serious studies. But elsewhere and 
in the main Ahmad Amin is content to allude and reflect without summoning 
himself to the larger role of the architect of reform. 

Nevertheless, despite its drawbacks which must somehow, somewhere, be 
made good if the contemporary Muslim mind is to be worthy of its great 
systematizers of the past, like Ibn Khaldin, this approach has the charm 
of its modesty and certain quite tangible advantages. Not being architec- 
tonic, as Kant might have put it, the essays are so much closer to the 
ground. They are admirably suited to their popular medium, the journals 
al-Risalah and al-T haqafah, in which many of them appeared. For purposes 
of the future historian, editorial comment is a valuable index to the emo- 
tions and attitudes which made up the stuff of events. Its continuity not only 
keeps the thread of popular thinking through the sequences of time but also 
ensures, or so it would seem, that literate opinion in the nation is made 
accessible. For would these articles have continued with such regularity and 
have been gathered, in number more than 500, into volumes which run into 
several editions if their contents had not been acceptable? Their style can- 
not be the reason, for in its severe, if effective, simplicity it has none of the 
literary eloquence which so endeared al-Manfaluti to an earlier generation. 
Nor can it be wholly the eminence and reputation of the author, since these 
in turn had their origin in what and how he wrote. If then we venture to go 
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to these volumes of reprinted essays for an index to the mind of Egypt in 
this century, it can be with a sober confidence that the index is reliable. 

It should not be supposed, however, that all the contents are equally 
relevant. The currents of Egyptian society and Muslim thinking do not 
flow through all these pages. Sometimes it is the artist, not the observer, 
who reflects; or it is nature, not humanity, which awakes his reverie. We 
have here a large number of compositions on themes like The Beauty of 
Night, Birds, Spring, The Worth of Beauty, The Sea, and The Music of 
Life. There are also discussions of classical Islamic literature, episodes and 
characters belonging to the Umayyad and the ‘Abbasid periods, which are 
not here our concern. There are also problems of historical interpretation 
and questions of literary criticism not relevant to our present purpose. 
Leaving these aspects aside, our aim is to distil from Faid al-khatir the 
data and clues it has to offer to the student of political, social, and cultural 
change in Egypt. 

In this objective the author’s autobiography must be kept close at hand. 
Hayati and Faid al-khatir supplement and elucidate each other. Some essays 
in the latter repeat almost verbatim the incidents of the former.’ The 
thread of Ahmad Amin’s life, as remembered in the autobiography, with 
some translated extracts bearing on later themes, needs first to be followed. 
It begins with a peasant family in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
oppressed by heavy taxes and compelled to forced labor and in peril of 
eviction by corrupt officials. Ahmad was the fourth child, born after his 
father, a fugitive from such injustice, had migrated into a Cairo suburb. 
The date was 1886. Gravity and austerity were the marks of the father’s 
character. They have been reproduced in measure in the temperament of 
the son, whom an English teacher later characterized as one who had never 
been young. A passionate bibliophile, the elder Amin ruled his family like 
an autocratic state. He lived in an upper part of their Cairo dwelling, eat- 
ing, reading, and studying alone. He was his children’s first and greatest 
schoolmaster, teaching them all with diligence and devotion, but never 
engaging them in merry conversation. Grandmother it was who provided 
pleasant talk and a fund of simple stories to lighten the rule of patriarchal 
law. Mother never ventured out save by permission. The hours of prayer 
from dawn to night were faithfully observed. The Qur’an, Ramadan, the 
pilgrimage of both parents to Mecca —all had their large place in the 
family history. Al-Azhar, where the elder Amin loved to teach and write 
and worship, formed his soul into a mirror of itself. 

Hayati relates the father’s passing and reflects on his 80 years of sus- 
tained piety: 

So ended an assiduous life, filled with toil and effort in the pursuit of knowledge 

and of material income. Seldom was he without some book he was reading or writ- 


3 For example: Faid al-khatir, vol. 1, pp. 77-81 (Sayyiduna [Our Master]), recalls the kuttab 
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ing . . . or correcting. . . . His recollection of death was frequent. He had by 
heart many traditions about the emptiness of the world and the worthlessness of its 
affairs before God. . . . He was a strict family disciplinarian. . . . Our only 
intercourse with him was either a new lesson or a test on an old. I do not recollect 
that he was ever playful with us. Our few occasions of fun and relaxation were 
when he was absent. . . . The world he knew was his beloved Azhar and the 
mosque, his books and the neighbors in the quarter. Politics, the Occupation, eco- 
nomic affairs, social and cultural life —of these and anything else beyond the 
quarter he inhabited — he knew nothing. He only read the newspapers when they 
chanced to come to hand and only rarely did he meet with people who talked about 
general matters.* 
How marked is the contrast between such a life and the vigorous, often- 
times exaggerated, political consciousness of the student world today. The 
younger Amin, though politically active under Zaghlul Pasha and inter- 
mittently thereafter, never entirely lost that scholarly detachment from 
affairs in which the father was oblivious of the British in Egypt except as 
a judgment or ordaining of God. The son’s lively but still tentative political 
interests are in almost as striking contrast with the ebullience of the new 
generation as they are with the reticences of the old. 

But Ahmad Amin is aware of an even deeper social issue clamant in these 
changes. In an essay — Sultat al-aba’ * — he discusses the immense change 
in the Muslim family in Egypt since the days of his father. Patriarchal 
authority, both material and religious, has given way to distraction, indi- 
vidualism, and the rule of self-assertion. He pictures daughters addressing 
their “father who is not in heaven,” claiming the right of social freedom, 
imitating or surpassing their mothers in the rejection of an antiquated 
order. Conditions and concepts of marriage and relations between the sexes 
are revolutionized under pressure of the cinema and drama. The family 
itself comes to seem an institution that belongs to a world that is no more, 
and whose surviving representatives can only plead for mercy. 

The elder Amin, at least, always had the consolation of a dutiful family 
with Ahmad perhaps closest in his propensities and aptitudes to his father’s 
heart. The autobiography follows him through the vicissitudes, grave and 
sometimes gay, of his home, his schools, his Azhar. In the first he came 
close to human struggle. Within the massive door that closed the quarter 
nightly were many sorrows which amateur exorcists with their Qur’anic 
charms and amulets could hardly repair. The birthrate was high and mor- 
tality likewise. The district had no doctor and infection was rife. The sick 
were treated by every visitor, each prescribing some medicine from a drug- 
gist with whom he had been lucky. It was a precarious world: 


Do not marvel at the perishing — how he was taken: 
Marvel rather at the healthy — how he is saved.*® 





schoolmaster, while ibid., pp. 61-65, reflects on the old home though the title of the essay is 
al-Radio akhiran (Finally the Radio!). 

* Hayati, pp. 203-05. 

5 Faid al-khatir, vol. 1, pp. 55-60 [The Power of Fathers]. 

® Hayati, p. 33. 
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Yet it was neighborly and had an intimacy which more sophisticated times 
and places lack. On then to a series of kuttab schools, four in all, before 
Ahmad Amin passed into al-Azhar. One of them is graphically described, 
with its single, threadbare mat, its boards for Qur’anic memoriter, its tur- 
baned master with a long cane, its dirty jar of drinking water and a com- 
munal broth pot for the midday meal. The teaching method was identical 
in all — the Qur’an was learned by rote and there was handwriting. Later 
in a wagf school came a little arithmetic, some history and transitory 
French. Then the parental decision that the boy should go to al-Azhar, a 
world made familiar to Western readers in the English translation of Taha 
Husayn’s autobiography, al-4 yyam." 

Ahmad Amin was then in his fourteenth year. Garbed and turbaned for 
the first time like an Azharite, he felt isolated, a stranger in a strange land. 
‘““My distress was such that I felt as if the turban had fettered me and I 
could not behave like children do or play like normal youngsters. I was old 
before my time. The child who is an old man is no better than an old man 
who is a child. Both are distressing and hateful to behold, like one laughing 
at a funeral or weeping at a wedding.” * But slowly the vast court with its 
groups of students gathered around the pillars became familiar ground. 
Texts and exegesis, argument and counterargument, parsing and recitation, 
filled the daylight hours and the passing years. At eighteen the student 
passed out into the wider world of Alexandria and began to make new and 
liberating contact with politics and literary life. Some of his teacher col- 
leagues were in close touch with the nationalist movement. He was not 
entirely at home in this new setting and his beginnings in journalism were a 
little shy. After three years in school teaching, Amin returned as a student 
to the newly created School of Law, founded during Zaghlul’s tenure of the 
Ministry of Education to implement Muhammad ‘Abduh’s plea for a more 
efficient training of Shari‘ah court judges. The school sought to combine 
traditional legal lore with a seasoning of modern culture. Whereas the 
Azhar mind was then closed to new science, so that, in the words of a 
couplet here quoted: 


Whoever speaks of natural causation 
. is an apostate from the godly nation.°® 
the School of Law tried to be hospitable. Its professors were both Azharite 


and European in their background and methods. The result was a “‘won- 
drous mixture.” 


There was the old mentality that had heard of nothing called geography and did 
not know that there were five continents. . . . These people thought that every- 


7 Being the second volume, translated by Hilary Wayment: A Student at the Azhar (and ed., 
London, 1948). 

8 Hayati, p. 50. 

9 Jbid., p. 87. 
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es Gf thing was sacrosanct that came out of books, even superstitions and fancies. . . . 
re & Then there was the ultra-modern mentality, whose exponents companied with the 
d & most notable foreign professors and profited from them. . . . Into the crucible of 
d 


all these elements the students were cast each to acquire what he could.’® 


| The problem implicit in this dichotomy of mind, or at least of education, 
is one to which the writer repeatedly returns in his essays. One of the 
er |. most striking on this theme of intellectual integration of old and new is 
ry 4 al-Halqat al-mafqidah [The Missing Link], in which he pleads for a 
, group of scholars truly at home in both worlds, who would provide a 
1a bridge of culture. Those versed in Islam know the Qur’an and tradition 
with meticulous care, but they live in isolation from the problems of the 
present. By contrast the modern stream of education makes its products 
3. familiar with physics, chemistry, Bergson and Shaw, but they lack Arabic 
I @ fluency and can not mediate their learning. Indian Muslims, he notes, have 
id { been much more successful than Egyptians in bridging the gulf. The worth 
of the Islamic heritage needs to be brought to light and life in the style 
_ and scholarship of the Western world."* The psychological and cultural 
' problems implicit in this diagnosis are never far from the mind reflected 
3 within Faid al-khatir. In his own career Ahmad Amin did much to seek the 
_ solution of the problem, still more to bring it into the awareness of his 
t generation. 
qa It was a part, too, of his own personal travail — his painstaking efforts 
to master French and English for the enrichment of his Islamic and gen- 
eral studies, his eager participation in Muslim intellectual enterprise under 
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: _ the leadership of pioneers like ‘Atif Barakat and Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq, 
t | his zest for literary debate and Arabic scholarship, translation, and publi- 
. hs cation. The Law School, inspired by Zaghlul, was a place of fervent 
- | support for the postwar Wafd movement when Amin returned to it as a 
. teacher, following a brief sojourn in a rural judgeship. He was attached 
‘ to Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahman Fahmi, Secretary of the Wafd, who entrusted 
4 him with the preparation of discourses for use in the mosques after the 


Friday prayers and with the writing of political manifestoes on important 
events. He describes how he shared in demonstrations to assert Muslim- 
Copt solidarity, riding “in a carriage with my turban on, side by side with 
a priest in his canonical dress, and carrying a banner with both the cross 
: . and the crescent.” ** Soon, however, the more active forms of political 
- & interest receded and he became increasingly preoccupied with education 
| and the “Fabian” tactics advocated earlier by ‘Abduh, who conceived of 
national revival as turning on the more slow and solid duties of teaching 
and writing. Not even contemplation of the robust success of the Atatiirk 
revolution as he could assess it in a visit to Turkey in 1928 could dissuade 


cetera 


t 10 Ibid., p. 89. 
11 Faid al-khatir, vol. 1, p. 24-27. 
12 Hayati, p. 192. 
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him from the scholarly path. Politics became increasingly incidental and 
scholarship supreme. Works of Islamic history began to come from his 
pen. He enjoyed a growing eminence in educational fields, and became 
successively professor and dean in the Faculty of Arts of what is now the 
University of Cairo. From 1926 onward the turban was abandoned — not 
without acute searching of heart — as a token of an age that was passing, 
inevitably no doubt, but still regretted. Unturbaned secularism as Turkey 
had outwardly proclaimed it was no panacea for the ills with which the 
old order could not properly cope. But it is always a wistful conservatism, 
even in retreat, and inwardly confident in its outward disquiet. 

There is something appealing in the gentle rearguard actions the reader 
senses in both Faid al-khatir and Hayati. Here is a mind that is too sensi- 
tive to be obscurantist, too cautious to be devolutionary, aware at once 
that it must move and yet that it has much to conserve. The nostalgia is 
realist and the advocacy prudent. Whether it be the problem of the Arabic 
language with the “aristocracy” of literature which its difficulty creates, 
or the integration of scientific and religious attitudes, the outlook is con- 
structively conservative. A literature which is out of touch with everyday 
life because of the gulf between the classical and the colloquial language 
was not to be merely deplored. Ahmad Amin offered proposals for gram- 
matical simplification which, though they remain proposals, proclaim the 
ideal of a literature integral to the life of the masses. His pioneer efforts 
for more than thirty years in the founding and direction of the Commit- 
tee for Authorship, Translation, and Publication gave useful impetus to 
the popularization of culture and the enrichment of the literate. The same 
concern prompted his scheme for People’s Universities in Cairo and else- 
where, offering extension courses outside the usual curricula and without 
examinations, to make adult education available in evening hours. This 
service to the intellectual revival in Egypt may be symbolized, but not 
measured, in the 200 books produced by the Committee, many of them by 
authors only brought into print by this encouragement. In retirement dur- 
ing the last several years of his life, Ahmad Amin became, with Taha 
Husayn, an “elder statesman” of Egyptian letters. One of his last ven- 
tures, amid the trials of partial blindness and ill-health, was to edit the 
Arabic version of This I Believe, in which some twenty-five Arab leaders 
contributed their quota to a selection of personal “credos’’ originally 
broadcast and published in the United States.** 

Turning back from this biographical summary to the essays themselves, 
the reader is impressed with the critic-on-the-hearth quality of Ahmad 
Amin’s thought. He is frank in his reproaches from the outset, yet it is 


18‘Allamatni al-hayat, edited Ahmad Amin (Cairo, 1953). See review in the Muslim World, 
vol. 44 (July 7954), pp. 263-64. Ahmad Amin’s fullest treatment of the literary and social issues 
attaching to Arabic as a language today, with its classical and colloquial “duality,” can be found 
in Faid al-khatir, vol. 7, pp. 246-58. 
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id § evident that he is no Diogenes. He belongs to the world he would reform 
is 5 and is proud of his patrimony. If we begin with the very first essay in the 
ie FF long series, it is not in any hope of doing @gustice to the 500 and more that 


le @ follow it! On Opinion and Belief, it emphasizes the importance of reli- 
gious conviction with its unique quality of assurance. It notes a certain 


a decline in faith and declares that the Muslim East must believe again, and 

y & that it will revive in a revival of leadership in faith. 

ec FF This urgent desire for spiritual conviction presupposes that all is not 

, well in religion and society. It becomes the recurrent theme of Faid al- 
khatir. Amin finds self-seeking, the worship of quantity not quality, a 

r desire for easy popularity and quick returns characterizing students, jour- 

i- nalists, officials, and publishers. Muslims must believe in themselves: 


mosque preachers should not be defeatist, supposing that their hearers 


7 9 


are renegade. Western “superiority” ‘should not be allowed to weigh 
down the Easterner. It is not true that God gathered all the good together 


. and said: Be and the West was, nor that He gathered all the evil together, 
- &§ saying: Be and the East was. Criticism must not mean depreciation. Nor 
y must it be evasive and querulous. Amin is here a trenchant critic of Arab 
c life and literature. Modern Arabic writing lacks coherence and adequacy. 
- & It is like a short shirt on a tall man. Muslims lack forward-looking minds. 
. Nostalgia for the past is enfeebling. Too many are jeopardizing the 
; Oe future by preoccupation with the past. Potential leaders are too readily 
. transformed into merchants, selling their leadership for profit. There is a 
lack of that sublime indifference to all else which marks the true reformer, 
whether his realm be literature, society, or religion. 

Direct discussion of Islam and social reform is not as frequent as might 
be expected in so many volumes. Not the least significant of Amin’s con- 


tributions in this field is an essay on The Mosque. He finds a degree of 
mutual alienation between the mosque and the population, in that the 
former does not play a leading role in the life, needs, and thought of the 
latter. He wishes to see the mosque as a center of cultural life, with lec- 
tures, activities for public welfare, and social education. The imam of the 
mosque should be like the head of a hospital, ministering to the mind and 
spirit. It should also be a place of nurture for the women of the nation. 
Too often the mosque is thought of as a monument, a piece of the past, to 
be maintained by awgaf and studied by archeologists. The well-to-do and 
the educated tend to leave the mosque to the poor and the illiterate while 
they crowd the cinema down the road: 


~ 
Len: ~ 
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Imams and preachers treat the mosque as a relic out of the past. They read sermons 
which for the most part were composed in past centuries. They do not stir the mind 
or excite any interest. All they contain is: “Be pious toward God” — a generaliza- 


14 See, inter alia, vol. 1, pp. 1-3, 4-6, 127, 131-34, 162-65, 255-57; vol. 5, pp. 219-22, etc. Ref- 
erences to vol. 1 are to the 4th edition (1948), and in the case of other volumes to the rst. 
15 Faid al-khatir, vol. 1, pp.151-53. 
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tion without details. The things we talk about, the hard issues we sense, the trials 

we are up against — they never go into these things. So the people have some 

justification for their alienation from the mosque. If only preachers knew how 

people talk, if the men of religion only knew how to reach their hearts, if the 

people had cause to feel that they would find in the mosque a place of spiritual 

satisfaction as well as religious and social nurture, the situation would be trans- 

formed and the mosques would be packed with people of all classes. 
Amin ends his analysis with a reminder that the present status of the 
mosque marks a great declension from its classical role.*® 

The problem of the secular temper is studied in personal terms. The 
writer describes the transformation in one of his close friends who in the 
course of years lapsed (as the devout Muslim would see it) in character 
from a fervent, meticulous attention to religious duties into a casual, 
pleasure-loving, gay existence without apparent concern for his old faith. 
Yet it is clear that Amin is puzzled to know whether the new is wholly 
reprehensible, for these is a charm and a rightness in this zest for living 
which the old never knew. Perhaps, too, there is something truly Islamic 
here. Only God knows.** There is a moving passage in Thomas Hardy in 
which he pondered the characteristic human face in ages of faith and in the 
age of necessary unfaith which Hardy believed must inevitably replace 
them. But Hardy apart, all who have known the quality of dignity, rev- 
erence, and awe of God in the distinctive mien, expression, and deportment 
of any representative Muslim with the religious attitudes of the father 
Amin has described, will find here something of the pain of change. A 
world, which with its distractions and its threats seems ever more alien to 
that single-minded absorption in the demands of religion, confronts all 
religious communities with a problem of continuity. Who is the true Mus- 
lim in the 20th century? What is he like as a person? How does he behave 
as a man and a believer? How is he recognizably both heir of the past 
and son of the present? So many of the essays of Faid al-khatir are an 
implicit search for the answer and for the criteria by which it may be estab- 
lished, in all the realms of its author’s interest.*® 

The issue in the personal realm turns, of course, in part upon institu- 
tional and doctrinal definitions. There are numerous passages in which 
Amin takes up the mutual relations of religion and science, as they under- 
lie the meaning of Islam for the Muslim. His discussion here follows 
familiar lines. Science is involved in partiality. The very possibility of 


16 [bid., p. 153. In Hayati, p. 131, he cites an example of the ineptness of some mosque sermons. 
While serving as judge in the oasis of al-Kharijah, he listened to the khatib one Friday exhorting 
an audience with neither means nor will to travel on the iniquities of visits to Europe. The 
sermon had been taken from a printed manual. The next Friday Amin himself was asked to read 
a sermon and chose one on “The Evil of Sloth,” equally inappropriate, he felt, for listeners whose 
poverty allowed them no chance to be idle and no incentive to be resourceful. 

17 [bid., pp. 89-92, Ma fa‘lat al-ayyam [The Work of Passing Days]. 

18 The author’s concern for the new generation in the possession of its heritage is indicated in 
a series of articles contributed to al-Hilal since 1949, under the heading: Letter to My Son. 
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science may indicate that the universe is intelligible, but can it be wholly 
so? Religion deals with the final mysteries beyond the purview of science. 





; In 2 special Ramadan article on Science and Religion” the historical 
i aspects are taken up as they revealed themselves in the reactions of 17th 
century Christianity to Copernicus and of the 19th century to Darwin. 
There was the same instinct to resist what contravened orthodoxy which 
the can be found in contemporary Islam. This only played into the hands of 
. the secularists. But gradually it came to be realized that the methodology 
he of science was inapplicable to the areas with which faith is mostly con- 
the cerned. Without referring specifically to the intellectual issues confronting 
ter Muslim dogma today, Amin sees no reason for the traditionally bitter 
al, conflict between faith and science and takes his stand upon the notion of 
th. the two provinces. In a succeeding article on faith in God, he argues for 
lly theism along traditional lines and disproves evolution as a total philoso- 
ng phy. Science only deals, he insists, with half a world, with “How?” not 
me | with “What?” * Further, in the same vein, is his assessment of The Future 
in of Religion, which is limited to arguing the case against irreligion in the 
he wake of World War II. 
wed The essays do not discuss theological problems to any degree, and there 
-_ is relatively little extended discussion of the Prophet.** But the temper and 
nt content of the apologia for religion are clear enough. Without it, society 
a . and the nation crumble: it is the only solvent of life’s problems and the 
A . indispensable condition of moral renewal. It is the prerequisite of social 
to | betterment. This theme is pressed, for example, in Jslam and Social Re- 
I form,* where the argument takes its rise from the fact that Islam, unlike 
“A some religions, is interested in all the affairs of life. It regulates the fam- 
” ily, divorce, relations between masters and servants, inheritance, com- 
= merce, and the rest. Its rule permeates every part of life, personal, social, 
- and economic. But the outward conditions of all these are in constant flux. 
D- So religion must learn to distinguish between the elemental obligations, 
such as justice and honor, and the detailed applications in a changing 
world. Ijtihad (the right of the qualified to develop public opinion into a 
h consensus of approval having validity in new issues not ordered in the 
4 Qur’an, the Tradition, and existing Shari‘ah) is the principle of movement 
. in Islam. Ahmad Amin is strongly in favor of the view that the “‘door”’ of 
f ijtihad is, and should be, open today. It was the means whereby law was 
s. | progressive in the time of ‘Umar and of the Umayyads. But it was grad- 
~ 19 Faid al-khatir, vol. 4, pp. 148-55. 
d 20 Tbid., p. 160. 
e 21 [bid., pp. 167-72. 


22 There are numerous references to Muhammad to illustrate immediate points of character or 
behavior under discussion. Among articles bearing directly on him are vol. 3, pp. 17-22; vol. 4, 
n 5 PP. 253-64; vol. 8, pp. 43-47. 

28 [bid., vol. 3, pp. 172-77. Cf. vol. 6, pp. 263-66. 
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ually atrophied and fell into disuse on the principle that its range dimin- 
ished with its exercise. Present perplexities, however, demand its revival. 
Individual Muslim nations must be free to develop their own laws without 
being bound by a single all embracing Shari‘ah. 

On the vexed question of nationalism in Islam, Ahmad Amin seems 
unable to make up his mind. He admires in part the success of the Atatiirk 
revolution, with its liberal educational program and its attitude to women. 
He sees its ruthlessness giving a coup de grace to survivals of the past 
whose loss he laments, but he is ready to confess that this may be the 
necessary price of new good.” But elsewhere, in his moods of reproach and 
hostility toward the West, whence modern “nationalism” flows, he de- 
mands that Muslim nationhood lift itself above nationalist evils to merge 
itself into a universal humanity. The aspiration here is commendable, 
though the assertion of difference and the desire after universalism are 
difficult to integrate outside a volume of essays. But the existence of the 
problem is a measure of the distance Egypt has travelled during this 
writer’s lifetime. When he was born, national independence was not an 
option: nor was a world order the urgent necessity science has now made it. 

Writing on Muhammad, the Apostle Reformer, Amin attributes the 
essential worth of Islam to its universality. In its essence and its origin 
it was not dependent on circumstances of time and place. The earlier 
Prophets brought lamps to their own nations, while Muhammad brought 
a lamp of light to the whole world. Islam binds men to men in the best of 
bonds and without regard to the things that divide. Elsewhere he remarks 
that nationalism, the narrowness that makes the nation, not humanity, its 
unity, is the root of all evil. The world will only be safe and happy in the 
advent of a civilization which will make the whole of humanity the ground 
of unity.** This ideal goal is a part of the reaction of thoughtful Egypt to 
what it regards as the cursed nationalisms of the West and at the same 
time its own apology for the imitative character of the domestic national- 
ism evoked to dislodge the alien. Here lies a great problem of contem- 
porary Islam: the dilemma of assertive difference and Muslim solidarity 
on the one hand, and the recognition on the other that Islam has a duty — 
if not indeed a mission — toward the problems of one world. It cannot 
be said that Faid al-khatir has solved the dilemma. That demands deeper 
thought and longer perspective. But it does something to bring it into 
focus. And, in any event, how far is this self-conscious aspiration, this 
mental relating of Islam and all humanity, from the private, introspective 
world of Amin’s father’s generation, with no horizon beyond the mosque, 
the Shari‘ah, Ramadan, and the pilgrimage! 


24 Hayati, p. 231, “Every reform necessarily has its victims.” See also Faid al-khatir, vol. 3, 
pp. 216-21 [The New Order in Turkey]. 

25 Faid al-khatir, vol. 2, p. 230. Cf. vol. 6, pp. 10-16. 

26 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 108; vol. 7, pp. 281, 294. 
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It happens that the topic of the pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina is 
treated in the final essay closing Volume 8, being a reprint of three broad- 
cast talks given in Arabic from London. Ramadan, too, figures in Faid al- 
khatir in a series of contributions on the month of fasting, entitled On 
Spiritual Life. One of these ** is worthy of note as containing, perhaps, 
the writer’s clearest account of what he understands to be the essence of 
Islam. He reproaches those in the world today, especially, as he says, 
would-be reformers, who suspect something reactionary when they hear 
the term “‘spiritual life,” who fear something medieval, or some perversion 
of Sufi devotion. Actually, it is no more and no iess than the original call 
of Islam to unity, epitomized in the proclamation La ilaha illa Allah— 
“There is no God save God.” This confession of the sole sovereignty of 
God means that there can legitimately be no tyranny, no fear, no exploita- 
tion, no injustice, no bondage. For tyrants, despots, exploiters, and the 
rest are making themselves gods. To acknowledge that God alone is 
worshipful is to devalidate all spurious worships, to dethrone all false 
usurpers, whether social, political, or religious. Every age has its char- 
acteristic paganism, every civilization its idols. Technical materialism is 
the idol of this time: truly to confess God alone is to dethrone its evils 
and discipline its good. After a rebuke for those who try to exploit the 
spiritual itself for their own selfishness, playing the merchant with what 
cannot be sold, Amin goes on to examine the main sources of resistance 
to this theism. He does not here relate the first great sentence of the 
Islamic faith to its Islamic context but considers atheism as in origin a 
Western attitude, stimulated by assertive science, Biblical criticism, and 
the like. But even in the West, science is becoming more humble and the 
necessity of faith is recognized again. In the Muslim East, as elsewhere, 
the great need is for an intelligence made religious and a religion made 
intelligent: tadyin al-‘aql wa ta‘qil al-din. 

The final confidence of this essay is characteristic of much in recent 
Muslim thinking about man and the world. “In short,” Amin declares, 
“if this [i.e., the objective stated just above] were achieved, all the ob- 
stacles which impede humanity would vanish. The world would progress 
in one year further than it has in centuries.” ** The reader will hardly be 
accused of lack of sympathy if he feels that a year is very short and the 
“if” is very large. 

Nevertheless, we will be mistaking the contemporary Muslim mind if 
we do not recognize as very typical this theistic confidence and its accom- 
panying neglect, in part, of human actualities. Though Ahmad Amin 
pleads for an Arabic literature which will take more active cognizance of 


27 Ibid., vol. 7, pp. 272-95. 
28 Ibid., p. 295. 
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human misery and set itself to educate a deeper social responsibility,” there 
are large and pressing areas of Egyptian life — the population problem, 
the fellahin, health and hygiene, and many more — which find all too little, 
or all too general, treatment in these pages. There is less passion in sym- 
pathy than al-Manfaluti felt and uttered three decades earlier. But if Faid 
al-khatir is not, in the end, great literature, nor the expression of a great 
militancy, its limitations are those of its purpose and conception. Here is 
the scholar, not the crusader: the critic with a pen, not the leader with a 
mission. But the scholar is observant and his pen diligent. The changes in 
Egypt in this century, which he felt and knew, in the realm of the family 
and the home, of education and the world of letters, of intellectual and 
religious climate, of nationalism in the new Islam — all these he described. 
And these in comment for his own people he sought to interpret. In Faid 
al-khatir he tells them what he finds. 

29 Ibid., p. 256. He argues that Arabic poetry and prose are too preoccupied with love and 
lament, and inattentive to the evils of society. Western novels and poems have done much to 
draw attention to rural poverty and the misery of the industrial worker. Arab writers should 
assume the same task. It may be noted that this judgment is pehaps too severe and that it is 


becoming less true. Works like Taha Husayn’s al-Mu‘adhdhabun fi al-ard [The Oppressed in the 
Earth] might be cited, inter alia. 
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TURKISH RESETTLEMENT OF 
REFUGEES FROM BULGARIA, 
1950-1953 


Huey Louis Kostanick 


(For map, see facing page 1.) 


Africa, have long been accustomed to the migration of masses of 

people forced by war, disease, or famine to leave their homes and 
seek shelter elsewhere. But few of these previous flights have matched the 
suddenness of the mass exodus precipitated on August 12, 1950, by a 
Bulgarian decree that all of the quarter million Turks living in Bulgaria 
were to leave that country and enter Turkey within three months. Men, 
women, and children were thus uprooted from homes which had been 
occupied by their ancestors for centuries and forced to leave their farms 
and possessions for a new country which most of them had never seen. 
By November 8, 1951, when the Turks closed their frontier to further 
immigration, nearly 140,000 refugees had entered Turkey and were being 
resettled. The rest are forced to remain in Bulgaria until such a time as 
Bulgaria and Turkey reach some agreement concerning them. 

In actuality, Turks living in Bulgaria have been migrating slowly into 
Turkey over a period of decades. But even though there had been periodic 
disturbances and friction between the two countries over this Turkish mi- 
nority, the order for the whole group to leave en masse came as a painful 
surprise. The Bulgarian government gave no justification for the expulsion 
beyond the simple declaration that these people constituted a minority 
ethnic group that spoke Turkish, observed Turkish customs, and hence were 
Turks and not Bulgarians. The government also stated that its action was, 
in fact, legal by virtue of a joint convention concerning the conditions of 
residence of Bulgarian subjects in Turkey and of Turkish nationals in 
Bulgaria which had been signed by the two countries at Ankara in 1925. 
But there is no doubt that Bulgaria’s move was primarily political in char- 
acter, aimed at suddenly creating an economic problem of large proportions 


sk: BALKANS, located near the juncture of Europe, Asia, and 


® Huey Louis Kosranick is Assistant Professor of Geography at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. The resettlement of refugees in Turkey was investigated by him while on sabbatical 
leave in the Middle East and Europe during 1952-1953 under awards from the Social Science 
Research Council and the Ford Foundation. Neither the Council nor the Foundation is to be 
understood as approving, by virtue of their respective grants, any of the statements or views 
expressed in this article. 
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for Turkey, whose relations with both Bulgaria and the Soviet Union had 
been growing more and more strained. For Turkey, the influx posed the 
immediate task of feeding and housing this multitude of refugees, and of 
undertaking a long-range resettlement program with the objective of ulti- 
mately assimilating them into the Turkish economy. For Bulgariz, such 
miss evacuation meant riddance of a rather distinct, and one might add 
prosperous, minority, whose exodus would make available some of the best 
agricultural land in Bulgaria for disposal by the Communist government. 
And from a military point of view, the Bulgarian officials could argue that 
the presence of such a large minority group in a frontier position in an area 
disputed with Rumania did constitute a possible military hazard. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TURKS IN BULGARIA 


The people involved were descendants of Turks who had migrated to 
Bulgaria during the 500 years of Turkish domination of the Balkan penin- 
sula from the 15th century to the Balkan wars of 1912-1913. Although 
various Turkish groups established themselves in different parts of the 
Balkans, the greatest number settled on the fertile plateau of the Dobrudja, 
just south of the swampy delta where the Danube enters the Black Sea. 
Because the Dobrudja is one of the best wheat producing regions of the 
Balkans, both Bulgaria and Rumania have wrangled about the area since 
it was divided between them by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. Southern 
Dobrudja was awarded to Rumania in 1913, was occupied temporarily by 
Bulgaria during World War I, and was then ceded to Bulgaria under the 
Bulgarian-Rumanian Treaty of September 7, 1940. At that time a local 
population exchange took place, with Rumanians moving to Northern 
Dobrudja and Bulgarian nationals, most of them Turks, to Southern 
Dobrudja. These Turks formed the majority of the population of the 
Dobrudja, owning and working the farms and living in villages and the 
larger towns, such as Silistra, Shumen (Kolarovgrad), Varna (Stalin), 
Dobri¢ (Tolbukhin), and Balcik. For the most part they were prosperous 
farmers, just as were the Turks scattered over other parts of Bulgaria from 
the ancient town of Vidin on the Danube in the northwest to the forested 
Rhodope Mountains of the southwest and the broad valley of the Maritsa 
River in the southeast. Others were skilled artisans, such as cabinet makers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, tinsmiths, and wheelwrights. A few were merchants 
dealing primarily in agricultural commodities: wheat, sunflower seeds, and 
tobacco. 

In all of Bulgaria prior to World War II, there was an estimated total 
of 800,000 Muslims, 600,000 of whom were of Turkish origin. The Turk- 
ish Muslims had been a model minority group because of their consistent 
support of the Bulgarian government and their lack of anti-Bulgarian feel- 
ing. They were given concessions in local government and were permitted 
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to observe their customs and religious rites without much interference. 
Generally they were content to be in Bulgaria rather than in Turkey because 
they resented Mustafa Kemal Pasha’s religious reforms and insisted on 
retaining strict observance of Muslim dress and practices. Indeed, as seen 
by the author in 1945, the Dobrudja, with its graceful minarets in towns 
and villages, veiled women robed in black, and men wearing black, baggy 
Turkish pants and sporting a red fez, was a better example of the old 
Ottoman Empire than was Turkey itself. Turkish was the language nor- 
mally used rather than Bulgarian, and many of the children could not speak 
Bulgarian at all until they studied it in school. 


PREVIOUS TURKISH-BULGARIAN POPULATION EXCHANGE 


But a few of the Turks did want to emigrate to Turkey, and as has been 
mentioned an agreement for a voluntary exchange of population was signed 
by Turkey and Bulgaria on October 18, 1925. Under Article 2 of this con- 
vention, the emigrants were allowed to sell all of their fixed property and 
to take all proceeds of such sale with them, as well as all of their moveable 
property, including livestock and agricultural machinery. There was also 
provision of a free period during which the emigrants could sell their hold- 
ings without undue pressure being exerted upon them once they had an- 
nounced their intention to emigrate. Both governments agreed to provide a 
system for transfer of such funds from one country to the other. Another 
stipulation provided that relatives or friends had to sponsor such immi- 
grants to ensure that they would not become public charges. The most sig- 
nificant point is that the emigration was to be of a voluntary character only. 

Up to 1940, some 10,000 to 12,000 persons emigrated to Turkey under 
this agreement annually, except during the period from 1930 to 1935, when 
the total fell to less than 1,000 per year. During World War II, the move- 
ment again declined. When the Communists came into power in Bulgaria 
in 1944, emigration was officially discouraged and fell to a mere trickle, as 
shown in Table I. Contrary to the avowed aim of the Communists of estab- 
lishing autonomy for all minority groups, the Communist government of 
Bulgaria revoked all the special privileges of the Turkish minority in local 
government and schools. The Muslim religion was attacked as well as 
Turkish customs and the use of the Turkish language. A strong effort was 
made to establish “collective farms,” particularly in the rich Dobrudja, 
where Turks owned and tilled most of the wheat lands. The resulting resist- 
ance of the Turkish peasants, and one might add of the Bulgarian peasants 
as well, was so great that collectivization was suspended or completely 
halted. At the beginning of 1950, the Bulgarian government eased restric- 
tions on emigration. In spite of severe governmental limitations as to the 
amount of property that could be taken out of Bulgaria, voluntary emigra- 
tion soared to a new total of over 3,000 persons per month. 
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THE EXODUS 


This was the situation in August 1950, when the mass expulsion was 
announced by the Bulgarian government. Turkey immediately protested 
that this was a flagrant violation of the 1925 convention because it was a 
forced exodus and mass deportation rather than an orderly and voluntary 
emigration, and therefore the people involved should be termed “refugees” 
and not “emigrants.” The Turks charged further that the people were not 
being permitted to sell their homes or to carry their goods with them, but 
that, instead, their money, homes, goods, and even their clothes were being 
confiscated. It was pointed out, too, that insufficient time was being given 
for the organization of necessary food, housing, transportation, and reset- 
tlement arrangements for such a large group of people. The Turks bluntly 
accused the Bulgarians of seeking not only the personal ruin of the refugees, 
but also the destruction of the Turkish economy.* 

In spite of all such diplomatic protests, the Bulgarians transported large 
numbers of Turks to the border town of Svilengrad, and the Turks, of 
necessity, admitted them at the northwest Turkish frontier station at 
Edirne. In the period up to October 7, 1950, when Turkey closed its Bul- 
garian frontier, over 15,000 people crossed into Turkey. (See Table II). 

The incident which precipitated the closing of the frontier was the refusal 
of Bulgaria to permit the return of 360 gypsies who did not have Turkish 
visas and could not claim Turkish origin. But the more significant reason 
for closing the border was Turkish fear that national security was being 
endangered by inability to screen thoroughly the mass of people that flooded 
the border. “The Bulgarian government refuses to recognize the Turkish 


1 Turkish Information Office, Another Quarter Million Homeless People (New York, 1951). 





Table I; TURKISH IMMIGRATION FROM BULGARIA, 1940-1951 








Immigrants from Total 
Year Bulgaria Immigrants 
1940 7,004 11,216 
1941 3,803 12,063 
1942 2,672 4,261 
1943 1,145 2,316 
1944 789 981 
1945 631 2,755 
1946 706 3,741 
1947 1,763 45365 
1948 1,514 7,245 
1949 1,670 3450 
1950 52,185 (a) 55,056 (a) 
1951 102,208 (a) 102,436 (a) 
Total 176,090 209,885 


Source: Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti, Istatistik Genel Midirligii, Istatistik Yilligt (Annuaire Statis- 
tique), 1951, Cilt 19, Yayin No. 332, p. 129. 
(a) From interview with officials of Land and Settlement Administration [Toprak ve Iskin 
Isleri Genel Miidirligi], Ankara, March 11, 1953. 
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government’s right to take into consideration, in issuing visas, the social and 
political allegiances of those would-be arrivals from Bulgaria whose pres- 
ence would be harmful to Turkey. And yet there are certain basic duties 
connected with domestic and foreign security which no government can 
afford to neglect without exposing the whole country to extreme danger. To 
guard against such danger is a universally recognized right, which, under 
present-day conditions, has come to assume greater importance than ever 
before.” ? 

On December 2, 1950, Turkey reopened the frontier following an under- 
standing whereby Bulgaria agreed that: 

(a) Applicants for immigration visas to Turkey would neither leave 
their homes nor start to dispose of their properties before Turkish visas 
were issued to them. The Bulgarian government would not issue exit visas 
until Turkish visas had been obtained. 

(b) Bulgarian frontier authorities would be given strict instructions not 
to permit passage across the frontier to persons who did not possess Turk- 
ish visas. 

(c) Persons who mingled with bona fide immigrants in an effort to cross 
the border into Turkey would be returned to the Bulgarian side where Bul- 
garian frontier authorities were to receive them without protest.’ 

The last provision was aimed at preventing the entry of those whom the 
Turks suspected of being disguised Communist agents. 

With the reopening of the frontier, the Turks removed the requirement 
that all immigrants had to be sponsored by relatives or friends in Turkey 
who would agree to receive and support them. Partly because of the re- 


2 Turkish Information Office. News from Turkey, October 26, 1950. 
8 Ibid., December 7, 1950. 





Table II: TURKISH IMMIGRATION FROM BULGARIA, 1950-1951 








1950 1951 

January $16 21,352 
February 1,212 20,237 
March 2,186 9,553 
April 2,387 16,250 
May 1,783 8,008 
June 3,930 8,646 
July 3,365 5,243 
August 6,028 5,489 
September 7,508 2,861 
October 1,563 35455 
November eye 1,114 
December 21,143 

Total 51,921 (a) 102,208 


Source: Interview with officials of Land and Settlement Administration, Ankara, March 11, 
1953. 

(a) The total for 1950 was officially revised to 52,185 in March 1953 by the Land and Settle- 
ment Administration without revision of the monthly totals. 
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moval of this restriction, but principally because of the pile-up of refugees 
on the Bulgarian side during the period that the border was closed, the 
greatest influx took place during the following three months, when more 
than 60,000 were admitted. From December 2, 1950, to November 8, 1951, 
when the Turks again closed the frontier, over 123,000 crossed the border, 
raising the total for 1950 and 1951 to 154,393. 

The second closing of the border involved another group of gypsies, 126 
in number, who had entered Turkey under forged Turkish visas. When 
Turkey tried to send them back, Bulgaria refused to admit them. The Turks 
called this a clear attempt to infiltrate “undesirable elements” into Turkey. 
The Bulgarian government countered with the accusation that Turkey was 
a base for “acts of aggression against Bulgaria”’ and that in retaliation no 
more exit visas would be issued to Bulgarian Turks “until such a time as the 
Turkish Government may present convincing proof that the repatriation 
will not be misused for hostile political maneuvers.” * 

Thus any further emigration was stalemated, this time by Bulgaria. But 
even though the Turks nominally reopened the border on February 20, 
1953, they were actually not eager to resume reception of large numbers of 
new refugees because of the vast expenditures that had already been made. 


TURKISH REACTION TOWARD THE REFUGEES 


The Turks have had a long history of migration and resettlement of 
peoples ranging from the repopulation of Constantinople in 1453 by Sultan 
Mehmed II and the flight of the Sephardic Jews f-om Spain in 1492 to the 
recent return of a few thousand Turkish Jews who had emigrated to Israel 
and then changed their minds. During the days of the successes of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Turks welcomed numerous refugee groups that were 
being persecuted elsewhere. After the fall of the Empire and the subsequent 
rise of nationalistic regimes in the Balkan countries, there was a strong 
movement back to Turkey on the part of the Turks and of Muslimized 
Slavs from Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. But the greatest influx by 
far was from Greece as a result of the population exchange following the de- 
feat of the Greeks in Asia Minor in 1922. Under the Convention signed at 
Lausanne on January 30, 1923, there was “a compulsory exchange of 
Turkish nationals of the Greek Orthodox religion established in Turkish 
territory, and of Greek nationals of the Moslem religion established in 
Greek territory.”” The Muslims of western Thrace in Greece and the Greeks 
of Constantinople were exempt from the exchange. From 1921 to 1928 an 
estimated 400,000 Muslims emigrated from Greece to Turkey while over 
1,500,000 Greeks left Turkey.* 


* New York Times, December 2, 1951. 


5 For details see Stephen P. Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey 
(New York, 1932). 
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Prior to this population exchange, there had been little official organiza- 
tion of migration and settlement in Turkey. In 1913 the Department of 
Settlement and Tribes had been organized but was inadequate. So on 
November 8, 1923, a Ministry of Reconstruction, Exchange, and Settle- 
ment was established. When it proved too cumbersome and costly, a De- 
partment of Settlement was formed in December 1924 in the Ministry of 
Interior.* This Department supervised the settlement of the Turks from 
Greece. Later it was moved to the Ministry of Health and Hygiene and 
again to the Ministry of Agriculture, where in 1950 it was merged with 
the Department of Land into the Land and Settlement Administration 
(Toprak ve Iskan Isleri Genel Miidiirliigi). 

When the Bulgarians announced the expulsion of the Bulgarian Turks, 
this Administration had the responsibility for the reception, transit, care, 
and settlement of the refugees assigned to it. Other Ministries, such as 
State, Foreign Affairs, Interior, Health, and Labor, were to aid in the 
program. When, in 1952, it became obvious that too many agencies were 
responsible for refugee settlement, the Land and Settlement Administration 
was placed directly under the Office of the Prime Minister. Its Director, 
appointed by the Prime Minister, was given the two-fold task of refugee 
resettlement and supervision over the existing program of internal land 
redistribution and resettlement * which had been going on since 1934. 

In addition to the direct efforts of the Turkish government, other emer- 
gency aid was soon supplied by Turkish organizations. A national tax 
exempt lottery was held on March 7, 1951. To provide another source of 
funds, a Special Aid Committee was formed in Ankara under the honorary 
chairmanship of President Celal Bayar, and his wife, Reside Bayar, became 
chairman of a Central Women’s Committee. Various other groups, such as 
the Turkish-American Women’s Cultural Society of Ankara, undertook 
relief activities. It was reported that by February 1, 1951, more than 
$815,000 had been donated by the Central Bank, Agricultural Bank, and 
the Ottoman Bank. 

Public reaction in Turkey was at first one of dismay that so many immi- 
grants should be suddenly poured into Turkey without proper arrangements 
for their care.* Up to this time immigrants from Bulgaria had been the 
individual responsibility of relatives and friends in Turkey. But when the 
government officially assumed responsibility for their reception and care, 
public opinion clamored that it was a patriotic duty to welcome the refugees 
and thus show defiance of Communism. Without such strong popular sup- 
port, it would have been extremely difficult to carry out the subsequent 
refugee resettlement program. 


6 Ibid., pp. 707-8. 


7 Personal interview with the Director of the Land and Settlement Administration, Ankara, 
February 12, 1953. 


8 New York Times, August 13, 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL AID TO THE REFUGEES 


At the urgent request of the Turkish government, a three-man mission 
of the International Refugee Organization (IRO), headed by Myer Cohen, 
arrived in early January 1951 to give technical assistance on the reception 
and care of the refugees. Similarly, the World Health Organization 
(WHO) sent a medical mission and granted $55,000 for medical aid. The 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
allocated $45,000 for supplies.® In addition to the Turkish Red Crescent 
Organization, Red Cross units in the United States, Canada, India, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and Sweden all 
gave assistance. Marshall Plan aid was extended in the form of TL 30 
million ($10,714,285) from counterpart funds in Turkey. 


RECEPTION AND ASSIGNMENT OF REFUGEES 


All the refugees entered Turkey at the frontier station of Edirne, after 
first being concentrated in Svilengrad by the Bulgarian government and 
then shipped by train to the border station. During the winter of 1950-51, 
the refugees suffered greatly both in Svilengrad and Edirne because of lack 
of housing and feeding facilities. Most of them had lost all of their posses- 
sions in Bulgaria and were destitute. But by the summer of 1951 the facili- 
ties had been greatly increased and a method of reception worked out. 
Upon arrival at a special railway station built for them, the refugees were 
given “DDT” treatment and typhoid and smallpox innoculations, and had 
their clothes disinfected. Their Bulgarian passports and Turkish visas were 
examined, they completed forms for registration of Turkish citizenship, 
were screened by security police, and given another medical check. Their 
particular occupations and abilities were surveyed and their preferences for 
settlement in particular areas noted. Normally, this process took only a few 
days, during which they stayed in reception camps, where sleeping and 
feeding accommodations were provided. Because of the huge number of 
refugees and the government’s inability to supply sufficient personnel and 
supplies, accommodations were often overcrowded, and in many cases it was 
impossible to make more than a cursory check of occupational qualifications. 

From Edirne the refugees were sent either to Tekirdag, a port on the 
Sea of Marmara, or to Istanbul. From these two centers they were assigned 
to provincial capitals, to which they were transported either by sea or by 
land at government expense. Upon their arrival at the provincial capitals 
they were assigned to a village or town within the province. In order to 
expedite their location in new homes, the government provided financial 
help to cover 27 days maintenance; after this period expired, the burden 


® Report of Reception and Care of Turkish Refugees from Bulgaria Submitted by the Special 
Mission of the International Refugee Organization, Ankara, January 23, 1951. 
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of maintenance was to rest on the provincial administrations. It must be 
stressed that even with all of these arrangements it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult for the refugees if individual Turkish families, many of 
whom had themselves been refugees, had not willingly accepted the task of 
providing temporarily food, shelter, and clothing. 


SCOPE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


At the outset, resettlement plans were made with the aim of eventually 
absorbing all refugees into the Turkish economy. Although a few business 
and professional men were included, the vast majority of refugees were 
farmers or semiskilled handicraft workers. It was decided to establish these 
people in circumstances as similar as possible to those they had had in 
Bulgaria. People who had cultivated wheat were to go to wheat areas, the 
tobacco farmers to tobacco areas. Similarly, mountain people were to go to 
mountain regions and plains people to plains regions. The over-all policy 
was to integrate them into local existing situations wherever possible, rather 
than to establish them as separate entities or communities. 

Under these policies, most of the refugees were moved to already estab- 
lished communities in 44 of the 63 provinces. (See map, facing page 1.) 
The families were scattered throughout a village or placed in groups in 
newly constructed suburbs of villages or towns. 

The number of new villages constructed solely for refugees was rather 
small, totaling less than 50. These were located principally in the Adana- 
Mersin and Antalya plains on the southern coast, both of which were areas 
of expanding commercial agriculture, and in the drier, steppe area of the 
central Anatolian plateau west of Tuz Gélii and north of Konya, which was 
but sparsely inhabited. The largest new development by far was the con- 
struction of over 2,000 houses in a single settlement in the suburbs of 
Istanbul immediately north of the Golden Horn. 

It soon became evident that the refugees did not want to be settled in the 
upland region of eastern Anatolia. This area is extremely mountainous, with 
rigorous and limiting climatic conditions, and what may be more to the 
point, suffers isolation from the rest of Turkey through lack of good com- 
munications. Moreover, the Turkish government too did not want to settle 
them there because of fears that Communist spies and agents would be 
infiltrated with bona fide immigrants into this strategic frontier zone along 
the Soviet border. 

Hence the refugees were settled west of a general boundary extending 
roughly from Ordu on the Black Sea through Erzincan, Tunceli, Elazig, 


Malatya, and Maras southward to the Turkish-Syrian boundary east of 
Hatay. 
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PLANS AND METHODS OF LAND ALLOTMENT 


Under the resettlement plans, all refugee families were to receive a house 
and a plot of land. For city dwellers the plot was to be simply large enough 
for a garden. But for farmers the lands allotted were to be large enough 
to support a family and were to include both arable and pasture lands. 

All the land allotted to refugees was to come from government-owned 
lands. About half of such land actually allotted came from farms aban- 
doned by Greek refugees who fled during the war of 1922-23 or who were 
sent to Greece during the subsequent population exchange. The Greeks had 
been settled in the areas of Izmir, Bursa, Eskisehir, Ankara, Kayseri, 
Maras, Malatya, and Diyarbakir. Although the government had settled 
Turks and Kurds in these areas from the poorer lands of eastern Anatolia, 
all of the Greek lands had not been distributed. Other government lands 
had been accumulated by reclamation of swamps and marshes, through 
confiscation of waqf (or vakif, religious charitable trust) lands and those 
which, until 1925, had belonged to the dervish orders, and also through 
expropriation of certain estates. 

The initial allotments of land were made in accordance with the terms 
of the Land Distribution Law of 1945 as modified in 1950, whereby the 
area allotted varied according to the number of members in a family, the 
quality of the land, and the steepness of terrain. By the end of 1952, a new 
scale of allotments was drawn up specifically for refugees by the Land and 
Settlement Administration. (See Table III.) This new scale more than 
doubled the previous allotments on grounds that experience with the Land 
Distribution Law indicated the need for larger plots to support a family. 
The allotments were made by locally appointed “land commissions.” 
Unfortunately, actual allotments were much smaller than the amounts 
indicated. 

Most of the settlers received their land in a single piece, although some 





Table 111: PROPOSED LAND ALLOTMENTS FOR REFUGEES (1953) 
(In déniim(a) per two-person family) 





Quality Arid Climate Humid Climate 

of Land (Less than 500 mm. annually) (More than 500 mm. annually) 
Steep Slope Level Irrigated “Steep Slope Level Irrigated 

Poor 160 80 20 60 30 14 

Medium 110 60 14 44 24 12 

Good 60 40 8 24 16 8 


Note: For a family of from two to five persons, one half of above allotted per person. Thus 
five persons would get 400 déniims (5 x 80) of poor, steep slope land in arid areas. If there are 
more than five persons in a family, 10% of the total for five is added for each additional person. 
Thus, for a family of six persons, the total of similar land allotted would be 440 déniim (400 
plus 40). 

Source: Interview with officials of Land and Settlement Administration, Ankara, March 11, 
1953. 

(a) A déniim varies locally in size but is approximately equal to .227 acres. 
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lands were divided into noncontiguous strips in order to provide crop land 
and pasture or to compensate for differences in fertility and terrain. The 
refugees received citizenship rights and full title to the land, but with the 
stipulation that the land could not be sold for 25 years. 


RESULTS OF RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


By the end of 1952, the major portion of the resettlement of the 154,393 
refugees who arrived during 1950 and 1951 was completed. According to 
oficial statistics, by that time, 16,582 agricultural families had received 
853,812 decares (211,077 acres) of land, an average of 51.49 decares 
(12.7 acres) per family. They were also given 92 tractors, 6,931 horses, 
9,183 wagons, 7,260 oxen and cows, 10,494 plows, 5,291 hoes, 5,265 
shovels, and 5,668 rakes; 15,916 families received 7,009,710 kilograms 
(7,717 tons) of seed of all sorts. In addition, 14,995 agricultural families 
were allotted TL 20,141,836 ($7,193,513) in loans and bank credits, while 
1,566 nonagricultural families, such as the families of tradesmen, were 
awarded TL 739,310 ($264,040) in bank credits for capital needs. 

These cold statistics give little indication of the results of the program 
in terms of human satisfaction. They give but little evidence of the feelings 
of relief and freedom in Turkey following the terror, privation, and suffer- 
ing under the Communist regime in Bulgaria. The sincere welcome tendered 
by the Turkish government and the Turkish citizens contributed as much as 
the material aid in facilitating permanent settlement of the refugees in 
different parts of Turkey in comparatively short order. There has been, of 
course, some dissatisfaction on the part of both refugees and Turks, but 
it has not altered the basic pattern of mutual respect. 

Although at first the refugees stayed in the areas to which they were 
assigned, by the end of 1952 a reshifting of refugees had become noticeable. 
The movement was from the poorer or more isolated areas to the cities and 
towns, with the major shift being to the Aegean and Marmara coastal 
areas, especially to Istanbul and Izmir. 


EVALUATION AND PROSPECTS OF THE REFUGEE 
RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


There is no doubt that the program for reception and settlement of the 
refugees has been a signal success. It must be stressed that the political 
nature of the expulsion designed to embarrass Turkey did in reality boom- 
erang, because the effort to receive and provide for the refugees became a 
matter of both national and individual honor, particularly at a time of 
Turkish direct participation and heroism in the Korean war against the 
Communists. Furthermore, this influx came at a time when the Turkish 
economy was at a peak period of productivity. Turkey had avoided damage 
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during World War II, was receiving direct aid from the United States 
under the Marshall Plan, and had increased production of cotton and wheat 
during a period of high international prices for these commodities. 

Credit must also be given to the international organizations, such as 
WHO, IRO and UNICEF, as well as to both the international Red Cross 
and Turkish Red Crescent organizations for the expeditious organization 
of emergency aid. Had such aid not been supplied, particularly medical 
services, it is probable that a large number would have suffered sickness and 
death. 

The techniques of resettlement from the method of reception to estab- 
lishment in homes and occupations have on the whole been efficient and 
orderly. But in view of the volume of refugees and the suddenness of their 
entry, there was too little time to ascertain individual preferences for settle- 
ment in certain areas of Turkey. The most severe criticism that can be 
leveled at the program is that although proposed allotments of land for 
refugees are adequate for supporting a family, in actuality numerous fami- 
lies have received as little as two decares and in some cases no land has been 
given at all. This was the major complaint of the refugees who reiterated 
their desire to provide their own livelihood by tilling land, rather than to 
be burdens upon a national or international relief service. It must also be 
noted that the resettlement program has had to provide for only some 
150,000 refugees rather than for the full 250,000 expected, so that the best 
facilities and lands were available for this initial group. Should the addi- 
tional 100,000 be expelled by Bulgaria, poorer accommodations and lands 
will have to be utilized. 

Two techniques developed by the Land and Settlement Administration 
are of particular interest in that they provide a logical basis for effective 
resettlement. The first is the integration of previous social patterns with 
those of the new area. The refugees were settled in villages where their 
communal modes of living could continue without basic disruption and 
where there already was an established pattern into which they could fit. 
The second technique is that of matching previous climatic and physio- 
graphic patterns, so that families would again find themselves in relatively 
familiar environments, where the agricultural cycle could be readily under- 
stood. These techniques and methods of resettlement of the Turks from 
Bulgaria might well serve as practical models for large-scale resettlement 
of peoplé in other areas of the world. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 


COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


Arab Elections 


ENERAL ELECTIONS were held in 
Iraq, Jordan, and Syria during the months 
of September and October. In the first two 
countries, where polling took place on Septem- 
ber 12 and October 16 respectively, the trend 
| was toward chambers made up of “independ- 
ents” either favoring the Government or so 
disorganized among themselves as not to con- 
stitute an effective opposition. In Iraq the 
major political parties had disbanded during 
the summer, and following the election, on 
September 22, all parties were ordered to do 
so in order to reregister, if they wished, under 
a more stringent Societies Law. The upshot in 
Iraq was a parliament composed of a large 
majority of “independents” who personally 
supported Gen. Nuri al-Sa‘id, the leader of the 
former Constitutional Unionists. In Jordan, 
likewise, the new chamber consisted largely of 
“independents” loyal to the Government of 
Tawfiq Abu al-Huda. The elections there, 
however, were marked by violence which re- 
sulted in the death of at least 9 persons and the 
burning of the U.S. Information library. The 
naming of 1 Communist deputy under the guise 
of the National Democratic party was a reflec- 
tion of strength brought about by willingness 
to exchange votes with other leftists groups. 
In Syria the elections were on the opposite 
tack from Iraq.* In reaction against the au- 
thoritarian regime of Pres. Shishakli, political 
parties were again given free rein. During the 
summer, after elections had been announced, 
there was considerable jockeying for position 
among the various groups — some old, some 
new or realigned. Ex-President Shukri al- 
Quwwatli returned from Egypt on August 7 
and tried unsuccessfully to re-establish first a 
popular following, then a union of moderate 
and conservative elements. Candidates of the 
two most conservative elements among them — 
the National and People’s parties — were no 
more successful in agreeing on a combined slate 
of candidates, and thus entered the election sep- 
arately and with only partially completed lists. 


1For details of the Syrian election, the JouRNAL 
is indebted to Prof. George Haddad of the Syrian 
University, Damascus. 


Indeed, partial lists were characteristic of the 
election, forcing the voter to select from a 
variety of parties. In Damascus, for example, 
with a total representation of 12, the National 
party presented 6 candidates, the People’s party 
4, the Arab Renaissance Socialist 3, the Social 
Cooperative 2, the National Socialist 2, the 
National Union (i.e., Communist) 3. In addi- 
tion, the voter was faced with several lists of 
independents. 

A caretaker Government of neutral lawyers 
and high government officials under Sa‘id al- 
Ghazzi had been formed on June 19 to prepare 
for the elections. On the military side, the 
Army Chief of Staff issued a general proclama- 
tion to all units not to interfere in any way. 
These precautions induced all groups to par- 
ticipate, and the conduct of the election was 
above serious criticism: secret, free, and with- 
out major disturbance. Only in Hama, where 
two lists — one of independent landlords and 
the other put up by the Arab Renaissance So- 
cialist party under Akram Hawrani, a native 
of Hama—were sharply opposed, was the 
Army obliged to maintain order. The turnout, 
however, was everywhere low, with only 40% 
of the electorate voting on September 24-25, 
and not more than 30% when the elections 
were completed on October 4—5. Women joined 
in the voting, a right extended in 1949 to those 
having an elementary education, but with no 
better showing than the men: of 8,322 women 
registered in Damascus, only 38% cast effective 
ballots. The general lack of enthusiasm was 
possibly a result of the numerous elections held 
in recent years, coupled with cynicism toward 
the politicians now returning to the parliamen- 
tary scene. Another factor was the deplorable 
state of the electoral lists, which had not been 
revised for several years, preventing younger 
voters, in particular, from taking part. 

The most significant outcome of the Syrian 
election was the return, as in Jordan and Iraq, 
of a large number of independents: some 81 out 
of a total of 142 might be counted as such. 
These independents, however, were not pseudo- 
independents, but in fact represented a volun- 
tary revolt from the old parties. They tended 
to congregate in blocs grouped around indi- 
vidual spokesmen. We thus find among them a 
“democratic bloc” of about 38 deputies under 
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the leadership of Khalid al-Azm of Damascus; 
a “liberal bloc” of 12 under Munir al-Ajlani; a 
“Muslim bloc” of 5, including several members 
of the Muslim Brotherhood (but not its leader 
in Syria, Mustafa Siba‘i, who did not stand for 
election); and a “tribal bloc” of 26, in which 
were grouped the 9 representatives of the tribes, 
representatives of rural districts, and leaderless 
independents. The organized parties could mus- 
ter among them only about 61 seats, with 28 
going to the People’s party, 16 to the Arab 
Renaissance-Socialists, and 12 to the National- 
ists. One Communist was seated under the 
guise of the National Union Party: Khalid 
Bakdash, generally regarded as the outstanding 
Communist leader in the Arab world. 

A trend away from the traditional political 
representatives was to be seen also in the defeat 
of such “feudal” families as the ‘Azm’s and 
Barazi’s of Hama, the Hiraki’s of Ma‘arra, 
and the ‘Abd al-Rizzaq’s of Tartous. But the 
trend was not so much a positive expression of 
liberalism and reform as a protest against the 
old and a desire for new faces. When it came 
to the creation of a Government, it was still 
the Nationalist party and the People’s party, 
together with the moderate independents, which 
held the balance of power against the opposition 
of Hawrani, Bakdash, and Khalid al-‘Azm’s 
“democratic bloc” — the last because of per- 
sonal rivalry over the position of Prime Min- 
ister, with a possible eye to the Presidency. No 
new leader emerged to take hold, so in the end 
it was back to an elder statesman — Faris al- 
Khuri — that the Nationalist-People’s party 
coalition had to turn to form a Government. 
This was in keeping with the negative and 
essentially conservative character of the elec- 
tion, but unless new leadership emerged before 
long, the protest might go one step further and 
look to younger, more energetic personalities 
on the left. 

If one looks deeper into the pattern of these 
electoral trends and asks why there seems to be 
no alternative in Arab politics to firm leader- 
ship on the one hand, either under a military 
dictatorship or the dominance of a seasoned 
politican such as Nuri al-Sa‘id, and parliamen- 
tary obstructionism and indecision on the other, 
one is forced to conclude that at bottom is a 
failure to resolve effectively certain basic ques- 
tions of political faith: What kind of govern- 
ment commands loyalty? What is the relation- 
ship of pan-Islam to pan-Arabism, and of both 
to Arab nationalism? What is the economic 
and social goal of an Arab nation and what are 
its citizens willing to sacrifice to reach it? 


What foreign policy is best suited to forwari 


- ‘ . nority 
these aims? Not until such questions as they ence sts 
are answered convincingly and the answers fin( agree t¢ 
popular response will seizure of power by ¥) the free 


small, well-organized group — either of th goal w: 
Army or allied with it — cease to be the alter. The 


native to parliamentary indecision. gressed 
ati present 

Autonomy for Tunisia activity 
tiation 


Conversations began on September 13 be ) where 
tween French and Tunisian representatives a )) There 
a first step in giving effect to Premier Mend&s © Cairo, 
France’s promise of autonomy for Tunisia. The 9 operati 
Neo-Destour, Tunisia’s nationalist party, had © any co 
endorsed these negotiations and thus gave | joined 
France a new opportunity to work out a sys © to lay. 
tem of government in Tunisia on which both © of the 
parties might agree. This had previously been } of the 
attempted on the basis of the reforms of Feb- ) pect fc 
ruary 1951, but the effort had foundered a year The 
later when it became apparent to the Tunisian; 7 no pla 
that French administrators were determined to ~ parall 
maintain a tight control over their affairs. 7 of the 
Faced with Tunisian refusal to concede special ') Pays-' 
judicial and legislative rights to French citizens |) invest 
resident in Tunisia, the French Government © the bz 
had arrested the Neo-Destour leaders, caused © Char 
the appointment of a subservient Government, © refori 
and proceeded to put the further “reforms” it isd 
into effect without nationalist cooperation’ ~ can v 
The result was a period of increasing tenseness 7 rocco 
and open resistance, leading to the new French 
offer of self-government. 

The promise of autonomy implied at least 
one advance over the proposals of 1951 and 
1952. This was the granting of complete free- 
dom of action to the ministries to be held by O: 
Tunisians, instead of making them subject to ) the ! 
veto by a French-controlled authority. More § “0? 
difficult problems than this, however, had ¥ P@"yY 
blocked Tunisian-French accord before and it | !ran 
remained to be seen whether they could now be & 5: !' 
smoothed out. The Tunisians concede that § P@Y" 








foreign affairs and external defense will remain — ™ ™ 
under the direction of France. But what of F 1" ' 
internal security (i.e., the ever-sensitive Min- — P4y! 


istry of Interior) and finance? There also re- tails 
mains the juridical, political, and economic be a 
position of French citizens resident in Tunisia, § [U" 
on which the control of internal security and onc 
finance has a direct bearing. The proposed | Mill 
reforms of 1952 had projected what amounted 8) 
to co-sovereignty for this foreign French mi- Mid 


2For a discussion of the issues at stake at that | 
time, see Middle East Journal, vol. 6 (Spring 1952), 
pp. 184-89, 208-09. , 
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‘nority, but the Neo-Destour, with independ- 


ence its ultimate goal, steadfastly refused to 
agree to any reform which might circumscribe 
the freedom of the native Tunisian when that 
goal was finally reached. 

The Tunisian-French talks had not pro- 


" gressed far enough to get a clear picture of 


present attitudes before fellagha (armed band) 


' activity in the hills brought a lull in the nego- 


tiations. The violence spread to Algeria as well, 
where it seemed to have no specific objective. 
There is evidence that it was stimulated from 
Cairo, where nationalist committees are in 
operation and there is strong sentiment against 


' any compromise. In Tunisia the Neo-Destour 


joined the French in calling upon the fellagha 


' to lay down their arms, and approximately half 
> of the estimated number had done so by the end 


of the year, with a quieter atmosphere in pros- 
pect for a continuation of negotiations. 
The Mendés-France Government presented 


' no plan for significant reforms in Morocco to 


parallel those in Tunisia. The close association 
of the colons with the banks of Indo-Chine and 
Pays-Bas, through which most of the capital 
investment in Morocco is handled, and of both 
the banks and wealthier colons with the French 


' Chamber of Deputies, made any proposal for 
' reforms in Morocco extremely delicate. Indeed, 


it is doubtful whether any French Government 
can voice a plan for political reforms in Mo- 
rocco and survive. 


Note on Iranian Oil 
Agreement * 


One of the issues involved in a settlement of 
the Iranian oil question was that of compensa- 
tion to be paid the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany * for the nationalization of its property in 
Iran. In the consortium agreement of August 
5, 1954, the compensation demand was met by 
payments from the participating oil companies 
in return for the shares they acquired in Iran- 
ian oil production, plus a modest compensation 
payment by the Government of Iran. The de- 
tails of the settlement are reliably reported to 
be as follows: (1) the members of the consor- 
tium will pay Anglo-Iranian $50 million at 
once; (2) they will pay an additional $50 
million after 6 months or a production of 6 


8 For an over-all summary of the agreement, see 
Middle East Journal, vol. 8 (Autumn 1954), p. 445. 

* As of December 17, 1954, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company became the British Petroleum Company. 
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million tons, whichever is the sooner; (3) they 
will pay still another $50 million after 10 
months or a production of 12 million tons, 
whichever is the sooner; (4) all members of 
the consortium, including Anglo-Iranian, will 
pay 10¢ a bbl. on the first 850 million tons 
produced, representing an accrual to Anglo- 
Iranian of approximately $360 million; (5) 
the Government of Iran will pay $70 million 
as compensation ver a period of 10 years, 
beginning in 1957. The total of these payments 
comes to approximately $580 million. 


New Departure in Pakistan 


During the last three months of 1954 Pakis- 
tan underwent a drastic readjustment of its 
internal political alignment. The crisis was 
brought about by the Constituent Assembly, 
which on September 22 passed amendments to 
the proposed constitution stripping the Gov- 
ernor General of much of his powers and ex- 
tending decentralization of authority in West 
Pakistan. In doing so, the Assembly over- 
stepped its powers, in fact if not in theory. 
Originally named in 1947 for the purpose of 
framing a constitution and administering Pak- 
istan pro tem, the Assembly had never been 
truly representative and tended to become less 
so as the years passed. Its self-perpetuation in 
power, the evidence of corruption in its admin- 
istration, and its repudiation of the election 
results in East Pakistan in May 1954 all 
worked to undermine both its authority and 
the solidarity of the country as a whole. 

On October 24 Governor General Ghulam 
Mohammed, with the backing of the military, 
dissolved the Assembly and reshuffled the Cab- 
inet to include stronger Army representation 
(in the crucial ministries of Defense and In- 
terior). Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali was 
kept on despite his previous alignment with the 
Constituent Assembly; indeed, his position in 
the controversy appears to have been equivocal. 
The new Government next proceeded to con- 
solidate its power in West Pakistan and to 
unify administration under the center by unit- 
ing the princely states and provinces. As the 
year ended the Government was attempting to 
come to an agreement with the United Front 
leaders of East Pakistan in an effort to counter- 
act the separatist sentiment which had been 
engendered by the Assembly. Only after these 
forces had been reconciled would the time come 
for new elections and a reframing of the 
constitution. 
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SEPTEMBER | — NOVEMBER 30, 1954 


Aden and Aden Protectorates 


(See also Arab League) 


1954 

Sept. 1: According to an Aden government an- 
nouncement, 15 Yemeni soldiers crossed into the 
Awdhali Sultanate in the Western Aden Protec- 
torate and attacked farmers, but were dispersed 
by local guards. 

Sept. g: It was announced that Sir Tom Hickin- 
botham, Governor of Aden, had accepted an in- 
vitation from the Imam of Yemen to visit Taiz to 
discuss the Aden-Yemen dispute. 

Sept. 13: The town of Marta’ was attacked by 
raiders from across the Yemen border. 

Oct. 15: According to a government statement, 
raiders from Am Somah in the Yemen crossed 
into the Awdhali Sultanate and attacked Marta’; 
they were driven off without casualties. 

Oct. 20: The Yemeni Legation at London reported 
that R.A.F. planes had recently carried out raids 
in the southern region of Yemen, terrorizing the 
inhabitants, and that Aden levies had attacked 
tribes, who had restricted themselves to defensive 
action. 

Tawfik Chamandi, Yemeni delegate at the UN, 
protested against information being given by 
Great Britain to the Trusteeship Council on con- 
ditions in Aden and the surrounding territory on 
the grounds that Yemen did not recognize British 
jurisdiction in that area. Specifically, he objected 
to placing “the so-called Aden and the West and 
East Protectorates” in the category of non-self- 
governing territories, asserting that they formed 
an integral part of the Yemen. 


Afghanistan 
(See Pakistan, Saudi Arabia) 


Algeria 
(See also Arab League) 


1954 

Oct. 31: Small unidentified bands made some 30 
attacks at various points, mostly in the Départe- 
ment of Constantine near the Tunisian border 
and a few in Oran near the Moroccan border. 
Nine persons were killed and about 30 wounded. 

Now. 1: Three hundred Mobile Guards arrived 
from Marseilles, as well as 600 Republican se- 
curity troops. French Premier Mendés-France 
announced that 3 battalions of parachutists 
would also be sent. 

Moulay Merbah, secretary general of the ex- 

tremist nationalist party, the Movement for the 
Triumph of Democratic Liberties, was arrested. 


Nov. 2: Two French armored columns succeede 
in partially clearing the Arris region of rebek 


who continued to occupy mountain heights in th 


vicinity. 
Now. 4: Two French columns attacked some 1, 


rebels in the heights above Foum Toub in th 
Aurés area. 


Ferhat Abbas, leader of the Union of the A) ~ 


gerian Manifesto (a nationalist group), issue 
an appeal for calm. 


Nov. 5: Francois Mitterand, French Minister of th” 


Interior, stated that security troops in Algeri: 
would be increased by 4 more companies. 
The Paris Cabinet declared the Movement fo; 


the Triumph of Democratic Liberties dissolved — 
Raids were made on the party’s headquarten — 
' 


both in France and in Algeria. 


Now. 12: The French National Assembly voted i: _ 


favor of Premier Mendés-France’s proposal t 
postpone indefinitely a full-dress debate on the 
Algerian situation. 

Nov. 13: Ten persons, including 3 French soldier, 


were killed in renewed outbreaks at Dijebd 


Uchmoul and Tigzirt. 


Nov. 26: More than 1,000 men, women, and childre | 


left the mountain section of the Aurés region for 
the plains in response to a military order, pre 
paratory to a concerted advance on terrorist 
stongholds. 

French Interior Minister Francois Mitterand 
arrived in Algeria to inspect the Constantine Dé 


partement. He announced that the situation wa 


not critical. 


Arab League 


1054 
Sept. 10: The Political Committee ended a 4-day 
meeting at Cairo. Among the decisions taken were: 
(1) to support the Arab point of view in Morocco 
and Algeria, and not to raise the Tunisian ques 
tion in the United Nations until the results of 


the French concessions there were known; (2) to | 


take steps for Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and Yemet 
to become members of the International Labor 
Office; (3) to reject a UN proposal to transfer 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) responsibilities for aid to Arab refu- 
gees to the Arab states; (4) to provide for trans 
lation of UN documents into Arabic; (5) to ask 
member states to continue to use their good offices 
for an amicable settlement of the Cyprus ques 
tion; (6) to postpone the question of transferring 
1,200 Arab refugee families to Libya until the 
next meeting; (7) to support Indonesia in its 
dispute with the Netherlands over West New 
Guinea; and (8) to maintain the decision of the 
League Council of Jan. 19, 1954, to seek a peace 
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~ ful settlement of the Aden-Yemen dispute through 

diplomatic channels. 

sept. 28: The Arab Bureaus for the Boycott of 
Israel completed a week’s conference at Damas- 
cus. Resolutions taken were to be submitted to 





ceded the Arab League Council. 
‘ebels | Oct. 24: The Economic Experts Committee decided 
in th to recommend reduction of up to 50 percent in 
customs duties on some industrial products and 
Tm to amend the Trade and Payments Agreement. 
D th 7} Oct. 30: The League Council opened the first meet- 
) ing of its 22nd session at Cairo with Shaykh 
¢ Al > {brahim al-Fadl of Saudi Arabia as chairman. 
suc") Vow, g: Egypt became the 2nd signatory (after 
> Jordan) to the Arab Nationality Agreement, 
of th > approved by the League Council on Apr. 5, 1954. 


geri: eH Nov. 17: The Secretariat issued a statement calling 
on the French government to revise its attitude 


it fr > toward the nationalist movement in North Africa 
vel ~ and offer the North African peoples independence 
unten and sovereignty. 
ed in © B h ° 
al t anrein 
n the 7) 1054 
Sept. 25: Some 3,000 taxicab drivers went on strike 

diers in protest against a government order compelling 
jebe drivers to take out 3rd-party insurance policies. 

_ The Bahrein government issued the order follow- 





ing a heavy increase in loss of life and property 
from automobile accidents. 


. Cyprus 

) 1954 

> Sept. 23: The UN General Assembly’s Steering 
Committee voted 9 to 3 with 3 abstentions to place 
the Greek proposal for self-determination for 
Cyprus on the General Assembly’s agenda. 

| Nov. 24: An appeal from the Mufti of Cyprus, 
' religious leader of the Turkish-Muhammadan 
minority on Cyprus, to vote against the Greek 
proposal for a plebiscite on Cyprus was circulated 











sd to all delegations at the UN. 

‘occa 

“g" Egypt 

3 0 

) to | (See also Palestine Problem, Syria, Sudan, 
men | Tunisia ) 

abor | 105¢ 

isfet | Sept. 1: Two resignations and a few changed posi- 
ency tions resulted in the following Cabinet: 

efu- Lt. Col. Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir — Prime Min- 
ans- ister 

ask Wing Comdr. Gamal Salim — Deputy Prime 
fices Minister 

uer Mahmud Fawzi— Foreign Affairs 

ring Lt. Col. Zakariya Muhi al-Din — Interior 
the Maj. Salah Salim— National Guidance, 
| its Sudan Affairs 

New Fathi Ridwan — Communications 

the § Ahmad Husni— Justice 


Shaykh Hasan al-Baquri — Wakfs 
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Nur al-Din Tarraf— Public Health 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Raziq Sidki — Agriculture 

Wing Comdr. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi — 
Municipalities 

Group Capt. Hasan Ibrahim — Minister of 
State for Republican Affairs 

Maj. Gen. ‘Abd al-Hakim Amir — War 

Lt. Col. Husayn al-Shafai’i— Social Affairs 

Maj. Kamal al-Din Husayn — Education 

Dr. ‘Abd al-Monim al-Kaysuni — Finance 

Hasan Mara‘i— Commerce 

Gindi ‘Abd al-Malik — Supply 

Dr. Ahmad Sharabasi — Public Works 

Lt. Col. Anwar al-Sawdat— Minister of 
State 

Sept. 2: Maj. Salah Salim left for Amman, Jor- 
dan, for talks with Jordanian officials, 

Sept. 8: A military mission headed by Brig. Fathi 
Rizk Ahmad left Cairo for Saudi Arabia to 
inspect the Saudi army and military factories, 
and to undertake the task of coordinating mili- 
tary plans of the Saudi and Egyptian armies. 

Sept. 9: It was announced that Maj. Salah Salim, 
Minister for National Guidance and Sudanese 
Affairs, had been granted a “leave of unspecified 
duration” and that Col. Husayn al-Shafai‘i would 
undertake his duties. 

Sept. 10: After a meeting between Maj. Salah Salim 
and Prime Minister Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, it was 
announced that Major Salim had cancelled his 
“leave” and was returning to duty. 

Sept. 13: A government decree provided that all 
sermons for Friday prayer meetings would be 
written “in a concise manner” by authorities of 
the Ministry of Wakfs. 

Sept. 16: Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Muhammad 
Ibrahim and 4 other high army officials arrived 
in Washington to begin a 3-week tour of U.S. 
army installations. 

Sept. 17: Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id com- 
pleted 2 days of discussions with Egyptian offi- 
cials. 

Sept. 19: Syrian Prime Minister Sa‘id al-Ghazzi and 
the Syrian Chief of Staff arrived in Cairo for 
conferences with Egyptian officials regarding 
Muslim Brotherhood activities in Syria. 

Sept. 23: The Revolutionary Command Council 
(R.C.C.) issued an order stripping 5 leaders of 
the Muslim Brotherhood of their Egyptian nation- 
ality. Those involved were: ‘Abd al-Hakim Abdin, 
Sa‘id Ramadan, Sa‘d al-Din al-Walili, Muham- 
mad Nagib Gawifal, and Kamil Isma‘il al-Sharif. 

Sept. 24: Hasan al-Hudaybi, who had been acting 
head of the Muslim Brotherhood, was elected 
Supreme Guide for life. 

Sept. 28: Anthony Nutting, British Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, arrived in 
Cairo to head Britain’s delegation for final nego- 
tiations for a treaty regarding the future status 
of the Suez Canal Zone. 

Oct. 7: A spokesman for the Ministry of Interior 
confirmed that 1o9 high-ranking police officers 
had been dismissed within the previous 10 days. 
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Oct. 15: The government closed the Egyptian news 
agency MENA, allegedly for misquoting govern- 
ment officials. 

Oct. 19: A 13-article main agreement accompanied 
by 2 annexes, 17 exchanges of notes, and an 
agreed minute elaborating the articles of the 
main agreement were signed with Great Britain 
in final settlement of the Suez Canal negotiations. 
Principal points provided for the withdrawal of 
all British troops by June 18, 1956; termination 
of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty; a 7-year pe- 
riod during which British or other Allied troops 
might re-enter the zone in case of attack upon 
the Arab states or Turkey; the 1888 Constanti- 
nople Convention guaranteeing freedom of navi- 
gation to be upheld. The agreement was to be in 
force 7 years from the date of signature. (For 
text, see HMSO, Cmd. 9298.) 

Oct. 20: About 70 members of the Muslim Brother- 
hood’s general assembly and other members met 
and declared that Supreme Guide Hasan al- 
Hudaybi was “on leave.” The group also named 
a new 8-man provisional committee. 

Oct. 21: After a meeting of the Brotherhood’s full 
general assembly, Deputy Supreme Guide Khamis 
Hamada announced that the Oct. 20 decisions of 
the anti-al-Hudaybi faction were invalid. 

Oct. 26: An unsuccessful attempt was made on the 
life of Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir when he 
was addressing a public meeting at Alexandria. 
The assailant was identified as a member of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

Oct. 27: The Ministry of National Guidance an- 
nounced that 400 members of the Muslim Brother- 
hood had been seized by the police as a result of 
the attempt on the life of the Prime Minister. The 
Cairo headquarters of the Brotherhood were 
burned by a mob of students and workers. 

Oct. 29: Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir told a rally 
of workers that his bloodless army movement 
would turn into a bloody revolution, if necessary, 
to stamp out Muslim Brotherhood terrorism. 

Oct. 30: Maj. Salah Salim announced the arrest of 
Hasan al-Hudaybi, accused of plotting to over- 
throw the government with scores of assassina- 
tions; President Nagib was excepted from the 
list. Major Salim said the terrorist group within 
the Brotherhood was headed by al-Hudaybi, re- 
tired army colonels ‘Abd al-Munaym and ‘Abd 
al-Rauf, retired police Maj. Salah Shadi, and 
Yusuf Talaat. 

Nov. 3: Chief UN delegate Dr. Mahmud Azmi 
collapsed during a speech before the Security 
Council and died less than 2 hours later. ‘Umar 
Lufti, an official of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, became acting head of the delegation. 

Nov. 6: An agreement was signed with the United 
States whereby the U.S. would grant Egypt $40 
million for modernization of its economy. Current 
plans called for construction of a new dam at 
Aswan and road and railroad improvement. The 
new dam was expected to bring under cultivation 
an additional 2 million acres and ultimately to 
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provide ro billion kilowatt hours of cheap elect 
power for industry. t 

Nov. 14: The R.C.C. relieved President Nagib g 
his official duties and placed him under how 
arrest. Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Nasir assume 
the presidential duties, although the office its 
was declared vacant for the time being. 

Nov. 15: The R.C.C. announced to foreign co 


claves ¢ 
yoted f 


congres 
The pr 
before 
Indiz 
minate 
expire 


spondents in Cairo, but not to the local pres Oct. 21: 


that ex-president Nagib had cooperated with th) 
Communists and Muslim Brotherhood fanatics j| 
an effort to overthrow Prime Minister ‘Abd 
Nasir’s government. 

Nov. 17: The Council of ‘Ulama’ of al-Azhar Un}_ 
versity denounced the terrorists among the Mw] 
lim Brotherhood, charging that they distorted th! 
teachings of the Qur’an in a violent pursuit ¢ 
their own ambitions. 

The government published names of 1) 
“wanted” members of the Brotherhood, and a) 
rested about 30 of them, including Supreme Guid 
al-Hudaybi and Yusuf Talaat, chief of the te)” 
rorist section. ; 

Nov. 20: Maj. Salah Salim announced that th) 
R.C.C. had offered the office of president » 
Ahmad Lufti al-Sayad, 84-year-old scholar ani) 
former foreign minister. 

Nov. 22: Ahmad Lufti announced that he had & 
clined the offer of the office of president. 

Supreme Guide Hasan al-Hudaybi went « 
trial on charges of plotting to overthrow tk 
R.C.C. He pleaded not guilty. 


Ethiopia 
1054 
Oct. 14: Emperor Haile Selassie arrived in Londw 
for a 2-week visit. 
Oct. 28: The Emperor arrived in Paris for a vist 
with President René Coty. 


India 


(See also Kashmir) 


1954 
Sept. 8: Khandubhai K. Desai was appointed Labor 





Minister to succeed Vihara Venkata Giri. 
Sept. 11: In a note to the Portuguese government, 
India rejected Portugal’: charges that armed 
bands from India had occupied the Portugues 
possessions of Dadra and Nagar Aveli. 

Oct. 4: The government announced that Mme. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, President of the UN 
General Assembly’s Eighth Session, had beet 
appointed Indian High Commissioner in Londoo 
and Ambassador to Ireland. 

Oct. 14: A 2-year trade agreement was signed with 
Communist China governing the transit of Chi- 
nese commodities to Tibet through India, so long 
as such commodities were not available in India. 

Oct. 15: Prime Minister Nehru left New Delhi for 
a 2-week tour of Communist China. 

Oct. 18: Elected representatives of the French et 
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claves of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahé, and Yanam 
yoted for merger with India at a “consultation 
congress” sponsored by the French government. 
The proceedings of the congress were to be put 
before the Chamber of Deputies at Paris. 

India notified the U.S. of its decision to ter- 
minate the bilateral air agreement that was to 
expire Jan. 17, 1955. 

Oct. 21: Robert L. Garner, vice president of the 
International Bank, announced at New Delhi that 
India and Pakistan had agreed to resume negoti- 
ations in their dispute over waters of the Indus 
River basin. 

An agreement was signed with France whereby 
the French enclaves in India would be transferred 
to the Indian government. Among other things, 
India agreed to protect and promote local cul- 
tural and religious institutions. French was to 
remain the official language. French nationals who 
wished to leave would be permitted to do so and 
could freely repatriate their properties over a 
10-year period. 


| Oct. 24: Minister of Food and Agriculture Rafi 


Ahmed Kidwai died suddenly of a heart attack. 

Nov. 1: India took over the 4 French enclaves at a 
brief ceremony in Pondicherry. Kewal Singh, first 
Indian Chief Commissioner of the settlements, 
ordered a general amnesty for all political pris- 
oners, and accepted the seal of authority from a 
special French envoy. 

Nov. 2: Prime Minister Nehru returned from a 
2-week tour of China, Vietnam, and other neigh- 
boring places. 

Now. 6: The Congress-dominated Ministry of Chief 
Minister T. Prakasam of Andhra State resigned 
after receiving a vote of nonconfidence in the 
legislature on the issue of prohibition. 

Nov. 15: The Central Government delegated all 
powers of the state of Andhra to its governor, 
Chandulal Trivedi, who suspended the state con- 
stitution and ordered new elections. 

Now. 19: Minister of Production K. C. Reddy pre- 
sided at the opening of the new $35-million 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company refinery at Trom- 
bay, an island 8 miles from Bombay. 

Nov. 28: Prime Minister Nehru, at a large public 
meeting, attacked the Communist Party of India. 
The attack stemmed largely from provocation 
caused by a Communist plan to organize a nation- 
wide bank strike. 

Nov. 30: U.S. Ambassador George V. Allen left 
New Delhi for Washington to take up the post 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, 
African and South Asian Affairs. 


Iran 
1054 
Oct. 10: Hosayn Fatemi, foreign minister under 
the former Mosaddeq government, was sentenced 
to death for inciting rebellion. Ali Shayegan, one 
of Mosaddeq’s foremost advisers, and Ahmad 
Razavi, former deputy speaker of the Majlis and 
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a National Front leader, were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 





Oct. 21: The Majlis ratified the Iran-Consortium 


oil agreement signed on Aug. 5 by 113 votes to 
5, with 1 abstention. Nine deputies were absent. 

Oct. 28: The Senate ratified the Aug. 5 oil agree- 
ment by 41 votes to 4, with 4 abstentions. 

Oct. 30: Oil was loaded on U.S., British, French, 
and Dutch tankers at Abadan as the new oil 
agreement went into effect. 

Now. 2: The body of Prince Ali Reza, heir-presump- 
tive to the throne, was found near the wreckage 
of his plane, which had crashed in mountains 
northeast of Tehran. 

Nov. 10: Hosayn Fatemi was executed by a firing 
squad. 


Iraq 


(See also Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem, Turkey) 


1954 

Sept. 1: Three Royal Decrees were issued in an 
effort to tighten the reins on Communist activities. 

Sept. 2: The government ordered the dissolution 
of the National Democratic Party led by Kamil 
Chadirchi and the suspension of its organ Sawt 
al-Ahali because of its criticism of the decrees of 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 12: Iraqis went to the polls to elect a new 
Chamber of Deputies. Only 24 seats were con- 
tested by 43 candidates, since 111 members had 
been returned unopposed. Election results were 
as follows: 

Constitutional Union Party (running as 


GAREY 5c cc ccccccscnecccses 

Independents (all supporters of Nuri 
BEBOTE) 2. cccvcccccccesesasecsses 29 
Ummah (running as independents).... 8 
TOE sn cpvescccuenscsecosenserpepee 2 

Popular Front (running as independ- 
GED ccccncccencsacacpenherscotns> 2 
135 


Sept. 16: At the opening of the new Chamber, King 
Faysal’s Speech from the Throne outlined the 
government’s program, laying particular stress 
on internal development. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab Mirjan, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, was elected Speaker of the Chamber. 

Sept. 17: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id flew to Cairo 
for a visit prior to a trip to London. 

Sept. 18: King Faysal and Prime Minister Nuri 
al-Sa‘id arrived in London, where it was believed 
discussions regarding the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty 
would be undertaken, although the visit was 
described as “unofficial.” 

Sept. 19: Minister of Interior Sa‘id al-Qazzaz an- 
nounced that since the decrees of Sept. 1, 300 con- 
victed Communists had submitted written guaran- 
tees to give up Communism. 

Sept. 22: A new Societies’ Law was promulgated 

dissolving all existing parties. New applications 
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for the formation of political parties must be 
made. 

Oct. 19: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id returned from 
a trip abroad, his last stop having been Turkey. 

Oct. 25: King Faysal attended the opening of the 
British Trade Fair in Baghdad. 

Oct. 27: Ahmad Mukhtar Baban, Minister of State, 
was appointed Deputy Prime Minister by Royal 
Decree. 

Nov. 7: The government decided to close its Lega- 
tion in Moscow for reasons of economy. 

Now. 16: A new press and publications law went 
into effect whereby about 300 newspapers, in- 
cluding many already suspended, were closed. 
New permits for publication would have to be 
applied for. Party newspapers could henceforth 
be suspended by order of the Cabinet rather than 
by a Court Order. 

Now. 18: King Faysal, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince, the Deputy Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister, the President of the Royal Cabinet, and 
a number of Court officials, left for visits to 
Jordan and Lebanon. 


Israel 
(See also Palestine Problem) 


1954 

Sept. 16: The Central Committee of the Mapai 
called for replacement of the proportional elec- 
tion system by majority elections on a constitu- 
ency basis. 

Oct. 22: Peretz Bernstein, leader of the General 
Zionist Party and Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, announced his party’s opposition to the 
Mapai-proposed change in the electoral law and 
declared that his party might be obliged to with- 
draw from the Mapai-dominated coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Oct. 30: A trade agreement was signed with the 
Soviet Union by which Soviet oil would be ex- 
changed for Israeli fruits. 

Nov. 2; Edward P. Lawson, new U.S. Ambassador 
to Israel, arrived in Tel Aviv. 


Jordan 
(See also Palestine Problem, Syria) 


1954 

Sept. 2: Egypt’s Minister of National Guidance, 
Maj. Salah Salim, arrived in Amman for a 5- 
day visit. 

Oct. 4: The U.S. Point IV administration allo- 
cated $4,071,782 to Jordan for the fiscal year 
1954/55. 

Oct. 10: Nasib al-Bakri arrived at Amman as 
Syria’s first envoy to Jordan since the severance 
of diplomatic relations in 1949. 

Oct. 16: Jordanians went to the polls to elect a 
new Chamber of Deputies. At least 9 persons 
were killed in disturbances, principally at Am- 
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man, and the library of the U.S. Informatiq 


Agency was set on fire. King Husayn ordere 
the appointment of a commission to investiga, 
the cause of the disturbances. Elections resyly 
were as follows: 


PUNE. Fes evedi vee. ct eyenee’ 37 
Ummah (Nation) Party............ I 
Liberation Party (outlawed)........ I 
National Democratic (Communist — 
eer ry ee eer Te 1 


40 
Oct. 21: Prime Minister Abu al-Huda tendered th 
resignation of his Cabinet. The King asked hin 
to form a new government. 
Oct. 24: A new Cabinet, composed of 9 Deputia 
and 3 Senators, was announced as follows: 
Tawfik Abu al-Huda — Prime Minister 
Riyad al-Muflih — Interior 
Haza‘ al-Majali— Justice and acting Chie 
Justice 
Dr. Mustafa Khalifah — Health 
Saba al-‘Akashi — Public Works 
Khulusi al-Khayri— Economy, Developmen 
& Reconstruction 
Wasfi Mirza — Agriculture 
Anwar Nusaybah — Education, Defense 
Anastas Hananiya — Finance 
Hashim Jayyusi — Commerce 
Walid Salah — Foreign, Social Affairs 
Dafi Allah al-Hamud — Communications 
Nov. 1: The Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament reiterated Jordan’s determination 
not to be drawn into peace negotiations with 
Israel. 
Ahmad al-Tarawinah, a former minister, was 
unanimously elected Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 
Now. 15: The concession of the Jordanian Petro- 
leum Company was terminated. The agreement 
provided for a final payment to Jordan of 
£400,000. 
Nov. 16: The Ummah Party Executive announced 
dissolution of the party, alleging that the political 
situation did not favor the existence of political 
parties, 
Nov. 18: King Faysal of Iraq arrived at Amman 





for a 2-day private visit. 


Kashmir 
1054 


Oct. 4: The government of Pakistan released a 
White Paper containing the exchange of cor- 
respondence between Prime Ministers Mohammed 
‘Ali and Jawaharlal Nehru on the Kashmir dis- 
pute between Aug. 10, 1953, and Sept. 21, 1954. 
The Paper recommended that the UN Security 
Council take decisive action to settle the dispute. 

Oct. 5: The government of India released a White 
Paper on the Kashmir dispute. It contained the 
exchange of correspondence between the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan covering the 
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period July 1953 to October 1954 and stated that 
“the accession of military strength by Pakistan 
as a result of her agreement with the United 
States makes it all the more necessary there 
should be sufficient forces on the Indian side of 
the cease-fire line so as to enable them to defend 
Kashmir in case of sudden emergency.” 


Lebanon 


(See also Syria) 

1954 

Sept. 3: Prime Minister ‘Abdallah al-Yafi returned 
from a 5-day visit to Iraq. 

Sept. 5: Director of Public Security Faris Shihab 
returned from a visit to Baghdad, where he 
reached an agreement with Iraqi authorities on 
unified measures to combat Communist activities 
in the 2 countries. 

Sept. 8: President Camille Chamoun accepted the 
resignation of Prime Minister al-Yafi’s Cabinet. 

Sept. 17: A new Cabinet was sworn in as follows: 


Sami al-Sulh—Prime Minister, General 
Planning 
Gabriel Murr— Deputy Prime Minister, 
Interior 


Alfred Naqqash — Foreign Affairs 

Majid Arslan — Defense 

Charles Hilu — Justice, Health 

Rashid Karami—Social Affairs, National 


Economy 

Salim Haydar — Agriculture, Posts & Tele- 
graph 

Muhi al-Din al-Nusuli— Finance, Informa- 
tion 


Maurice Zuwayn — Education 
Na‘im Mughabghab — Public Works 

Sept. 18: Security forces arrested ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Hajj Bustan, a former Iraqi lawyer, for Com- 
munist activities in Beirut. 

Sept. 19: The temporary trade agreement with 
Syria was extended for another 3 months. 

Sept. 30: Prime Minister al-Sulh announced his 
proposal to appoint 22 new deputies instead of 
holding new elections. 

Oct. 1: Security authorities arrested 7 Communists 
in Kafr Kala for taking part in a demonstration 
to celebrate the return of Khalid Bakdash, leader 
of the Syrian Communist Party, to Syria, during 
the Syrian elections. 

Oct. 15: The Chamber of Deputies agreed to grant 
the Cabinet exceptional powers for 3 months, in 
order to amend decrees of 1952/53 for the organ- 
ization of government departments. 

Oct. 27: The marriage of Prince Talal of Saudi 
Arabia to Miss Mona al-Sulh, daughter of the 
late Riyad al-Sulh, was celebrated in Beirut. 

Now. 14: Two thousand tobacco and cigarette fac- 
tory workers went on strike for wage adjustments. 

Nov. 21: King Faysal of Iraq arrived in Beirut for 
a 4-day visit, his first to Lebanon since his ac- 
cession to the throne. 


Syria’s Prime Minister Faris al-Khuri, accom- 
panied by Syria’s Foreign Minister, arrived in 
Beirut for discussions with Lebanese officials. 


Libya 
1954 


Sept. 9: A 20-year agreement was signed with the 
United States, by which the U.S. would have the 
right to use a number of air bases in Libya in 
return for $40 million in economic aid. 

Oct. 5: Ibrahim al-Shalhi, Chief of the Royal Es- 
tates, was shot and killed by al-Sharif Muhi al- 
Din al-Sanusi, 20-year-old nephew of the Queen 
of Libya and cousin of Amir ‘Abdallah ‘Abid 
al-Sanusi. A state of emergency was proclaimed 
in Cyrenaica. 

Oct. 13: It was announced that al-Busayri al- 
Shalhi, son of the late Chief of the Royal Estates, 
had been appointed to succeed his father. 

Oct. 14: The House of Representatives approved 
the Libyan-U.S. Air Bases Agreement of Sept. 
9 by 39 votes to 12. 

Oct. 16: ‘Umar Mansur Kekhia, President of the 
Senate, was removed from office by Royal Decree. 
‘Ali Abdia, a former prime minister and one-time 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet, was appointed to 
succeed him. 

Oct. 17: The King ordered the arrest of 7 young 
members of the Royal Family. They were sent 
into exile to Hon, a town in the southern Libyan 
desert. All members of the Royal Family except 
those in succession to the throne were stripped of 
their titles and privileges and banned from hold- 
ing official posts in the government. 

Oct. 18: The Senate approved the air bases agree- 
ment of Sept. 9 by 15 votes to 4. 

Nov. 7: Muhammad Khalil al-Gumati, Tripoli- 
tanian Minister of Justice, was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Libyan Supreme Federal Court by 
Royal Decree. 

Now. 13: Nabil Ibrahim al-Sanusi, Libyan Ambas- 
sador in Cairo and member of the Royal Family, 
was recalled. He refused to return and asked for 
political asylum in Egypt. 

Now. 14: The Cyrenaican Legislative Assembly 
opened its 3rd session. 


Morocco 


1954 

Sept. 20: The French news agency reported that 
14 killings had taken place in Casablanca between 
Sept. 13 and 19. Three of the victims were French 
and the rest Moroccans. The new outbreak of 
terrorism was blamed partly on retaliation for 
the murder of a Moroccan lawyer and partly on 
the Nationalist boycott of the French-owned cigar- 
ette monopoly. 

Oct. 22: French Premier Mendés-France conferred 
in Paris with Christian Fouchet, Minister of 
Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs, and Francois 
Lacoste, Resident General of Morocco. 
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Oct. 27: Resident General Lacoste stated at Rabat 
that he would continue his efforts to negotiate 
with local leaders on a reform program. 

Oct. 29: Twenty persons were injured, 10 seriously, 
when a home-made bomb exploded in a crowded 
market at Casablanca. 

Now. 18: Shops were closed in the Arab quarters 
of most of the large cities in a 3-day demonstra- 
tion of support for the exiled Sultan, Sidi Mo- 
hammed ben Youssef. 


Pakistan 
(See also India and Kashmir) 


1954 

Sept. 17: Sardar Mohammed Na‘im Khan, Foreign 
Minister of Afghanistan, together with the Af- 
ghan Minister to Pakistan and Pakistan’s Am- 
bassador to Afghanistan, arrived in Karachi to 
continue discussions begun in Kabul for closer 
relations between the two countries. 

Sept. 18: After conferring privately with Prime 
Minister Mohammed ‘Ali, Sardar Na‘im Khan 
left for New York to head Afghanistan’s delega- 
tion in the UN General Assembly. 

Sept. 21: Sir Thomas Ellis, Chief Justice of the 
Dacca High Court, became Acting Governor of 
East Bengal to replace Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza, 
who went on leave. 

Sept. 22: The Constituent Assembly adopted 4 
amendments to the Government of India Act of 
1935 (under which Pakistan is governed pending 
adoption of a constitution), sharply curtailing the 
powers of the governor general. 

Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali left for London 
en route to Washington for talks with U.S. offi- 
cials regarding increased economic and military 
aid. 

Sept. 24: The Embassy at Washington announced 
the signing of an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan and Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company by which the company might prospect 
a 20,000-square-mile area for oil, costs being 
shared by the government and the company on 
a 1-3 basis. 

Oct. 7: Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Min- 
ister since the creation of Pakistan in 1947, was 
elected by the UN General Assembly to serve 
out the term of the late Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 
on the International Court of Justice. The election 
was confirmed by the Security Council. 

Oct. 14: Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali arrived 
in Washington for a week’s consultations with 
U.S. officials. 

Oct. 20: Governor General Ghulam Mohammed 
announced that he had lifted restrictions from 
holding public office on M. A. Khuro and Fazi 
Fazlullah, former chief ministers of Sind Prov- 
ince; Aga Ghulam Nabi Khan, a Pathan who 
held Cabinet posts under the Khuro and Fazlullah 
administrations of Sind; and Hamidul Hug 
Choudhry, a former Finance Minister in the 
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Muslim League Administration of East Bengal 
who had joined the United Front which unseatej} 
the Muslim League in that Province. The Goy. 
ernor General also cancelled proceedings def 
signed to disqualify Mian Mumtaz Daultan, 
former Chief Minister of Punjab Province, fron 


participation in political affairs in that province | 


Oct. 21: Prime Minister Mohammed ‘Ali cancelle; 
plans for a trip to Canada and returned t 
Karachi, following the Governor General’s ap. 
nouncement of Oct. 20. 

U.S. officials at Washington disclosed that th 
U.S. had granted Pakistan $105 million, of whic 
$40 million would be in new grants-in-aid, x 
least part of which would be in the form of ; 
long-term, low-interest loan. 


Oct. 24: The Governor General proclaimed a stat | 


of emergency, dissolved the Constituent Assembly, 
and instructed the Prime Minister to reshuffle the 
Cabinet. 
A new Cabinet was sworn in as follows (se 
also Oct. 28): 
Mohammed ‘Ali— Prime Minister, Foreign 
Affairs, Communications 
Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan — Defense 
Maj. Gen. Iskander Mirza — Interior 
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M. A. Hassan Ispahani — Industries & Com- 
merce 

Chaudry Mohammed ‘Ali — Finance, Econ- 
omy, Refugees & Kashmir Affairs 

A. M. Malik — Health, Labor, Public Works 

Gyasuddin Pathan — Parliamentary Affairs, 
Law, Food & Agriculture 

Ghulam ‘Ali Talpur — Information & Broad- 
casting, Education 

In a nationwide broadcast, the Prime Minister 
announced that elections would be held as soon 
as possible, and that the new representatives of 
the people would have a fresh mandate to frame 
a constitution. 

Oct. 27: Tamizuddin Khan, president of the dis- 
solved Constituent Assembly, said he would chal- 
lenge the Governor General’s dissolution of the 
Assembly since it was a sovereign body. 

Oct. 28: Dr. M. L. A. Khan Sahib, leader of the 
Khudai Khidmatgars (Servants of God) in the 
North West Frontier Province, was sworn in as 
gth member of the new Cabinet. 

It was announced that the Council of Ministers 
would henceforth meet in the Governor General's 
palace and that he would preside instead of the 
Prime Minister. 

Through rail traffic between India and West 
Pakistan was resumed. It had been suspended 
since partition in August 1947. 

Oct. 29: It was announced that Dr. Khan Sahib 
would hold the dual portfolio of Refugee Reha- 
bilitation and Kashmir Affairs. 

Nov. 2: The Central Government took over admin- 
istration of Bahawalpur State. The State Cabinet 
was dismissed and the State Parliament dissolved 
on charges of “maladministration and inefficiency.” 
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I voo. 6: Afghanistan’s Foreign Minister, Sardar 


Na‘im Khan conferred with: Prime Minister 
Mohammed ‘Ali on outstanding differences be- 
tween the two nations. 


its Ambassador to Afghanistan; he was said to 
be one of several proponents for a confederation 
between the two countries. 

Now. 8: The Sind Provincial Cabinet of Abdu 
Sattar Pirzada was dismissed on charges of 
maladministration. Mr. Pirzada said dismissal 
resulted from his opposition to the Governor 
General’s projected plan of merging the whole 
of West Pakistan into a single unit. 

Tamizuddin Khan, President of the Constituent 
Assembly, filed a writ in the Sind Chief Court 
contesting the legality of the Governor General’s 
dissolution of the Assembly. The case was to 
come before the court on Dec. 6. 


_ Now. 9: Mohammed Ayub Khuhro was sworn in as 


Chief Minister of Sind Province. 

Now. 20: The Central Government completed plans 
to dissolve all provincial and state governments 
in West Pakistan and assume direct control of 
the area through the appointment of Chief Com- 
missioners responsible to it. 

Now. 22: The first consignment of U.S. military aid 
to Pakistan arrived at Karachi. 


Palestine Problem 


1954 

Sept. 2: Some 800 Israeli soldiers attacked several 
Jordanian villages near Ramallah northwest of 
Jerusalem, killing 2 Arab legionnaires and 4 
other Jordanians. 

Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns of Canada took over 
as Chief of Staff of the UN Truce Supervision 
Organization. 

Sept. 3: Former Chief of Staff of the truce super- 
vision organization, Maj. Gen. Vagn Bennike, 
left Jerusalem for New York to report to UN 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 

Sept. 5: King Su‘ud donated £20,000 (approx. 
$57,400) to Palestinian refugees in the Gaza sec- 
tor for the purchase of winter clothing. 

Sept. 26: In an Arabic-language broadcast’ from 
Tel Aviv to the Arab states, Israel offered: (1) to 
grant Arabs transit and free port facilities at 
Haifa; and (2) to allow the Arab states to use 
Israel as a land link provided the country’s sov- 
ereignty was not infringed. It also declared 
Israel’s preparedness to give specific compensa- 
tion to Arab refugees from Palestine and asserted 
that a Middle East defense pact would be impos- 
sible without Israel. 

Sept. 28: Egyptian naval authorities in the Suez 
Canal seized an Israeli freighter, the Bat Galim, 
allegedly because its crew had fired on Egyptian 
fishermen. 

Sept. 29: Israel protested the seizure of the Bat 
Galim to the UN Security Council. 


Oct. 4: Maj. Gen. Burns reactivated the higher 
appeals committee of the Israeli-Egyptian Mixed 
Armistice Commission, which had not functioned 
for more than 3 years. 

Oct. 9: Israel agreed to the appointment of Lt. Col. 
Charles F. Brewster of the U.S. Army as new 
chairman of the Israeli-Jordanian Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission. He succeeded Cmdr. Elmo H. 
Hutchinson to whom the Israelis had been opposed 
since his abstention from voting on a censure of 
Jordan for the Scorpion Pass incident in March 
1954. 

Oct. 14: The Security Council postponed a discus- 
sion of Egypt’s blockade of the Suez Canal, re- 
quested by Israel, to allow the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission to consider the 
seizure of the Bat Galim. 

Oct. 15: Israel returned to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and submitted 356 complaints of 
alleged armistice violations which had accumu- 
lated in the 7-month period during which it was 
boycotting the commission. 

Nov. I: Jordan called upon Britain, France, and 
the U.S. to intervene to stop diversion of waters 
of the Jordan River by Israel, which was believed 
to be constructing 3 major irrigation works near 
the Israel-Jordan border incompatible with pro- 
posals for international development of the river. 

Nov. 2: The Jordanian Ambassador at Washington 
protested to the Department of State regarding 
presentation of credentials by the new U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel at Jerusalem rather than at 
Tel Aviv. Secretary of State Dulles replied that 
presentation of credentials at Jerusalem did not 
mean that the U.S. had reversed its refusal to 
recognize Jerusalem as the capital of Israel. 

Nov. 3: Israel announced acceptance of proposals 
of the [Arab] General Refugee Congress for 
release of blocked bank accounts and safe-deposit 
boxes belonging to refugees of the Palestine war, 
estimated to total more than $8 million. 

Nov. 4: The Jordanian Minister responsible for 
Arab refugee affairs announced that no persons 
had been authorized to negotiate with Israel 
regarding blocked bank accounts and that un- 
authorized negotiators would be guilty of treason 
for making contact with the enemy. Jordan in- 
sisted that any negotiations regarding refugees be 
carried on with the sponsorship and participation 
of the UN. 

Nov. 11: On the recommendation of General Burns, 
the Security Council decided that Egypt’s seizure 
of the Bat Galim should take priority over other 
matters on the agenda of the Israeli-Egyptian 
Mixed Armistice Commission. The Council urged 
that both sides cooperate with General Burns in 
an investigation of the matter and that a report 
be presented to the Security Council before the 
end of November. 

Now. 17: Truce Chief Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns 
proposed a series of measures to curb border 
incidents along the Israeli-Egyptian frontier, in- 
cluding patrolling of sensitive sections of the line 
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by a joint team composed of Israelis, Egyptians, 
and UN representatives. 

Now. 30: The UN Special Political Committee voted 
40 to o to extend UN assistance to Arab refugees 
for another 5 years. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Egypt, Syria) 

1954 

Sept. 4: The Ministries of Economy and Finance 
were amalgamated; Shaykh Surur al-Sabban, 
who had recently been made Minister of Finance, 
was appointed head of the new Ministry. In 
addition to other functions, the new Ministry was 
to administer oil and mineral affairs and super- 
vise the development of these resources. 

Sept. 10: Minister of Education Amir Fahd Ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz disclosed that 270 schools had been 
established in the Kingdom during the previous 
6 months. 

Sept. 15: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that India and Saudi Arabia would exchange 
diplomatic representatives at the Ministerial 
level. 

Sept. 18: A Royal Decree changed the title of the 
Hijaz Cabinet from Cabinet of the Viceroyalty 
to Council of Ministers. The Crown Prince, who 
had been Viceroy, was named Prime Minister as 
well as Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia. Shaykh 
Ibrahim Al Sulayman Al ‘Agil, who had been 
chief of the Cabinet of the Crown Prince, was 
appointed President of the Council of Ministers. 

Oct. 8: The term of the Consultative Council was 
extended for 1 year from Ang. 30, 1954. 

The King left Jidda on an 11-day trip to inspect 
the coastal towns of al-Lith, al-Qunfudhah, al- 
Birk, al-Qahimah, and Jaizan. He ordered that 
the water supply of al-Lith and al-Qunfudhah be 
expanded. 

The King instructed the Minister of Defense 
and Aviation to establish a military school in 
Buraydah. 

Oct. 28: A 10-man Pakistani economic delegation 
to study ways and means of developing the eco- 
nomic resources of Saudi Arabia arrived in 
Jidda. 

Sardar Muhammad Na‘im Khan, Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Afghanistan, arrived in Jidda as a guest of the 


government. 
Sudan 
1054 


Sept. 4: Printers at Khartoum went on strike for 
higher wages and better working conditions. 

Sept. 13: Prime Minister Isma‘il al-Azhari sent a 
letter to tribal chiefs in southern Sudan explain- 
ing the government’s intentions regarding the 
South in hopes of warding off the formation of 
a Southern bloc led by the Southern Freedom 
Party, which had announced a meeting for oppo- 
sition elements to be held in Juba Oct. 17. 
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Sept. 30: Major Salah Salim, Egyptian Minister fo 
Sudanese Affairs, arrived in Khartoum for talk 
with Sudanese officials. 

Oct. 2: The Ummah Party Executive cabled Goy. 
ernor General Sir Robert Howe, Prime Ministe; 
al-Azhari, Egypt’s Maj. Salah Salim, and th 
Egyptian government protesting Major Salim 
visit as an infringement of the neutrality sup. 
posed to prevail during the 3-year transitional p-. 
riod before the Sudan becomes fully independen 

Oct. 3: The southern members of the Nationa 
Unionist Party announced that they were ip 
complete accord with the party’s policies. 


Oct. 11: Maj. Salah Salim addressed a meeting o § 


members of the Khatmiyah sect within the N: 
tional Unionist Party. His speech apparently wa 
in reply to rumors that the Khatmiyah group wa 
sponsoring a movement for complete independence 
rather than unity with Egypt at the end of th 
3-year transitional period. 

Oct. 15: Prime Minister al-Azhari flew to Juba o 
the first lap of his tour of the southern provinces 
to explain the government’s plans for develop 
ment of the region. 

Oct. 16: The Syndicate of Primary School Teacher 
submitted resignations of 700 teachers to the 
Ministry of Education, giving 3 months’ notice, 
since their demands for better wages and wort- 
ing conditions had not been met. 

Oct. 23: An unsuccessful attempt on the life of the 
Prime Minister was made at Malakal in the 
southern Sudan. 

Nov. 8: Prime Minister al-Azhari and several 
other Sudanese officials arrived in London fora 
10-day visit. 

Nov. 19: A delegation of the National Unionist 
Party, headed by Muhammad Nur al-Din, deputy 
leader of the party and Minister of Works, flew 
to Cairo to discuss the dismissal of Egypt’s former 
President Nagib. Before they talked to Cairo 
officials, they consulted with ‘Ali al-Mirghani, 
leader of the Khatmiyah sect, who was conva- 
lescing from an illness at Alexandria. 


Syria 
(See also Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon) 


1954 

Sept. 2: The Damascus International Fair opened 
with 26 nations taking part. 

The Sha‘b (People’s) Party decided to lift its 
boycott and participate in the elections set for 
Sept. 24. 

Sept. 19: Prime Minister Sa‘id al-Ghazzi flew to 
Cairo for conferences with Prime Minister ‘Abd 
al-Nasir and Maj. Salah Salim. 

Sept. 24: Syrians went to the polls for general 
elections. Since no clear majorities were deter- 
mined for 35 seats in 15 constituencies, re-elections 
were scheduled in these districts for Oct. 4. 

Sept. 26: Shaykh Mustafa Siba‘i, Controller Gen- 
eral of the Muslim Brotherhood in Syria, strongly 
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condemned the Egyptian government for depriv- 
ing 5 members of the Brotherhood of their na- 
tionality. 
Oct. 6: Final election results were announced as 
follows: 
Independents (incl. 9 tribal and 9 ex- 


Arab Liberation Movement)........ 81 
Chat Craeeie ss) PRG sc cr cvccceveces 28 
OS hg PC ee Te 12 
Da e-Beniaiet Pasty. oc cccsccvsscves 16 
SN NOD 8 pc. k Hbicdebeceveceoes 2 
Socialist Cooperative .........ssesceee 2 
National Union (Communist)......... I 

142 


Oct. 14: Sa‘id al-Ghazzi tendered the resignation 
of his 6-man caretaker government. 

The new Chamber met and elected Dr. Nazim 
al-Qudsi as Speaker and Rafik Gabriel Bashur 
as Deputy Speaker. 

Oct. 15: Members of the Muslim Brotherhood dem- 
onstrated in Damascus streets protesting the 
Egyptian government’s recent actions against the 
organization. 

Oct. 17: President al-Atasi asked Khalid al-‘Azm, 
leader of an independent bloc, to form a new 
Cabinet. 

Oct. 20: About 2,000 textile workers in Aleppo 
went on strike, alleging that their employers 
had not abided by labor contracts. 

Oct. 23: Khalid al-‘Azm reported to the President 
that he was unable to form a Cabinet; the Sha‘b 
and National parties had refused to cooperate. 

Oct. 25: The President asked Faris al-Khuri to 
form a Cabinet. 

Oct. 20: Three Egyptian members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood who had taken political asylum in 
Syria were placed under surveillance by Syrian 
authorities. 

Nov. ?: In the face of street demonstrations out- 
side the Chamber, a vote of confidence was given 
to a new coalition Cabinet as follows: 

Faris al-Khuri— Prime Minister 
Faydi al-Atasi— Foreign Affairs 
Munir al-‘Ajlani — Education 

Majd al-Din al-Jabri — Public Works 
Ahmad Qanbar — Interior 

Rashad Barmada — Defense 

Ali Buzo — Justice 

Muhammad al-Ahmad — Health 
Fakhr al-Kayali — National Economy 
Rizkallah al-Antaki — Finance 

‘Abd al-Samad al-Futayh — Agriculture 

Now. 7: Fakhr al-Kayali, Minister of National 
Economy, was appointed Acting Minister of Pub- 
lic Works in place of Majd al-Din al-Jabri, who 
was unable to accept the portfolio. 

Nov. 15: Bank employees in Syria began a 2-day 
strike for higher wages and better working con- 
ditions. 

Nov. 18: A 3-man court-martial began the trial in 
absentia of Brig. Adib al-Shishakli, former presi- 
dent charged with the murder of Naji al-Bahri, 
an army officer. 
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Nov. 29: Syrian students demonstrated on the 


anniversaries of the UN decision to partition 
Palestine and of the loss of the Sanjak of Alex- 
andretta to Turkey. 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria) 


1954 

Sept. 13: Talks regarding implementation of in- 
ternal autonomy promised by French Premier 
Mendés-France on July 31 began between repre- 
sentatives of the French and Tunisian govern- 
ments. Mongi Slim and Mohammed Masmoudi 
were the principal Tunisian representatives. 

Resident General Pierre Boyer de la Tour du 
Moulin reported from Paris that bands of semi- 
political outlaws known as Fellaghas were con- 
tinuing to make attacks on French residents in 
the Protectorate despite repeated admonitions 
that violence must cease as a preliminary to 
conclusion of the new agreement. 

Sept. 28: The Resident General, still in Paris, again 
appealed to the Fellaghas to lay down their 
arms and stated he believed they were partly 
beyond the control of Tunisian nationalists and 
were acting “under the orders of fanatical or 
totalitarian inspiration from foreign countries.” 

Oct. 2: Some 65 terrorists were killed or wounded 
in a clash with security forces near Sidi Bou Zid. 

Oct. 20: Seventeen persons were killed near Kas- 
serine in fighting between French security forces 
and terrorist bands. Police arrested 38 suspects 
in the district. 

Oct. 30: Resident General de la Tour conferred in 
Paris with the French Premier and the Minister 
of Tunisian and Moroccan Affairs and then with 
the Neo-Destour Ministers regarding direct talks 
with Fellagha leaders and the proclamation of 
a truce, which the Neo-Destour leaders desired. 

Nov. 14: Resident General de la Tour and Tunisian 
Prime Minister Tahar ben Ammar returned from 
Paris. 

French sources at Tunis reported that 20 
Tunisian nationalists and 1 French soldier had 
been killed in clashes near Djebel Garbou within 
the previous 2 weeks. 

Nov. 15: Nationalist leader Habib Bourguiba, living 
under guard about 25 miles from Paris, stated in 
an interview that the French were “obstructing” 
the talks with Tunisians regarding autonomy and 
were thus forcing the Tunisians to fight for their 
independence. 

The National Council of the Neo-Destour party, 
meeting at Tunis, refused to take a stand against 
the Fellaghas and demanded that the French 
call off their military operations against them. 

Nov. 18: It was announced in Paris that an “agree- 
ment in principle” had been reached with repre- 
sentatives of the Tunisian government on the 
manner of dealing with terrorist bands. 

Now. 19: The French Cabinet approved the agree- 
ment of Nov. 18, by which the Tunisian govern- 
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ment would share responsibility for public order 
with the French in areas where the Fellagha 
bands were operating. Varying time limits in 
different areas would be allowed for the Fel- 
laghas to respond to an appeal to lay down their 
arms. 

Now. 22: A formal appeal by French and Tunisian 
authorities was made to the Fellaghas to lay down 
their arms. 

Now. 25: It was announced at Tunis that military 
operations against the Fellaghas would cease for 
from 3 to 6 days to allow the terrorists to heed 
the appeal of Nov. 22. 

Now. 29: Twenty-two Tunisian representatives 
accompanied by 22 French officers left Tunis to 
make contact with Fellagha groups and to offer 
them safe-conduct to their homes. 


Turkey 
1054 


Sept. 1: President Celal Bayar began an 8-day visit 
to Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 4: Turkish forces joined forces of the U.S., 
Greece, Italy, Great Britain, and Canada in a 
7-day naval and air exercise extending from 
northern Greece to the Turkish Caucasus. 

Sept. 9: A criminal court in Istanbul sentenced 
Safa Kilicoglu, publisher of Yeni Sabah, to 6 
months’ imprisonment on charges of inciting 
public opinion. 

Oct. 2: Prime Minister Adnan Menderes and 
Foreign Minister Fuad K6prili arrived in Bonn, 
West Germany, for a week’s official visit. 

Oct. ¢: Dr. Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New 
York University, announced that the Turkish 
Ministry of Education, the University of Ankara, 
and New York University had established a $1.5 
million cooperative program to expand higher 
education facilities in Turkey. The program was 
to be financed jointly by the Turkish Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

Oct. 7: A Military Tribunal at Istanbul convicted 
131 men and women on charges of organizing an 
underground Communist party to try to overthrow 
the government. They were sentenced to up to 
10 years’ imprisonment followed by 3 years of 
enforced residence. The court acquitted 16 of the 
accused. 


Oct. 9: A communiqué issued at Bonn at the cloy ; 
of the visit of Prime Minister Menderes ani} 


Foreign Minister K6priilii stated that a German. 
Turkish commission would be established to wor 
out basic principles for closer economic coopera- 
tion between the two countries. 

Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id of Iraq arrived 
in Turkey for a week’s visit. 

Oct. 12: It was unofficially reported from Ankara 
that Turkish officials were endeavoring to per- 
suade the Iraqi Prime Minister to abandon his 
proposals for a broad Middle East defense or. 
ganization in favor of direct links with Turkey 
and Pakistan. 

Oct. 14: It was announced that nationwide local 
elections set for Nov. 29, except those for mukh- 
tars, would be postponed until June 1955. 

Oct. 16: The Caltex Corporation notified Turkey 
that it was discontinuing further sales of petro- 
leum products on credit, owing to arrears in 
payments. 

Oct. 18: Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id, at a 
news conference at Ankara, declared that he had 
discussed with Turkish officials the Turkish- 
Iraqi Treaty of 1946 and hinted that Turkey and 
Iraq would soon announce decisions to forge 
closer ties in the interest of strengthening Middle 
East security. It was believed that stricter appli- 
cation of the 1946 treaty would be used to imple- 
ment closer ties rather than outright adherence 
by Iraq to the Turkish-Pakistani Treaty. 

Oct. 20: U.S. Foreign Operations Administration 
officials announced at Washington that they had 
approved a diversion of defense-support funds to 
Turkey to allow Turkey to purchase wheat to 
avert a bread shortage. 

Now. 8: Elections for village mukhtars showed 
substantial support for the party in power. 

Nov. 11: The Austrian Minister at Ankara an- 
nounced that Austria had agreed, subject to cer- 
tain conditions, to grant up to $20 million credit 
for exports of machinery, equipment, and invest- 
ment goods to Turkey. 

Nov. 16: By an agreement signed in New York, 
Turkey’s merchant marine would be expanded by 
about 70,000 tons within the next 20 months. 


Yemen 
(See Aden, Arab League) 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Impact of the Coffee Boom on Ethiopia 


Zbigniew Siemienski 


THIOPIA IS AN agricultural country, 

devoted largely to subsistence production. 
Industries are few and they contribute little to 
the total national income. There is no mining, 
except for small quantities of gold. Under 
these conditions, changes in the volume of 
foreign trade can be considered a good indi- 
cation of changes in the standard of living of 
the population. An increase in exports denotes 
an increased production of cash crops and pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the agricultural 
producers; it also denotes a shrinking of sub- 
sistence farming and an éxpansion of market 
production. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


If we examine the figures for Ethiopian ex- 
ports for the last five years (1949-1953), we 
get an impression of spectacular development. 
The total value of merchandise exports (ex- 
cluding gold) rose from $28.6 million in 1949 
to $62 million in 1953. But before we draw 
any hasty conclusions from these figures, a 
closer examination is required. This can be 
done from the data in Table I.? 


1 According to a Census of Industrial Production 
conducted by the Ethiopian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, the total number of persons employed 
in industries in 1952 was 8,500, and the total gross 
value of production, $14.9 million. Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry, Quarterly Bulletin, vol. 2, no. 3. 

2 All figures concerning foreign trade are based 
on official trade returns issued by the Imperial Cus- 
toms Administration. It is believed that quantitative 
data are fairly exact, but the value of exports is, 
on the whole, underestimated, while in the case of 
the value of imports there is a tendency to over- 
estimate. Nevertheless, these figures give a good 
idea of year-to-year changes. Beginning from the 
fourth quarter of 1952, trade returns include the 
foreign trade of Eritrea, which was federated with 
Ethiopia in September 1952. In order to give com- 


The value of exports other than coffee shows 
only a modest increase. These include hides, 
goat and sheep skins, cereals, pulses, and oil- 
seeds. A comparison of the 1953 export figures 
with those for 1949 shows a shift from export 
of cereals to export of pulses and oilseeds; the 
volume of exports of hides and skins would 
show a slight fall if exports originating from 
Eritrea were deducted. 

On the whole, the experience of these five 
years has belied the expectations of those who 
considered that the increase in the volume of 
Ethiopia’s exports during the years following 
the liberation of the country in 1941 was due 
to exceptional circumstances creating a tem- 
porary demand for Ethiopia’s produce (short- 
age of cereals and vegetable oils), and that 
with a return to more normal conditions Ethi- 
opia’s foreign trade would shrink back to the 
figures obtaining before the Italian occupation, 
when the yearly value of total foreign trade 
amounted to about £2 million, with exports 
and imports more or less evenly balanced.® It 
would seem that changes brought about in the 
economic structure of Ethiopia by the Italian 





Table I: EXPORTS 


(in millions of dollars) 





1949 1950 1951 1052 1953 

Exports of coffee... 8.9 13.0 25.0 20.1 40.0 
All other exports.. 19.7 15.3 25.7 21.6 22.0 
TU Sivcoce 28.6 28.3 46.7 41.7 62.0 





parable data in this table, the value of exports 
originating from Eritrea have been deducted from 
figures for 1952 and 1953. For that purpose the 
author’s estimates have been used. 

3 See Margery Perham, The Government of Ethi- 
opia (London, 1948), p. 186. 





® ZeicNigw SIEMIENSKI served until recently as adviser to the Development Bank of Ethiopia. 
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occupation were deeper than these observers be- 
lieved. Ethiopia came into possession of motor- 
able roads which widened the radius from 
which goods could be brought to the markets 
at economic cost. (Previously the only link 
Ethiopia had with the outside world was the 
Addis Ababa-Djibouti railway, and no feeder 
roads existed.) Once the farmer got accus- 
tomed to selling part of his crop for cash and 
began to enjoy the possibility of satisfying some 
of his needs with imported goods, he wanted 
to continue to do so. Thus, when prices of 
cereals fell, he turned to crops with a higher 
unit value (oilseeds and pulses) which could 
stand up better to the high costs of transport. 

Nevertheless, if the evolution of Ethiopia’s 
exports, other than coffee, during the last five 
years can be looked upon with satisfaction, it 
is mainly because the country has succeeded in 
maintaining the position reached during the 
favorable postwar years (1947 and 1948); 
further improvement has been relatively small. 
There are large parts of the country where the 
farmers hardly know market economy and still 
practice purely subsistence agriculture. The 
main obstacle to further development is the 
high cost of transportation. It can be solved 
only by an extensive road-building program 
and by the introduction of new crops with a 
high value per unit of weight. (Cotton would 
seem an obvious choice for many regions of 
Ethiopia. ) 

The spectacular increase in the value of 
Ethiopian exports achieved during the last five 
years is due solely to exports of coffee, which 
have increased more than fourfold in value. 
Hence, it seems worthwhile to analyze the im- 
pact of this coffee boom on the Ethiopian econ- 
omy. First of all, it should be stressed that the 
increase of proceeds from coffee exports was not 
due solely to the rise in selling prices which 
began in October 1949, but also to the quantity 
exported, which in 1953 (43,100 tons) was 
nearly double that of 1949 (22,900 tons). This 
quick response to the rise in prices is to be 
explained by the peculiar conditions of coffee 
production in Ethiopia. A considerable part of 
the crop originates from coffee trees growing 
wild in forests in the west and southwest of 
Ethiopia. This part of the country is sparsely 
populated and roads are bad or even nonexist- 


ent. In these conditions much of the coffee haj people co 
remained unharvested, but the high price fo; and with 
coffee induced owners of coffee forests to ex} of the co 


ploit the existing coffee trees and in some casey} ent boon 
to improve the yield by clearing the ground o 
shrubs and weeds. When no manpower couli 
be obtained locally, gangs of workers were en. i 


gaged from other provinces and often brought 
over great distances at a relatively high cost. 
Estimates vary as to the possibility of further 
increasing production of coffee by this simpk 
method of extending the area harvested. In th 
author’s opinion there is not much scope for; 
further extension of this kind unless a net of 
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growing areas. A further increase in production — 
can only be achieved by planting new coffe 7 " all. t 
trees. Quite recently some of the landowner The a 
started to do so, but on a small scale; what is | tal i i 
more, the material planted and the quality of Se 
work are mostly poor, and supervision by th 7 ps he 
absentee landlord insufficient. The Develop. | ‘ll a 
ment Bank of Ethiopia has opened a branch uslit 
office in Jimma in order to grant loans to in- ¢ 4 
crease coffee production. But credit does not er 
seem to be the main need; nurseries are re 5 ot 
quired which can deliver planting materials, : = 
also extension services to teach good planting | ~ c aM 
methods. Until this is done, no further spec- ry : 
tacular increase in coffee production can be yale 
expected. pe 
On the other hand, Ethiopia’s coffee produc- could 
tion would not return to the previous level - ona 
even if prices of coffee were to fall. Large areas bulk o 
of coffee forests, previously held under nominal 
government ownership, have passed into pr- | —— 
vate hands, and one can expect more initiative 
from private owners regarding their newly 
acquired property. What is more, coffee grow- 
ing areas have recently been attracting not only 
temporary workers, but also permanent settlers 
from other provinces of Ethiopia, many of 
whom are accustomed to a somewhat higher 
standard of living than the local population. 
Hence, they have to rely on a cash crop and ‘Es: 
would probably continue to harvest forest cof- — has be 
fee even if prices were less remunerative than “hei 
they are at present. ~4 = 
An analysis of the change in the pattern of F destin 
Ethiopia’s exports thus leads to the conclusion > trends 
that the increase of cash income has been lim- f bere | 
ited to part of the population only, i.e., to with 
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_ people connected with the production of coffee 


and with trade in that commodity. Large parts 
of the country are hardly touched by the pres- 
ent boom. 


IMPORT PATTERN 


As is to be expected in a country where a 
considerable part of cash income is derived 
from export production, the rise in the value of 
exports has been followed by an increase in the 
value of imports. But imports did not rise 
during this period to the same extent as exports, 


} as can be seen from the figures in Table II, 
' which represent the total imports of Ethiopia.* 


It is instructive to examine the changes 
which occurred in the pattern of imports. First 
of all, there was a growing variety of imports. 
The share of the volume of cotton goods in 
total imports fell from 47.5 percent in 1949 to 
29.6 percent in 1953.5 The total quantity of 
cotton goods imported rose over the period, but 
all the increase was concentrated on better 
quality goods, while imports of grey sheeting 
were below the 1949 level in every year except 
1953. There was a marked increase in imports 
of other textiles too, especially cheap artificial 
silk manufactures. On the whole, imports of 
nonessentials rose more than imports of essen- 
tial goods. This provides additional evidence 
that the coffee boom raised the income of only 
a relatively small part of the population, who 
could then indulge in purchasing goods of a 
“luxury” type. The purchasing power of the 
bulk of the population — and hence the volume 





Table I1: TOTAL IMPORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 


SOOG cnccccccevcctevceseses 35.2 
SON. « incochscckeesvecsneesy 29.4 
 iiscrkcccn bin tekesesared 41.8 
BORD paccdcvcvecrespecteenes 44-7 
SE WsGessnecvsedwecguvuwe 47-1 





‘Estimated value of imports destined for Eritrea 
has been deducted from the 1952 and 1953 totals. 

5 These figures are not fully comparable because 
the 1953 trade figures include Eritrean trade, and it 
has not been possible to make estimates concerning 
destination of particular kinds of goods. But all the 
trends of change in the pattern of demand discussed 
here had already appeared before the federation 
with Eritrea. 
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of imports of essential goods — remained more 
or less at the old level. 

In the increase of imports, capital goods had 
only a small share. It is true that the rise of 
the purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers expanded the market for domestic in- 
dustry and led to some investment in oil mills, 
saw mills, tanneries, etc., and that this activity 
found its expression in increased imports of 
industrial machinery. Some road-making equip- 
ment was also imported. There was an increase 
in the import of lorries, though by far the 
greatest part of the increased imports of motor 
vehicles was due to imports of passenger cars. 
Notwithstanding these encouraging develop- 
ments, imports of capital goods continued to 
represent only a small percentage of the total. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
CONTROL 


To get a more complete picture of the sig- 
nificance of these import trends, it is necessary 
to consider how they were affected by the 
introduction of exchange control in September 
1949,° in particular whether the volume of 
imports was kept down artificially by the 
authorities or whether it truly reflected the 
preferences of the income recipients. For this 
purpose a short description of the Ethiopian 
exchange control system must be given. 

According to the exchange control regula- 
tions, all proceeds from exports had to be 
surrendered to the State Bank of Ethiopia. But 
because of the difficulties of control, this regu- 
lation was administered in such a way that the 
foreign exchange controller from time to time 
fixed the amounts of foreign exchange to be 
surrendered in connection with exports of par- 
ticular commodities. As a rule, these quotas 
were below the actual export proceeds, and ex- 
porters were left with foreign exchange which 
they were free to use or to dispose of on the 
black market. There was never any effort on 
the part of the authorities to stop such trans- 
actions although, in principle, they were illegal. 

So far as imports are concerned, there have 
never been any quantitative import controls 
and no import permits have been required. The 


6 Exchange control existed before this date, but it 
had gradually fallen into abeyance and was no 
longer effective. 
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foreign exchange controller could refuse to 
allocate foreign exchange to a would-be im- 
porter, but if the latter financed the purchase 
of goods in question from his own foreign ex- 
change holdings (or from foreign exchange 
purchased on the black market), he was free 
to bring the goods into the country. Thus, a 
refusal to allocate foreign exchange did not 
prevent goods from being imported, but — 
insofar as foreign currencies commanded a pre- 
mium on the black market — it affected the 
price of imported goods. 

When the foreign exchange control was in- 
stituted, the authorities established a list of 
priorities, and it was according to this list that 
foreign exchange (when available) was allo- 
cated to importers. Some luxury goods were 
refused allocation altogether and others were 
divided into categories according to their sup- 
posed usefulness to the economy of the coun- 
try. Curiously enough, textiles were at the 
bottom of the list. 

Since coffee prices began to rise, the foreign 
exchange position of the country has been very 
good and the foreign exchange reserves con- 
stantly on the increase. How is it, then, that 
from time to time the authorities thought fit 
to restrict or delay allocation of foreign cur- 
rencies to importers? The reason is to be sought 
in difficulties which were entirely of the coun- 
try’s own making. Immediately after the intro- 
duction of exchange control, the authorities 
became aware of the fact that, while a con- 
siderable proportion of coffee and goatskins was 
exported to the United States, the exporters de- 
clared that these goods had been exported to 
Aden, and instead of surrendering U.S. dollars 
to the State Bank, delivered sterling. As ster- 
ling was at that time quoted on the world 
markets at a considerable discount, this pro- 
cedure was very profitable to exporters. In 
order to assure for themselves a supply of 
dollar currency, the authorities decided that 
proceeds from exports of coffee and goatskins 
should always be delivered in U.S. dollars. But 
most of Ethiopia’s imports come from the ster- 
ling area or Western Europe, and only a small 
proportion is bought with U.S. dollars. When 
the share of proceeds from exports of coffee in 
the total export proceeds began to grow, the 
State Bank found itself at times in the peculiar 
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situation of experiencing a sterling shortage 


while at the same time its dollar reserves wer 
increasing. It would, of course, have been easy 
to remedy this situation by purchasing sterling 


é 


there a! 


» ments, | 


] 


for U.S. dollars, but the State Bank has alway; } 


refused to do this. 
A change in policy took place at the be 


deliver 40 and later 50 percent of the proceeds 
of coffee exports in sterling currency. Having 
obtained a greater supply of sterling, the av- 
thorities liberalized the allocation of foreign 
exchange to importers. Gradually all restric. 
tions were removed, and at present foreign 
exchange is allocated freely to all bona fide 
importers. 


Restrictions and delays in allocation of | 


foreign exchange for imports, by raising their 
prices, could have reduced the demand for such 
goods and brought about an export surplus big- 
ger than it would otherwise have been. This 
policy also adversely affected the “terms of 
trade” of the farmer, and may have reduced his 
incentive to produce cash crops. If such were 
the farmers’ reactions, high prices of imports 


would tend to reduce not only the demand for | 


imports, but also the supply of exportable goods. 
It is not possible to say which of these tenden- 
cies prevailed or what effect a more liberal for- 
eign exchange policy would have had. Ethiopia's 
experience since the beginning of 1953, i.e. 
since the liberalization of foreign exchange 
control in respect of imports, would seem to 
indicate that such a policy is not incompatible 
with the achievement of a considerable export 
surplus. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND 
RESERVE POSITION 


Let us now turn to the effects of the coffee 
boom on the foreign exchange reserves and on 
the supply of money. Foreign trade is the dom- 
inating factor in Ethiopia’s balance of pay- 
ments. Fluctuations in the payments and re- 
ceipts on account of services are relatively small 
(Ethiopia has a deficit on this account), and 
government loans contracted abroad during 
the last five years are also of no great impor- 
tance in the balance of payments.”? Although 


7 During the last five years Ethiopia has obtained 
from the International Bank of Reconstruction and 
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' there are no statistics of private capital move- 
ments, they are not believed to reach very high 
| figures. Under these circumstances, the in- 
crease in the value of Ethiopia’s exports, com- 
bined with the lag in the rise of imports, led to 
a considerable accumulation of foreign reserves 
» by the State Bank of Ethiopia, as illustrated by 
>’ Table ITI.® 
| The growth of foreign exchange reserves 
resulted in a substantial increase in the supply 
of money, as illustrated in Table IV.*° 








Before final conclusions concerning the rise 
| of the supply of money can be drawn from this 
' data, a further analysis of the deposit figures 





Table III: FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


(in millions of dollars) 





end of 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Gold, foreign balances, 


and securities ..... 10.0 14.4 19.3 24.2 40.8 
Silver bullion ....... $7 $3 S37 $9 68 
RS ae 13.7 19.9 25.0 30.3 46.8 





Development three loans totalling $8.5 million. To 
the end of 1953, $5.4 million had been disbursed. 
The net influx of funds on account of foreign loans 
was even smaller because the government was pay- 
ing back loans contracted earlier ‘Export-Import 
Bank Loan, Swedish Loan, etc.). 

8 The only investment on a large scale undertaken 
by foreign capital in Ethiopia is the establishment 
of a sugar plantation and factory by a Dutch firm, 
the N. V. Handelsvereeniging “Amsterdam.” Ac- 
cording to the annual report of this company for the 
year 1953, total funds invested in this undertaking 
up to the end of 1953 amounted to $6.1 million. 

® This table is derived from balance sheets of the 
State Bank of Ethiopia, which can be found in 
Reports on Economic Conditions and Market Trends, 
published by that institution. As the balance sheets 
for 1952 and 1953 were given in slightly different 
form, the 1952 and 1953 totals are partly estimates 
based on information on the evolution of foreign ex- 
change reserves given in the October 1953 and June 
1954 issues of that publication. 

10 All the figures are taken from Tables III and 
IV of the June 1954 issue of State Bank of Ethiopia, 
Report on Economic Conditions and Market Trends. 
Notes and coins in circulation refer to notes and 
coins issued by the State Bank of Ethiopia minus 
cash reserves held by the Banking Department of 
that institution. The figure of deposits is total de- 
posits held with the Banking Department of the 
State Bank, as shown in its balance sheets. There 
are no other banks in Ethiopia allowed to engage 
in deposit banking. 
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is necessary. The State Bank’s balance sheets 
give private deposits and public deposits (i.e., 
deposits owned by government departments and 
public corporations) in a lump sum. But ac- 
cording to the State Bank’s Report on Eco- 
nomic Conditions and Market Trends, private 
deposits amounted to $14.4 million at the end 
of 1952, and to $7.6 million at the end of 
1946.1? Assuming that at the end of 1949 they 
were more or less at the same level as three 
years previously, and that during the year 1953 
they increased by a further $2 million, we can 
estimate public deposits with the State Bank at 
$4.3 million and $25.1 million at the end of 
1949 and 1953 respectively. This would denote 
an increase of public deposits during the period 
under examination by nearly $21 million. 

If this increase in public deposits had been 
due to an excess of public revenue over expen- 
diture, it would have been a potent deflationary 
factor. But, in reality, its origin was quite 
different. During the four years from the end 
of 1949 to the end of 1953, the government 
was borrowing heavily from the State Bank. 
Proclamation No. 112, promulgated on March 
30, 1950, raised the permissible maximum of 
the note cover in the form of Ethiopian Treas- 
ury obligations from 25 to 70 percent. Com- 
bined with the rise of foreign exchange re- 
serves and an increase of the note issue, this 
law considerably raised the ceiling of govern- 
ment indebtedness toward the Issue Depart- 
ment of the State Bank. In fact, as shown by 
the balance sheets of the State Bank, this 
indebtedness rose from $3.7 million at the end 
of 1949 to $24.8 million at the end of 1953, 
i.e., by nearly exactly the same amount as the 
estimated increase of public deposits. Thus, 
over the whole period, the two operations off- 
set each other and did not affect the amount 





Table IV: SUPPLY OF MONEY 


(in millions of dollars) 





end of 1949 1950 1951 10952 1953 

Notes and coins 
in circulation.. 24.9 
Deposits 11.9 


29.2 
17-3 


45.8 
41.5 


34.8 
18.1 


37-2 
23-3 





11 State Bank of Ethiopia, Report on Economic 
Conditions and Market Trends, April 1953, p. 4. 
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of money held by the private sector of the 
economy.” 

It would be difficult to find a rational ex- 
planation of the fact that the government con- 
tinued to borrow money from the State Bank 
while leaving unspent balances standing to its 
credit with that institution. In the author’s 
opinion, those responsible for framing Ethi- 
opia’s financial policy must have considered the 
increase of government liquid reserves a prime 
objective. Such a principle was current in many 
countries at the time of metallic money, and it 
must be remembered that Ethiopia adopted the 
paper standard only in 1946. Whatever the 
justification for this way of thinking under 
conditions in which it was evolved, it has cer- 
tainly lost its meaning when reserves are being 
increased simply by credit creation. 


ABSENCE OF INFLATION 


As fluctuations in the amount of loans 
granted by the State Bank of Ethiopia to the 
private sector of the economy were relatively 
small, the rise in the amount of money held by 
the private sector of the economy (a rise of 
currency in circulation by 84 percent and a 
more than twofold increase of private deposits ) 
is to be traced back to the foreign exchange 
surplus; or, in other words, it is a direct effect 
of the coffee boom. This rise was sufficiently 
spectacular to warrant an inquiry as to whether 
it had inflationary effects on the economy of 
Ethiopia. 

No such effects seem to have taken place. 
The volume of exports other than coffee did 
not fall, but even showed an increase — a proof 
that the prices of Ethiopian exports continued 
to be competitive on the world markets. Prices 
of imported goods also fluctuated according to 
fluctuations on markets of exporting countries, 
except for periods when profit margins were 


121In order to make a full appraisal of the effect 
on the supply of money of government operations 
with the State Bank, it would also be necessary to 
take into account changes in government borrowing 
from the Banking Department of the State Bank. 
No such data have ever been published. It is be- 
lieved that such an analysis would indicate that 
government finances had a slightly deflationary ef- 
fect over the above period, especially during 1953. 
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unduly inflated as a result of restrictions i} 


the allocation of foreign exchange ; but this, x 


we have seen, was due to a policy of the af 
thorities and not to an excessive demand {of 


such goods. Profits of the larger part of dome. 
tic industries continued to be high, but agaip 
excessive purchasing power in the hands of th 
population cannot be considered as a cause of 
this phenomenon; prices of articles produce 
by Ethiopian industries are determined by th 


prices of similar imported articles on the do} 


mestic market, and these in turn are affecte! Since 
by what must be one of the world’s highes i 


customs barriers. Although investment in in. 
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dustrial enterprises seems to have increased, its | 


proportions cannot suggest an investment boom. 

The only exception to the absence of infl: 
tionary phenomena was the situation whic 
arose in some of the coffee-growing areas 
where access was difficult owing to the bai 
state of the roads. In such areas, prices of 
foodstuffs increased considerably. The explan:- 


tion is that these areas were no longer seli- § 


supporting and had to import foodstuffs ; high 
incomes from sales of coffee led to an increased 


demand for food, while the local production | 


(especially of cereals) tended to diminish, ow- 
ing to a shift of the farmers’ production effort 


Ci ia: 
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to harvesting forest coffee. There was no difi- § 


culty in obtaining the necessary supplies of 
foodstuffs from other parts of Ethiopia. But 


prices had now to reflect costs of transports 


tion, which are extremely high when goods 
have to be carried over bad roads. For example, 
the cost of transportation from Addis Abah 
to Mattu, a center of the coffee-growing are 
in western Ethiopia, amounts to $6 per 10 
kilograms. This could result in the prices of 
bulky goods — such as cereals — being trebled. 
But, as has been noted, such phenomena wert 
restricted to isolated areas and were due to 
local shortages and high costs of transportation, 
and not to a general excess of purchasing power 
as compared with the production of the coun 
try. The coffee boom did not produce general 
inflationary processes and it is by their absence 
that the experience of Ethiopia differs from 
that of many other countries where there was 
a considerable rise in the price of the main 
export commodity. 
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RELATION TO GOVERNMENT 
FINANCES 


The rise in coffee prices opened to the gov- 


' ernment a new source of revenue in the form 


| of export duties on coffee. It is true that this 


opportunity was seized rather late ; coffee prices 
started to rise at the end of 1949, but no duty 


| was levied on exports of coffee until April 


1951, when the rate was fixed at $2 per 100 
kilograms. This rate was considerably increased 
in November 1952 to $8 per 100 kilograms. 


' Since then, further increases followed each 


other closely: to $10.40 in August 1953, to 
$14.00 in December 1953, to $16.00 in Janu- 
ary 1954, and to $24.00 in April 1954. In 
addition to this fixed rate, a graduated surtax 


' was also introduced in April 1954 which would 


procure for the government about 70 percent 
of the increase in value of coffee above the 
level prevailing at that time. Owing to the fall 
of coffee prices soon thereafter, this surtax 
automatically ceased to apply. 

Although the increased export duty on coffee 
began to affect government revenue only in the 
budgetary year 1952/53,'° the coffee boom had 
already exerted an indirect effect. Government 
finances of Ethiopia rely for revenue mainly 
on indirect taxation, in which revenue from 
customs duties and other taxes collected on 
imported goods plays a dominant role. Hence 
the rise in the value of imports which followed 
the growth of proceeds from exports of coffee 
had a favorable effect on the amount of gov- 
ernment revenue even before the imposition of 
the export tax. 

Unfortunately, there are only a few figures 
to illustrate the evolution of government fi- 
nances in recent years. The last statements of 
government receipts and expenditure to be pub- 
lished referred to the financial year 1948/49."* 
Since then all data concerning government 
finances have become a well guarded official 
secret. This silence was broken only in Oc- 
tober 1953, when the 1952/53 budget was 
released for publication in the official journal.*® 


18 Ethiopian budgetary years end on September 10. 

14 Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Economic 
Handbook of Ethiopia, 1951. 

1° Negarit Gazeta, 13th year, no. 4, October 31, 
1953. 
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Nevertheless, a comparison of the 1948/49 
figures with the 1952/53 budget estimates is 
interesting enough. This is done in Table V. 

It will be noted that in the year 1948/49 
Ethiopia had a budgetary deficit amounting to 
$2.9 million. The budget for 1952/53 showed 
a similar deficit, which the government in- 
tended to cover by borrowing from the State 
Bank. It is believed that in reality revenue, 
due to the upward surge of receipts from cus- 
toms duties, was at least some $4 million higher 
than estimated by the budget figures. On the 
other hand, extraordinary expenditure was 
certainly smaller, the saving amounting to 
some $2 million. Thus, in fact, the 1952/53 
financial year must have closed with a sizable 
cash surplus. 

Even the underestimated budget figures point 
to an increase of ordinary revenue as compared 
with the year 1948/49 by 46 percent. In reality 
this increase must have been in the region of 
60 percent. It is true that during this period 
import duties were increased and there were 
also increases in taxation of motor fuels and 
the excise duty on alcohol, but the main cause 
for the rise of revenue must be seen in the 
increase of the value of foreign trade and 
especially of imports. 





Table V: COMPARATIVE REVENUE AND 





EXPENDITURE 
(in millions of dollars) 
ax Budgetary 
1948/49 1952/53 

Ordinary Revenue ......... 24.4 35-5 
Extraordinary Revenue’® ... 0.3 2.2 
TE bo sah tans tebenees 24.7 37-7 
Ordinary Expenditure ...... 26.3 35.9 
Extraordinary Expenditure... 1.3 5-4 
i eseerent > ees ete 27.6 41.3 





16 The heading “Extraordinary Revenue” consists 
of revenue from realization of government assets 
and drawings on foreign loans. As published, the 
budget also included under this heading the amount 
of intended borrowing from the State Bank of Ethi- 
opia. The need to borrow from the State Bank in 
order to balance accounts would denote the pres- 
ence of a deficit, and for that reason this “revenue” 
has been omitted from the above table. 
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Ordinary expenditure rose too, but the in- 
crease was only 36 percent, or much less than 
the rise of revenue. An analysis of current 
expenditure, according to departments, leads 
to the conclusion that the greatest increases 
occurred in connection with the maintenance 
of the armed forces, and were caused largely 
by a considerable increase of pay for officers 
and men. A similar rise in the salaries of police- 
men was responsible for the increased expendi- 
ture of the Ministry of Interior. On the other 
hand, expenditure on social services (educa- 
tion, public health, etc.) benefited much less 
from the improvement in the financial position 
of the government. This applies even more to 
expenditure on development; ** the only items 
of such expenditure to appear in the 1952/53 
budget are payments to the public corporations 
created on the occasion of obtaining the loans 
from the IBRD, namely, the Imperial High- 
way Authority, charged with the construction 
of the country’s road system, the Development 
Bank of Ethiopia, intended to assist by loans 
industrial and agricultural development, and 
the Imperial Telecommunications Board, which 
is to endow Ethiopia with reliable telephone 
and telegraphic services. The sum total of these 
payments amounted to $2.9 million, to which 
should be added expenditure financed directly 
from the IBRD loans, and estimated in the 
budget at $1.9 million. In addition, the budget 
provides the sum of $500,000 for the Ethiopian 
contribution to activities undertaken by the 
U.S. Point IV program, which concentrates 
mainly on education. Except for this last item, 
the remaining items refer to activities planned 
in 1949 and 1950, i.e., when the improvement 
in government finances could not be predicted. 


17 The amount listed in the 1952/53 budget under 
the heading “Extraordinary Expenditure” cannot be 
taken as a measure of sums devoted for investment 
or development, for only part of items so listed can 
be classified in this way. Here belong expenditure 
financed by withdrawals from the IBRD loans and 
payments on account of subscriptions to the capital 
of the Imperial Telecommunications Board and the 
Development Bank of Ethiopia. Here too would 
belong expenditure for investment in Eritrea, but in 
fact this expenditure did not materialize. The re- 
maining heterogeneous items (cost of minting coins, 
repayment of loans, etc.) are of a different char- 
acter. 
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CONCLUSION 


To sum up, the rise of coffee prices resulted 
in a considerable increase of purchasing power 
in the hands of part of Ethiopia’s population, 
Because of the primitive structure of the coun- 
try’s economy, no inflationary processes fol- 
lowed ; the increased purchasing power resulted 
simply in increased imports. But not all of the 
additional purchasing power seems to have been 
applied to an increased consumption of im. 
ported goods. A considerable part of it was 
saved (or hoarded) and this found its ex. 
pression in the spectacular increase of foreign 
exchange reserves. Part of the stream of addi- 
tional purchasing power created by the exports 
of coffee swelled the government’s revenue, 
partly through the automatic working of the 
Ethiopian system of government finances (re- 
liance on import duties) and partly through 
the conscious policy of taxing coffee exports; 
this policy, though adopted tardily, put con- 
siderable sums at the government’s disposal as 
from the end of 1952. The rise of revenue was 
followed by an increase of the government's 
current expenditure, but not the whole of the 
additional funds was used in this way ; govern- 
ment reserves also showed an increase. 

This is thus the positive side of the impact 
of the coffee boom on Ethiopia: the country’s 
economic equilibrium was preserved, only part 
of the increment of incomes being used for 
consumption, while a considerable part was 
saved, thanks to a high propensity of the popu- 
lation to hoard and to a good fiscal policy on 
the part of the government. A shadow falls on 
this picture when we examine to what extent 
Ethiopia used the unexpected accumulation of 
funds to quicken the pace of its development. 
Government expenditure on development has 
remained far below what should have been 
possible due to the coffee boom; in fact, it 
remained more or less confined to the same 
schemes adopted in 1949/50 on the occasion 
of obtaining the three IBRD loans. 

It has become fashionable recently to con- 
sider economic development as a mere function 
of the availability of capital. The slow pace of 
such development is being explained in terms 
of insufficient formation of domestic capital and 
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the absence of an inflow of foreign capital. The 
present example of Ethiopia shows that this 


| reasoning is incomplete and that it overlooks 
' some vital factors. Ethiopia’s need for in- 


creased capital outlay is obvious. The present 


_ program of highway reconstruction can be con- 
' sidered as only a beginning to a solution of the 
' country’s transport problems. The supply of 
| electricity is insufficient even to serve ade- 


quately the small number of existing industrial 
enterprises. No research stations or model 


' farms exist in Ethiopia. On the other hand, 
' the coffee boom has given the country con- 
' siderable capital resources, to say nothing of 


further possibilities of obtaining foreign loans, 
which should be easy owing to the good finan- 


’ cial condition of the country and its record as 


a borrower. And yet the government’s expen- 
diture on development falls considerably short 
of what could be made available. 

The explanation is to be sought in the de- 
ficiency of organizational abilities and an insuf- 
ficient understanding of what economic devel- 
opment implies; in other words, the pace of 
development is set by the deficiencies of human 
resources. It is, of course, not an insurmount- 
able obstacle ; it can be overcome by education, 
and already the educational effort of the coun- 
try is quite considerable. But whenever the 
human element sets the limit of further devel- 
opment possibilities, then the availability of 
capital will not solve the problem ; capital will 
be unable to provide one vital factor of de- 
velopment — time. 
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THe Mippie East: Prostem AREA IN 
Wor.p Potitics, by Halford L. Hoskins. 
New York: Macmillan, 1954. 311 pages, 
6 maps. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Monroe 


A few years ago, a visitor from Jerusalem 
mentioned the Middle East to a neighbor in a 
Washington streetcar and learned in return 
that there wasn’t such a place; “there’s only 
a Middle West.” Today, the Middle West has 
learned where the Middle East is by the hard 
road of paying for much of its defense and de- 
velopment, and the United States is strewn 
with study groups and seminars about it. This 
book will do all of them a service. 

Dr. Hoskins has ome great advantage over 
most contemporary writers in English on his 
subject, for these, according to whether they 
are British or American, tend to show unbal- 
ance in their appraisal of the work of the 
other nation. The Britishers, using British 
sources only, are apt to underrate the huge 
shift of emphasis in power and influence that 
has happened since the United States started to 
give the area state aid; the Americans, often 
just as narrowly documented, tend to ignore 
the vast amount of spadework that British ex- 
perience and British wits did and still do there. 
Both outlines are necessary to the picture, and 
Dr. Hoskins is historian enough at once to rec- 
ognize this. Many years ago, he wrote a schol- 
arly book called British Routes to India, and he 
writes of today on the basis of a broad knowl- 
edge of earlier decades; for instance, his es- 
timate of the usefulness of Britain’s relationship 
with the Kingdom of Jordan is one not often 
found in American books. The upshot of his 
story is that each gain or setback for either 
country is nowadays an asset or a liability to 
both, and he contrives to leave a solid impres- 
sion that what was once a continental — or 
European — doctrine of the balance of power 
and the containment of expansion has now be- 
come an intercontinental — or NATO — one. 
He also leaves the impression that the diplo- 


matic and military courses now open to the 
United States, as the principal player in the 
new order, are scarcely a whit different from 
those open to Britain in the old. 

His book is well arranged. He avoids the 
hackneyed technique of one country: one chap- 
ter, and deals with his subject under major 
heads, as the effect on history and policy of 
physical features such as the Black Sea Straits 
or the Suez Canal, or of emotional ones such as 
Iran’s attitude to foreigners and the birth of 
Israel. Most of this contains nothing new for 
experts, who need no telling that the Middle 
East’s ruling class is so riddled with mistrust 
of its own institutions that it deposits its sav- 
ings in the West instead of in local develop- 
ment, or that the Middle East’s preference for 
leisure often defeats foreign plans to induce 
effort, including Communist ones. But there 
is one chapter, ““The Point Four Balance in the 
Middle East Ledger,” that is worthy to be 
read even in know!edgeable circles, for it poses, 
succinctly and very clearly, some of the prac- 
tical problems that arise out of giving uncon- 
ditional help to touchy, lethargic, and often 
ignorant people. “If modern methods . . . re- 
sult principally in an increase in the number 
of mouths to be fed rather than an uplift in the 
way of life of populations barely able to sub- 
sist, . . . what barriers to the spread of com- 
munism will have been set up?” Dr. Hoskins 
thinks that the United States and the United 
Nations have both shown too little concern for 
this aspect of technical assistance, and reflects 
that neither technical, nor yet direct financial, 
aid can bring about the changes that the West 
desires unless accompanied by “a grade of dip- 
lomatic skill rarely found” and seldom success- 
fully employed. 

It is a pity that a book potentially so useful 
to students should be marred by factual errors. 
Some are mere slips: Abadan, for instance, was 
“immobilized” in 1951, not 1950. But others 
are substantial. The statement on page 29 that 
merchant vessels can pass freely through the 
Black Sea Straits in time of war “as was dem- 
onstrated most significantly in the transport of 
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supplies of all kinds to Soviet Russia in World 
War II” reads as if written during an onset 
of amnesia. Why did Hitler capture the Bal- 
kans before invading Russia except to bar 
passage through the Aegean and Black Seas, 
and had the Straits been available, why have 
bothered to open the toilsome overland route 
through Iran that is correctly described as “the 
only possible avenue of supply” on page 169? 
The reference in the chapter on strategy to 
Britain’s “revised treaty of alliance” of 1948 
with Iraq reads as if this were valid, which it 
never was, though only the student with a 
superb memory could be expected to remember 
that its still-birth was mentioned on page 157. 
It is inexact to say that Iranian demands for 
increased oil royalties followed “in the wake” 
of Aramco’s 50-50 agreement with King Ibn 
Saud; or that “oil exploration continues [in 
Syria] under the auspices of the British con- 
trolled Syrian Petroleum Company”; or that 
the British government has lent the Iraq gov- 
ernment £10.5 million since the war. An er- 
ratum slip, distributed with the book, corrects 
many trifling mistakes but none of the big ones. 
It also says that Dr. Hoskins was unable to re- 
vise all his proofs himself. This is sad, for a 
book with so good a grasp of the grand design 
was worth a surer finishing touch. 

®E.izaseTH Monroe is the Middle East corre- 


spondent of the London Economist and a fellow of 
St. Anne’s College, Oxford. 


INSTITUTIONS DU Droir PusLic Musut- 
MAN. Vol. I, Le Ca.irat, by Emile Tyan. 
Paris: Sirey, 1954. 541 pages. 2,100 fr. 


Reviewed by N. J. Coulson 


Muslim Law represents an ideal, an ideal 
which has never fully coincided with the re- 
ality. The need for the furtherance of our 
knowledge of this legal reality in its various 
spheres is an obvious and outstanding one, and 
in this respect the value of the work already 
accomplished by Professor Tyan requires no 
emphasis. It is now his intention to produce an 
over-all and detailed study of the historical 
reality of Muslim constitutional law — that 
sphere of law where, perhaps, the gulf that 
separates theory and practice has always been 
widest. 

This first volume deals with the historical 
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evolution of the Caliphate. Basing his study 
almost entirely on nonlegal sources, i.e., general 
historical, biographical, and poetical works, the 
author shows the Caliph progressing from a 
rather humble position of insecure authority to 
all the pomp and glory of an absolute autocrat, 
and finally degenerating into the figure of a 
pitiful and frightened puppet, with no more 
freedom of decision than “a bird in a cage.” 
Chapter 1 examines the social structure of 
pre-Islamic Arabia and shows how the whole 
organization reflects and is based upon the ab- 
sence of any regular political power. The begin- 
nings of this political power are discussed in 
Chapter 2: its embryonic stage in the hands 
of Muhammad at Medina, the turbulent birth 
of the Caliphate on the Prophet’s decease, and 
the formative period up to the year 40 A.H. 
when, amid an atmosphere of hostility to the 
creation of a stable organ of command and 
government, the basic characteristics of the 
institution emerged. 

The third chapter, which is the bulk of the 
work, deals with the organization of the 
Caliphate in its maturity under the Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid dynasties. The subject is treated 
exhaustively — from the concepts at play be- 
hind the establishment of the dynastic principle 
to the details of the modes of torture practiced 
on luckless officials. It is also approached es- 
sentially from a juridical point of view, so that 
we have not merely an historical survey but a 
thorough and penetrating analysis of the legal 
structure of an institution throughout its evo- 
lution. Furthermore, the facts, as presented by 
the author, are the result of the application of a 
genuine historical criticism to the available 
sources. These aspects of the treatment of the 
subject particularly recommend the book. 

The collapse of the Caliphate as the supreme 
organ of government is the subject of the final 
chapter. The process of degeneration and de- 
cay —the gradual splitting up of the empire 
into virtually independent kingdoms, the pro- 
gressive decadence of the character of the 
Caliph himself, and the increasing power and 
influence of court officials — reaches its cul- 
mination, for the author, in 323 A.H. with the 
appointment of Ibn Ra’iq as Amir al-Umara’. 
For, in a short time this office is to be trans- 
formed into the Sultanate, “a new institution 
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of general government, which, while maintain- 
ing the Caliphate, will in fact dominate it and 
monopolize all its powers.” 

The volumes that follow, we are promised, 
will examine further aspects of the Caliphate, 
the Sultanate, and the other principle institu- 
tions of constitutional law, tracing their evolu- 
tion from their origins until the end of the 
Mamluk period in the mid-16th century. 

Presenting, as it does, the historical reality 
of a vital sphere of Muslim law, this work 
must be one of paramount importance, not only 
to scholars but to those whose interest is of a 
more practical and personal nature, at a time 
“when the Muslim world is becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of itself, when it is expressing 
a very definite tendency to assert its own per- 
sonality and to exploit its own historical past.” 


@N. J. Coutson is Lecturer in Islamic Law at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 


CoMMUNISM IN EpuUCATION IN AsIA, AFRICA 
AND THE Far Paciric, by Walter Crosby 
Eells. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1954. 238 pages, index. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by John 8. Badeau 
The theme of this book is best stated in the 


last chapter save one: “It was China Yester- 
day.” Here is a brief, but sobering picture of 
how Communism captured and used the uni- 
versity life of China as a principal implement 
in effecting and maintaining control of the 
country. Is Communism successfully following 
this pattern in other parts of the world? The 
answer the author gives is not conclusive, for 
it is based almost entirely on the judgments of 
the national leaders in the countries visited. 
The Near East is dealt with in Chapters 6 
and 7; in the first of these Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and Turkey are briefly reported ; 
in the second, Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. While there is much useful informa- 
tion, the study suffers from the failure of 
either the author or his informants to define 
what is meant by the term “Communists.” Is 
it party members, social discontents, anti-gov- 
ernment political groups, or Marxist theorists ? 
In the Near East, as in America, there is a 
tendency to use the word loosely. Properly to 
judge the inroads of Communism, we need to 
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know the extent of the hard-core, Moscow ori- 
ented, party organization and its relation to the 
socially and politically discontented groups that 
gather around it. 

An amazing omission is any consideration of 
the status of Communism in Israel. With the 
only officially recognized Communist party in 
the entire area, and the only Parliament in 
which a Communist party (avowed as such) 
holds seats, Israel may represent a major base 
for Communist activity. Is it true that Arab 
Communist movements have been directed and 
supplied with literature from Israel? What is 
the attitude of allegedly Communist student 
groups in Arab universities toward the State of 
Israel ? These are important questions on which 
the author gives us no guidance. 

The soil in which Near Eastern Communism 
grows is briefly reported but needs more de- 
tailed investigation to be adequately under- 
stood. The author rightly notes that resentment 
over the virtual identification of the United 
States with the birth, continuance, and financ- 
ing of Israel is a major cause of Arab discon- 
tent. He might have broadened this to include 
America’s role in the Suez Canal dispute and 
the uncertain course of its foreign policy in 
relation to the British position. But in addition 
to these headline aspects of the scene, attention 
must be given to the profound discontents at 
work within local political, social, and eco- 
nomic life. The recent dramatic failures of 
“landlord governments,” the general corrup- 
tion of party life, the failure of the imperial 
Western powers to identify themselves with 
wide-spread social reform, the gradual awaken- 
ing of the peasant masses to the possibilities of 
a higher standard of living, the appearance of 
a new university-educated class seeking a place 
in a society that has little place for them — all 
these are the basic factors determining the ap- 
peal of the Communist system to the youth of 
the Near East. 

Two small errors are found in the section on 
the Near East. The head of Assuit College 
(Egypt) is not Dr. Skerie, but Dr. Skellie, 
and Syria has not banned all foreign schools, 
but placed them under rigid government 
control. 


®Joun S. Bapeau, President of the Near East 
Foundation, was formerly president of the Ameri- 
can University at Cairo. 
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QapryyAT AL-ISKANDARUNAH [THE ALEx- 


ANDRETTA DispuTE], by Majid Khadduri. 
Damascus, 1953. (Distributed by Sidney 
Kramer, Washington, D. C.). 120 pages. 
$1.50. 


Reviewed by Robert D. Sethian 


Ever so often one hears of a prominent figure 
in the Near East who has saved diaries and 
documents with the intention of writing his 
memoirs. Somehow such memoirs never get 
written and one has to fall back on impersonal, 


' international documents to get a picture of 
| important developments in the area. Twice 
> now, in his Independent Iraq and the book 
| under review, Professor Khadduri has man- 
) aged to put to good use his interviews with 
| Arab leaders and has given the reader a valu- 


able insight into their views and activities. 
In his preface Khadduri states that he first 
thought of writing this book in 1939 when he 


| had extensive talks with Arab young men who, 





following the annexation of the Alexandretta 
region by Turkey, had migrated to Iraq. Sub- 
sequently he interviewed, among others, the 
principal negotiators on the Syrian side (the 
late Sa‘dullah al-Jabiri and Jamil Mardam) 
and the Iraqi officials who attempted to mediate 
on behalf of Syria (Naji Shawkat, then Min- 
ister to Turkey, and Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, For- 
eign Minister). 

By and large, however, Khadduri’s account 
of the Alexandretta controversy is based on 
League of Nations and other conventional doc- 
uments, and it is essentially a case study of the 
degree of effectiveness of the League of Na- 
tions in settling disputes. While this is not set 
up as a theme and the book deals mainly with 
the events which led to the annexation of 
Alexandretta, at each stage the author con- 
trasts the stand of the League with the course 
of Franco-Turkish relations and their effects 
on the case. Setting the problem in the perspec- 
tive of Allied rivalries in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean following World War I, he describes 
the circumstances which led France to seek a 
separate peace settlement with Turkey and to 
accept, by the Ankara Agreement of 1921, the 
establishment of a special administrative regime 
for the Sanjak of Alexandretta. He makes the 
point that at the Lausanne peace conference, 


the Allies left unsettled both the Mosul and 
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Alexandretta issues (although the special re- 
gime for the latter was included in the Lau- 
sanne Treaty of 1923) and he contrasts the 
ultimate disposition of the two cases. 

The legal aspect of the controversy is intro- 
duced in connection with the 1926 agreement 
between the Mandatory and Turkey, readjust- 
ing the boundary in favor of the latter. The 
agreement was questioned by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission as being in conflict with 
Article 4 of the Mandate, which made France 
responsible for seeing that no part of the terri- 
tory of Syria was ceded or in any way put 
under foreign control. This legal consideration 
governed further developments until negotia- 
tions for a Franco-Syrian treaty brought forth 
renewed demands by Turkey for an autono- 
mous regime to protect the Turkish elements 
in the Sanjak. The book describes extensively 
the events following this period, negotiations in 
and out of the League, as well as the various 
proposals for Alexandretta: autonomy within 
Syria, federation with Syria and Lebanon, and 
the establishment of a separate mandate. On 
the basis of an unpublished draft agreement 
handwritten by the Turkish Foreign Minister 
and given to the Iraqi Minister to Ankara, the 
author states that as late as July 1, 1938, Tur- 
key was willing to consider partition as a solu- 
tion. But by then the situation had changed: 
international relations had become critical ; 
France was in need of Turkish support in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; Syria’s position had 
been weakened by the nonratification of the 
treaty with France; and the League’s authority 
had declined. In reviewing the final stages of 
the transformation of the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta into the Turkish province of Hatay, 
Khadduri emphasizes these circumstances and 
concludes that the cession was made for polit- 
ical reasons, without the consent of the League, 
and in violation of Article 4 of the Mandate. 

Since the subject matter of this book is so 
controversial that reference to the area either 
as the Sanjak of Alexandretta or the Hatay 
may be interpreted as partisanship, exception 
may easily be taken to the author’s views. How- 
ever, on the whole his presentation and con- 
clusions agree with most accounts on the 
subject. 

An English version of this study first ap- 
peared in the July 1945 issue of the American 
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Journal of International Law. The present 
book, which for a variety of reasons was only 
published in 1953, is substantially more ex- 
tensive, especially in the sections giving an 
evaluation of the reactions of various groups 
to major developments in the controversy. It 
also contains many references to periodical lit- 
erature — and many typographical errors. It is 
a commendable book both because of the com- 
prehensive coverage of the subject and Khad- 
duri’s scholarly approach. 


®Rosert D. SeTHiAn is an economist who has 
specialized in Middle Eastern affairs. 


THe Wiper SHores oF Love, by Lesley 
Blanch. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1954. 332 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Freya Stark 


In this book four very different women find 
in the East their answer to the problem of life. 
The divergence of their characters, contrasted 
with the timeless uniformity of what they seek, 
makes strangely stimulating reading, leading 
the mind into many far pathways of surmise. 

The theme is surrender —the woman’s 
theme which the 19th century was forgetting: 
voluntary surrender in the case of the two 
Englishwomen of good family; enforced but 
well-adapted surrender for the convent-bred 
French creole slave in the Seraglio of Stambul ; 
tragic surrender in the case of Isabelle Eber- 
hardt, the victim of the Absolute in the Sahara. 
And in all four there was the knowledge — 
perhaps intuitive, perhaps unconscious — that 
the corollary of surrender is power, the wo- 
man’s power greatly enhanced (as most ori- 
ental travellers know) by being hidden. 

Isabel Burton is the first of these adven- 
turers — probably the least interesting to talk 
to, but also the clearest and simplest in her 
vocation, which was to love Richard Burton 
from the first moment of meeting and indeed 
before, for her destiny and even her future 
name had been told her by the gypsies in her 
girlhood. A romantic but not unconventional 
Victorian, who kept the “sash where he put 
his arm round my waist to waltz” and the 
gloves which his hand had clasped to dance, 
and “never wore them again,” she carries her 
courage and security to their triumphant end. 
“Tt will be so lovely when it is all over.” In- 
deed, the most remarkable characteristic of 


these four women is the unity of each in her) .qutift 
self. Their natures are all of one piece withoy 


nee Pane Hshe too 
vacillation, from the beginning to the end 9 to find 
their lives. proba! 

Lady Ellenborough— Jane Digby— is mor | grange 
endearing than Isabel Burton. Perhaps there's ) pyt spa 
less egotism in loving love for its own sake )) [sabell 
than in concentrating on one only? Jane Dighy F And ir 
concentrated, but for short periods, with th | |eads o 
result that she had four husbands living at one F 4 pypy 
and her story read “like a naughty Almanac de 9) jhe Mi 
Gotha,” for they were all aristocratic or pic F sins (1 
turesque. She too was seeking the Absolute | ie? 


and more fortunate than most, found it in her (sags? 
late forties with the Sheikh Mezrab of Pal pin os 
myra, an Arab of the desert, “both scholarly J 


and virile,” who “impressed all the distin- ! THE 
guished travellers who were later to visit him," Ne 
though it took his wife fifteen years of married pag 


life to persuade him to a knife and fork. Bu 
perhaps the key to Jane Digby’s character is | 
not so much in the variety of her experienc In 


as in her actions in Damascus during th | the 2 
hideous Christian massacre of 1859. She “left |) Engl 
the protection of the Mezrab household, ani) usual 
quite alone went into the city, trying . .. to |) ale 
stem the tide of carnage. . . . Neither her § Stor) 
person nor her house were touched —a re) thro 
markable tribute to her position among th | Liby 


Arabs. But she had made a public . . . admit | the 


tance of her own Christian faith, which she Aral 
continued to underline. . . . Such directnes | ‘isa 
lacked tact ; but there it was; it never occurred | 20! 
to her to love, or pray, in secret,” and fora | Whe 


time the beloved Sheikh retired to his deserts, | His 
estranged. beet 

Aimée Dubucq de Rivery was captured at 21 |“! 
by pirates and sent as a harem present to Stan- whi 
bul. Her life, behind a silk curtain, passes into f “8° 
silence ; but it is guessed in the life of the Su- | ?™ 
tan Mahmud, her son, who set his country on | 
the Western road and finished off the Janis the 
saries. Aimée and Josephine, the two cousins | ‘"* 
who grew up in Martinique together, each 





found a strange and royal destiny — the one me 
to end sterile at Malmaison, the other through se 
hidden and forgotten channels to bend the pa 
whole direction of a world. M 


Isabelle Eberhardt’s is the most recent of 
these four lives; she died in 1904 at 27) §, 
drowned in the desert which had conquered | h, 
her. Unlike the other heroines, she was not} 4} 
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‘beautiful, and this must be remembered: for 
‘she too was looking for the Absolute, and 


to find it among mortal men, good looks are 
probably essential. She found her Absolute in 
strange and solitary ways, asking little of life 


but space and freedom. But one wonders what 


Isabelle would have been with beauty added? 


> And indeed it is the merit of this book that it 
leads one to wonder about so many things. 


® Freya STARK is the author of numerous books on 


sins (1934), Southern Gates of Arabia (1936), A 


| Winter in Arabia (1940), and Beyond Euphrates 


(1951). Her most recent book is Ionia: A quest 
(1954), built around the ruined Greek cities of 


southwestern Turkey. 


| Tue Roap To Mecca, by Muhammad Asad. 


New York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 400 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by H. St. John B. Philby 


In a book of 400 pages of excellent English 
the author only occasionally betrays his non- 
English provenance by a stray solecism or un- 
usual turn of phrase. That is in itself a remark- 


) able achievement; but his presentation of the 


story of “those exciting years spent in travels 


’ through almost all the countries between the 
_ Libyan desert and the snow-covered peaks of 


the Pamirs, between the Bosphorus and the 
Arabian Sea” can only be described as rather 
disappointing. He tells us virtually nothing 
about those countries, least of all about Arabia, 
where he spent six years from 1926 to 1932. 
His main interest would seem always to have 
been the author himself and his occasional sen- 
sational exploits of the stereotyped pattern 
which the public expects from desert and sav- 
age lands. There is, so far as I know, no inde- 
pendent contemporary evidence of the secret 
missions undertaken by him for Ibn Sa‘ud and 
the Grand Sanusi; and he certainly adds noth- 
ing to our knowledge of the Duwish rebellion 
or the Libyan tragedy. His suggestion that the 
former “shook Ibn Sa‘ud’s kingdom to its 
foundations” is, to say the least, somewhat 
Naive, as indeed are many of his comments on 
contemporary events in various parts of the 
Middle East. 

He claims quite incorrectly to have been the 
first European to visit the oasis of Bisha; but 
he was the first to see Ranya and Turaba in 
the course of a “notable journey,” as I noted 


8I 


in my Arabian Highlands in connection with 
my own visit to these places in 1932. Regarding 
this “large tract of previously unexplored coun- 
try,” I said: “The only record of it that has 
come to my notice is a somewhat jejune ac- 
count written by Herr Weiss [Muhammad 
Asad] for a German newspaper, and it is 
unfortunate that he appears to have had neither 
the instruments nor the flair for geographical 
work, without which the most interesting feats 
of exploration are inevitably devoid of scientific 
value.” That old judgment still seems valid 
in respect of all the journeys described in the 
present volume by Herr Weiss. The final 
journey across the width of Arabia is used 
merely as a set of pegs on which to hang his 
reminiscences and introspective musings, which 
reveal a simplicity of approach to the problems 
of the world unexpected in an accomplished 
journalist. 

His renunciation of the Western world for 
a more interesting career in the Muslim East 
is not difficult to understand; but his descrip- 
tion of the sour grapes of Europe is scarcely 
likely to carry conviction in an Eastern milieu 
which is rapidly appropriating to itself all the 
amenities of the West. “I had no illusions,” he 
tells us incidentally of the year 1926, “as to 
the present state of affairs in the Muslim 
world. . . . They themselves were like people 
paralyzed, unable to translate their beliefs into 
fruitful action.” That was the year of Ibn 
Sa‘ud’s final triumph in the Wahhabi cause, 
and one cannot but suspect that wisdom born 
of subsequent events inspired his (1932) dis- 
appointment in the achievement of a great king, 
though he gives no specific reasons for account- 
ing Ibn Sa‘ud’s reign a failure. Nor does the 
author give us any reason for the abrupt ter- 
mination of his sojourn in Arabia, which he 
evidently, and rightly, regards as the outstand- 
ing episode of his career. In The Road to 
Mecca he misses the opportunity of telling the 
world something about the country during a 
particularly interesting phase of its develop- 
ment, and contents himself with snippets of its 
history already known from other sources. 

We must remember, however, that Leopold 
Weiss was primarily a journalist in search of 
colorful matter relating to countries which 
were at the time only on, or just outside, the 
threshold of the modern world. His bazar 
scenes, religious festivals, desert sunsets, et hoc 
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genus omne of local color suggest a patchwork 
of newspaper articles or cuttings strung to- 
gether for a new story, in which the leit-motiv 
is provided by his own gropings toward an 
emotional dénouement. So “once again I am 
riding over the plain — riding in a thundering 
gallop over the plain . . . —a tiny particle 
of that roaring, earth-shaking, irresistible wave 
of countless galloping dromedaries and men.” 
It is not really quite like that, though it may 
be the stuff that some readers want. 

We may indeed take his word for it that he 
was rather more than a successful journalist. 
On his return to Frankfort from wanderings 
in Turkestan and other countries, he relates: 
“It did not take me long to find out that dur- 
ing my absence my name had become famous, 
and that I was now considered one of the 
outstanding foreign correspondents of Central 
Europe.” Nevertheless, he now broke with the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, though “with the repu- 
tation I had achieved over the past four years, 
it was not difficult to make new press connec- 
tions.” But he found his old literary friends of 
Berlin estranged from him: “We no longer 
spoke the same intellectual language.” But it 
was the spectacle of the miserable faces of his 
well-to-do travelling companions in the Berlin 
subway which provoked his final decision. “I 
knew where I belonged: I knew that the broth- 
erhood of Islam had been waiting for me ever 
since I was born; and I embraced Islam.” And 
as a Muslim he would seem to have had no 
reason to complain of his reception in the lands 
of Islam in which he has lived since then. 

Obviously, different readers will have differ- 
ent impressions of this book; and it is to be 
hoped that the American friend who recom- 
mended him to write it will have enjoyed the 
“fascinating reading” which he anticipated. 
But for one reader at least there is only a sense 
of disappointment in the vagueness and unusual 
naiveté of a work based on exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of the lands visited by the 
author. 


@H. Sr. Joun B. Puicsy, long-time resident and 
explorer of Arabia, is the author of many books on 
the Peninsula, the latest being Arabian Highlands 
and Arabian Jubilee, both first published in 1952. 
He is currently completing a history of Saudi 
Arabia to be published this year. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


A History oF Mopern Ecypt Anp Anoip. 
EcypTIAN ReLations, by John Marlowe 
New York: Praeger, 1954. 440 pages. $6.00, 


Reviewed by Albert Hourani 


In spite of the long history of the Britis 
connection with Egypt, its importance for both 
countries, and the controversies to which it ha 
given rise, there has not yet appeared a really 
good, detached, and scholarly study of modem 
Egypt by a British author. Cromer and Lloyi 
were quite legitimately concerned to expound 
and defend their own policies; most later 
writers have been content to follow them in 
essentials, and in addition have not used the 
Arabic sources. 

Mr. Marlowe’s book does not fill the whok 
gap, but it fills part of it in an admirable 


fashion. In spite of the title given to it in its 7 


American edition, it is not really a history of 
modern Egypt but of Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
set against a lightly sketched background of the 
political and social development of the Egyp- 
tian people. It is not a work of deep scholarship. 
From internal evidence as well as from the 
bibliography it seems that only works in Eng- 
lish have been used; although much is said 
about Egyptian public opinion, almost nothing 


is said about the movement of thought, litera 7 


ture, and journalism which molded it; and 
there are occasional mistakes of fact (for ex- 
ample, Muhammad ‘Abduh was never Rector 
of al-Azhar). But Mr. Marlowe clearly has 
an unusually close and full knowledge of the 
development of Egyptian politics in the last 
thirty years, such as could only have been 
derived from first-hand observation ; and, what 
is rarer, he has political judgment of a high 
order. 

This is almost the first book on Anglo- 
Egyptian relations, on either side, which starts 
from the assumption that neither party was 
moved by irrational and unworthy motives — 
imperial lust for power on the one side, xeno- 
phobia or fanaticism on the other — but that 
both were composed of normal, decent human 
beings trying to safeguard the interests of their 
country as intelligently as they knew how. 
Mr. Marlowe’s analyses of policies and motives 
are excellent; in particular, he shows clearly 
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AN | how governments and politicians are the pris- 
‘oners of their own acts. There is an admirable 
NGLOF jescription of the way in which each stage of 
rlowe. F British policy emerged almost imperceptibly, 
$6.00 | and without anybody having willed it in ad- 
vance, out of the last. The deposition of Isma‘il 
‘\ed inexorably to the British occupation ; hav- 
Sritish |) ing occupied Egypt in order to restore the 
t both |) authority of the Khedive, Britain was virtually 
it has | obliged to maintain that authority, even when 
really | wisdom and expediency might have counselled 
odem | an agreement with the nationalists; having 
Lloyi | tried to neutralize Egypt during the thirty 
sound |) years before 1914, Britain was led by the 
later | experiences of the war to understand the posi- 
“m in |. tive strategic advantages to be derived from the 
d the | occupation ; the declaration of independence in 
1922, while intended to strengthen the British 
whole | position by conciliating the nationalists, in fact 
‘rable | weakened it. Mr. Marlowe’s explanation of 
in its | this is particularly good: 
Ty o | Imperialism is not merely the negative protection 
tions, | of interests. The basis of Imperialism is the positive 
of the imposition of a pax, which implies the imposition 
eyp- of certain standards of security and justice in all 
e places where imperial troops are stationed for stra- 
ship. tegic purposes. . . . Great Britain in Egypt tried to 
1 the ' secure the presence of the legions without being 
Eng- © prepared to enforce the pax. She tried to placate 
said Egyptian nationalism by relinquishing administra- 
rhing | tive, in exchange for retaining strategic, control. 
~~ = | She did not placate the nationalists, whose appetite 
tera- was whetted by the concessions they had secured, 
and and, by relinquishing the responsibilities while 
r ex- maintaining the privileges of occupation, destroyed 
ector the moral basis on which her position in Egypt 
Hh rested. 
as 
F the On the Egyptian side, the nationalists were 
last never able to reconcile the methods developed 
been | in their struggle with Great Britain with the 
what | requirements of good administration: 
high If Zaghlul had had a larger vision or a greater 
flair for statesmanship, he might have realised that 
iglo- the surest way of completing Egypt’s independence 
arts would be to convince Great Britain of Egypt’s 
wie ability to conduct her affairs ... [and] that the 
tactics which had hitherto brought him success in 
>= opposition could not, with similar success, be pursued 
eno- unchanged now that he was at the head of the gov- 
that ; ernment of a sovereign state. But Zaghlul. . . . was 
man incapable of seeing Egyptian politics except in terms 
bats of struggle. He remained the prisoner of his past 
i activities and utterances. 
ow. Ff 
ives | That was true of Zaghlul’s successors in the 
arly Wafd even more than of himself. At the close 
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of his book, Mr. Marlowe shows clearly the 


profound sense in which the present regime in 
Egypt represents a break with Wafdist na- 
tionalism and a return to an earlier tradition: 
“Tn the eyes of the Naguib regime, the father 


of Egyptian nationalism is not Zaghlul but 
Arabi.” 


© Apert Houran! is Lecturer in the Modern His- 
tory of the Near and Middle East, Oxford Uni- 
versity, and author of Syria and Lebanon (London, 
1946), and Minorities in the Arab World (London, 
1947), as well as numerous articles. 


Ecypt aT Mim-Century: An Economic 
Survey, by Charles Issawi. New York: Ox- 
ford, 1954. 276 pages, biblio., index. $3.40. 


Reviewed by William M. Carson 


For those interested in Egypt and the Middle 
East in general, Charles Issawi’s Egypt at 
Mid-Century: An Economic Survey, a re- 
vision of his earlier work, Egypt: An Economic 
and Social Analysis, should prove invaluable 
as a reference book. 

Mr. Issawi presents the picture of a country 
that has thus far failed to develop into a na- 
tional state, although it chooses to operate 
within this context. Historically plagued by the 
vagaries and widely variant policies of the 
members of the late dynasty of Muhammad 
‘Ali, Egypt’s modernization — or Westerniza- 
tion, if you choose — was spotty and uninte- 
grated. As a result, the country stumbled into 
a state of acute disequilibrium between popu- 
lation and resources. This in turn is reflected 
in the inequitable land-tenure system, the gen- 
erally low level of agricultural wages and per 
capita income, the inefficiency of industry, the 
regressive system of taxation, and the cum- 
bersome operation of the highly centralized 
government. 

As Mr. Issawi justifiably states, this dis- 
equilibrium to some extent is also reflected in 
Egypt’s unstable social system, where economic 
power is in the hands of a few who do not 
share the Western entrepreneur’s delight in 
saving and investing; or if they do, their de- 
mands in terms of return on investment are so 
rigorous as to pervert the objective of industry. 
As Mr. Issawi points out, this state of affairs 

is more than a little the product of government 
policy. Industrial inefficiency is closely linked 
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to the heavily protected position of Egypt’s 
infant industry. Other governments have also 
intervened to protect infant industry, but that 
this intervention was different in both quantity 
and kind in Egypt is not brought out by Mr. 
Issawi. 

What Mr. Issawi has failed to do is to 
weave his tremendous amount of data regard- 
ing the Egyptian economy into an integrated 
picture. He thus leaves his conclusions unsub- 
stantiated. One could wish that he had stuck 
to analytical descriptions and omitted the forays 
into the realms of political science and sociology 
which compromise the value of his judgments. 
Owing to the basic spottiness and unreliability 
of data on the Egyptian economy, it is danger- 
ous for an author to attempt any inclusive 
generalizations. Further research needs to be 
done on such items as national income, the 
operation of the market mechanism, etc., which 
Mr. Issawi admits are lacking. 

Insofar as this work gives the reader the 
impression that at this time an understanding 
of the Egyptian economy is possible, it is to be 
criticized ; insofar as it brings the best of poor 
information into survey form, it is commend- 
able and praiseworthy. 

@Witiam M. Carson is Assistant Professor of 


Middle East Studies, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of The Johns Hopkins University. 


PARLIAMENTS AND Parties IN Ecypt, by 
Jacob M. Landau. New York: Praeger, 
1954. 212 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward W. Schaefer 


In no other Near Eastern country has the 
struggle to accommodate Western political 
institutions to indigenous conditions been in 
progress for a longer period than it has in 
Egypt. For this reason Egypt is of particular 
interest to the student of Near Eastern political 
development, and any addition to the small 
store of literature dealing with this process in 
Egypt is welcome. Dr. Landau’s book, the 
revised and extended version of his Ph.D. 
thesis at the University of London, addresses 
itself squarely to an investigation of the de- 
velopment of parliaments and parties in Egypt 
and thus brings together a considerable amount 
of information on this subject which is not 
readily available elsewhere. 
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Although Parliaments and Parties in Egy 
undertakes to trace the development of Egyp- 
tian parliamentary institutions and _ political 
parties from their first beginnings in the last 
half of the 19th century up to the last days of 
King Faruq, detailed treatment actually ends 
with the Parliament of 1924 and with the 
political parties then in existence. Dr. Landau’s 
major contribution therefore lies in his investi- 
gation of the first stirrings of political life ip 
modern Egypt, and especially in the light he 
sheds on the political institutions which took 
shape under the Khedives (beginning in 1866 
with Isma’il’s Assembly of Delegates) and in 
the early years of King Fu’ad’s reign. 

Dr. Landau’s knowledge of Arabic has en- 
abled him to use a wide variety of pertinent 
Arabic source material — except for that avail- 
able only in Egypt—to good effect. This 
is especially noticeable in his treatment of the 
early days of parliamentary and party develop- 
ment in Egypt, subjects rarely dealt with by 
Western authors, at least with the detail which 
Dr. Landau employs. The book’s value is 
heightened by the inclusion of a good bibli- 
ography which covers source material in both 
Arabic and European languages. 

Despite these virtues, the book suffers from 
faults which detract from its forcefulness and 
readability. Although Dr. Landau’s factual 
presentation is accurate, the value of the book 
could have been increased by more emphasis on 
interpretation and analysis of facts. The arbi- 
trary division of the subject matter into two 
sections, the first dealing with parliaments and 
the second with political parties, results in an 
unnatural separation of political elements whose 
life and character derive largely from their 
interaction. In addition, the author assumes 
that his readers possess a fairly detailed knowl- 
edge of Egyptian political and economic history 
of the period under discussion, and therefore 
provides too little background information, 
frequently failing to link up the bare bones of 
platforms, programs, and parliamentary and 
political organizations with the events and 
climate of opinion which did so much to shape 
them. The ‘Arabi revolt, for example, is no- 
where dealt with in sufficient detail, nor is the 
development of British influence in Egypt and 
its effect on Egyptian political development of 
the 1870’s and 1880's. Too often throughout 
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the book, names of persons and events are men- 
tioned without explanation, and though clarifi- 
cation often comes later, much of the sense of 
the passages in which they first appear is lost if 
the reader is not already familiar with them. 
In this respect a subject index would have been 
a useful supplement to the index of persons 
which has been included in the book. 

Of particular interest to the student of 
Egyptian political history is Dr. Landau’s 
treatment of the rise and decline of the Hizb 
al-Watani, founded in 1907 by Mustafa Kamil, 
because it analyzes the strength and weaknesses 
of the party and makes it clear why — despite 
its dogged longevity — it never amounted to 
much on the Egyptian political scene in com- 
parison with such vital organizations as the 
Wafd. Dr. Landau’s account of parliamentary 
institutions before World War I, on the other 
hand, might have been more illuminating had 
he shown in more detail how they — beginning 
as mere advisory bodies — became more and 
more influential in the government of Egypt. 

Although the shortcomings pointed out above 
may detract from the value of the book for the 
general reader and the political scientist not 
specialized in Near Eastern affairs, it remains 
a valuable contribution which students of mod- 
ern Egyptian history and political development 
will find useful for some time to come. 


®Epwarp W. ScHAEFER, trained in Near Eastern 
Studies at the University of Michigan, has recently 
returned from a three-months’ tour of the area. 


CutnesE Gorpon: THE Story oF a Hero, 
by Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1954. 256 pages. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by E. E. Elder 


This story of Charles George Gordon was 
not written to mark the 7oth anniversary of his 
lonely death at Khartoum, or as a reminder of 
momentous changes now taking place in the 
transfer of control from the British to a cabi- 
net and parliament representing the Sudanese 
people. Nevertheless, the notables who were 
gathered on March 1, 1954, in the Governor’s 
Palace at Khartoum and who heard the fren- 
zied demonstrations of followers of the son of 
the Mahdi and the repeated gunfire must have 


recalled that on that very spot Gordon had met 
his tragic end. 

The authors, already the biographers of the 
Brontés, Jane Welsh Carlyle, and George 
Eliot, have this to say in their prologue: “It is 
not a military history, it is not a theological 
study, it is not a work of original research; it 
will not interest historians, theologians or stu- 
dents of anything but human nature. But it is, 
we hope, for all who like a good story. And it 
presents the truth, as we see it, about a remark- 
able man.” 

Many readers will have forgotten the extent 
of Gordon’s travels and services. Although he 
lived in the bloom of the British Empire, he 
was not an empire builder. He was a trouble 
shooter. And to what far shores and distant 
lands his adventurous spirit took him! Almost 
every spot where the last decade has seen po- 
litical tension and military maneuvering was a 
field for his services. Just a hundred years ago 
he reached the Crimea for the siege of Sebasto- 
pol. Then in April 1858 he was in Turkey. 
For more than four years in the early 1860's 
he was in China, and as the young commander 
of the Ever-Victorious Army he quelled the 
Taiping Rebellion. 

After six years of comparative quiet in Eng- 
land, where the influence of his sister Augusta 
fastened on him his strong religious bent of 
mind, we find him in Europe on a Danube 
Commission, then in Equatoria as agent for the 
wily Khedive Isma‘il in suppressing slavery. 
Next he is envoy for Egypt’s ruler to the King 
of Abyssinia, then secretary to the Viceroy of 
India for just a few days. Resigning this office 
because of conscientious scruples, in two years’ 
time he was back again in China, then in 
Mauritius and South Africa. The year 1883 
found him in Palestine on his own, exploring 
sacred sites, measuring ruins, propounding the- 
ories. Just as he was about to lead an expedi- 
tion into the Congo area on behalf of the King 
of Belgium, he was summoned to London and 
entrusted with the evacuation of Khartoum in 
the face of serious threats from the Mahdi. 

The book does not attempt to free Gordon of 
all blame for the situation that developed in the 
Sudan in 1884. Like many before them, the 
authors realize the conflict of wills that came 
with men like Gladstone, Sir Evelyn Baring, 
and General Gordon as the principal actors. 
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The Hansons are unique in adding from time 
to time picturesque soliloquies that attempt to 
read the thoughts of the characters. Now and 
again an unfamiliarity with the background of 
the Sudan story is revealed. In the sentence, 
“All the outlying Egyptian garrisons capitu- 
lated and hurriedly turned Muhammadan to 
save their skins,” surely the meaning is that the 
garrisons recognized the claims of the Mahdi, 
for they were undoubtedly already Muslims. 
Again, should not the words of Gordon’s as- 
sailant as he stabbed him be, Mal‘un, el-yom 
yomak [Cursed one, your time has come]? 
“Mahoum” is most likely a typographical error. 
As the authors expressed their wish, they 
have told well the story of one of the most 
fantastic and courageous men the world has 
ever seen. 
@E. E. Exper, a missionary in Egypt under the 
United Presbyterian Board for some forty years, 
was secretary of the Near East Chistian Council 
fom 1947 to 1954. 


AEGYPTEN uND LisyeEN, by F. O. Bittrich. 


Berlin: Safari, 1953. 293 pages, illus., map. 
DM 12.5. 


Reviewed by W. B. Fisher 


Characteristic of the present day is the intel- 
ligent traveller — anxious to cover a wide ex- 
panse of ground, affably inclined to conversa- 
tion with anyone he encounters (especially the 
“ordinary man’’), the professor with something 
of a social conscience that leads him to ponder 
for a brief space the economic and political 
problems of the area visited. A typical example 
is Herr Bittrich, who in the space of a few 
months travelled through much of Egypt and 
its neighbor, the Kingdom of Libya. 

The central thread of Aegypten und Libyen 
is the sequence of journeys from one point to 
another, with details of small day-to-day inci- 
dents : conversation, taxis, the state of the road, 
meals, minor mishaps and successes, and so on. 
Added here and there are brief comments on 
personalities and weightier matters: the Phar- 
aohs, General Nagib, the social effects of oil 
exploitation, and the finances of the Suez 
Canal. These digressions may often be no more 
than a bare statement or a single sentence, but 
occasionally there are more extended remarks, 
as in the two chapters devoted to the Suez 
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Canal and the Daughters of the Nile, the 
women’s political movement in Egypt. Th 
overcharged and heavy political atmosphere of 
the Arab countries, amounting at times ty 
hysteria, also emerges here and there from 
Herr Bittrich’s story, though we are given 
little hint at underlying causative factors. The 
mixture of conversational narrative, personali- 
ties, and tourist attractions offers only re. 
stricted scope for any serious appraisal or 
analysis. 

One distinctly unsatisfactory feature of the 
book is its short, staccato style. In a work of 
this kind it is not necessary to attain “bright- 
ness” by erecting almost every sentence into a 
separate paragraph — the ultimate effect can 
frequently be that of a scrappy gossip column 
in a newspaper. Hence, Aegyten und Libyen 
will not be read for its comment on current 
politics or trends in Arab affairs. For the arm- 
chair reader there is, however, interest in the 
rapidly moving narrative, superficial in many 
instances, but in the main balanced and de- 
tached. A number of reasonably produced 
photographs recall many of the things a tourist 
in Egypt might normally see ; and the appeal of 
travel at second-hand has no doubt inspired the 
whole Safari series. In short, a book written, 
and to be read, in the seat of an automobile. 


© W. B. Fisher was formerly R.A.F. Liaison Officer 
in the Middle East and led a scientific expedition 
to Libya in 1951. Author of The Middle East: A 
Physical, Social, and Regional Geography, he is now 
Head of the Department of Geography, Durham 
Colleges, the University of Durham, England. 





INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


AMBASSADOR’s REPORT, by Chester Bowles. 
New York: Harpers, 1954. 406 pages. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Amiya Chakravarty 


While nations move into greater interde- 
pendence, ideologies and obstructive regional 
deviations still confuse large multitudes. This 
is a situation which can hardly be remedied by 
Cold War specialists and by theorists whose 
minds show little saturation in the larger and 
deeper realities of history. The need, above all, 
is for the breadth of knowledge and personal 
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connections with many fields of human enter- 
prise which can span distances and reveal the 
ynitive trend. In short, we need minds with 
perspective: persons who do not ignore the 
obvious barriers but help us in removing them. 

Chester Bowles has stepped into the vast, 
dusty, and glittering stretches of independent 
India and brought his own continental breadth 
of outlook to unravelling the chromatic pattern 
he found, a pattern which offers many parallels 
to the spread and growth of American civiliza- 
tion. Evidently a trained thinker used to han- 
dling high responsibilities and possessed of deep 


' moral convictions, he was able to see not only 
the differences but also the interconnections 


and affinities which far transcend the national 
contours. The contrasts are obvious: on the 
side of India and Asia, overcrowding, hunger, 
lack of industrial facilities; on the side of the 
United States, overproduction, mechanization, 
and fairly well distributed units of population. 
But the American ambassador was quick to 
sense the basic trends of two democracies which 
have .both been assimilative, multicultural, and 
within their borders the proving grounds for a 
dynamic growth of a unitive culture. 

Bowles’ Ambassador’s Report is far from a 
cautious account of hushed diplomatic conver- 
sations and attitudes: it sheds protocol and 
precedents in a candid exploration of complex 
modern problems. None of the issues which 
obscure Indo-American accord are minimized ; 
the fears and uncertainties in an age of still 
unbalanced wealth and military pressures are 
acknowledged.. The tangled picture of Asia 
caught in the mesh of receding but recalcitrant 
colonialism, along with a basal upsurge of na- 
tional self-determination is presented mainly in 
the Indian context, but the Asian backdrop is 
also there. Local and international Commu- 
nism is shown as a further complex factor 
which has exploited and been exploited for 
diverse political and economic purposes. Above 
all, the unmistakable urge on the part of 
India’s and Asia’s millions to throw off the 
shackles of disease and subhuman levels is 
sharply given. The note of new hope that has 
dawned upon the oppressed peoples in Asia has 
been given the central place to which it belongs. 

The responsibility of a new democratic hu- 
man society is the theme of this book: the sol- 
vent comes in the form of possible remedies 
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which modern man already holds in his hand. 
The impact of such a book, in India as well as 
in the West, has, therefore, been immediate: in 
spite of differences of outlook and emphasis, 
concerned thinkers have accepted 4 mbassador’s 
Report as a document of hope and challenge. 
No other survey, in our time, has focused the 
light of human interest from one country upon 
another with such steady wisdom and search- 
ing honesty. 

Mr. Bowles has not depended on official but 
on personal sources: he has gone to homes and 
villages; he has explored the minds and lives 
of farmers, students, politicians, officials, econo- 
mists, and ideologists with inexhaustible good 
humor and with a concomitant respect for 
his fellow beings. He arrived with a full sense 
of the Indian tradition which produced a leader 
like Gandhi: he was aware of the strong paci- 
fist orientation of Indian thought. He knew 
that India’s inherent genius for synthesis and 
adjustment between different cultures had to 
be satisfied, as well as the need for new tech- 
niques. The author was ready to examine the 
new initiative which had enabled the Indian 
peoples to overthrow a foreign occupation 
without war, and to absorb the Native States 
without victimizing them. The American am- 
bassador did not give up his faith in arms as 
against ideologies, but he was deeply interested 
in India’s experiments. He found common 
ground with Indian statesmen and welfare 
workers and industrialists in their faith in the 
regenerative power of community projects, in 
the mechanics of scientific agriculture, and in 
the acute urgency of economic changes. The 
villages of India, rather than the thin layer of 
urban communities, seemed to demand his 
greater attention. 

The author would like to witness a sharper 
crusading spirit against communism and In- 
dia’s military partnership with other demo- 
cratic countries in a global struggle, but he 
realizes that the crusade against hunger, mal- 
nutrition, disease, and defeatism might well be 
India’s real answer to virus from outside. That 
India has committed herself to raising the 
body-resistance of democracy as the best in- 
vestment, rather than meet ideological external 
threats with guns, glimmers through his pages. 
He is satisfied that the present Indian policy of 
avoiding military commitments while entering 
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into closer partnership with the U.S. in build- 
ing up industrial India does not proceed from 
any remote acceptance of totalitarian creeds or 
atheistic denial of human freedom. The fact 
that India does not entirely accept his analysis 
and cure, but is eager to cooperate with the 
West, and indeed with all countries where no 
acceptance of power blocs or military deals are 
concerned, does not weaken the author’s affec- 
tion for India. His trust remains firm. And this 
trust is reciprocated by India’s statesmen and 
active workers in the field. Mr. Bowles knows 
that democracies do not have to follow identi- 
cal patterns in order to function together. 

It is no wonder that such a statesman and 
his happy, helpful family—typically American 
and unostentatious in their dedication to de- 
mocracy—should almost have become a legend 
all over India. This is a true American legend 
and it was good for India to know it at first 
hand. Mrs. Bowles’ contribution is apparent 
in all stages of their Indian journey: a journey, 
which, alas, was suddenly terminated by party 
politics at home. The book, however, proves 
that no real termination is possible where good 
work is concerned: the ideas and activities and 
policies advocated by the author, which are 
now being spread by him to new audiences and 
readers, continue to hold the field. Partners in 
the great democratic adventure in Asia and in 
the West, and more specifically all workers in 
the vital domain of Asian-American relations, 
will use this book. They will feel strengthened 
by its purpose. 
® AmryaA CHAKRAVARTY, scholar and writer, was 
former Adviser to the Indian Delegation at the 


United Nations and is now Professor of Compara- 
tive Oriental Religions, Boston University. 


Just Harr a Wortp Away: My Sgarcu 
FOR THE New Inp1A, by Jean Lyon. New 
York: Thomas Crowell, 1954. 373 pages, 
illus. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Dorothy M. Spencer 


Miss Lyon, it may be said at once, has made 
a notable contribution to the current literature 
on India. This is an excellent book to put in 
the hands of those whose interest in the coun- 
try is general, but the more serious student 
also will find Miss Lyon’s record of her expe- 
riences and impressions both interesting and 
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informative. A free-lance journalist with , 
background of long experience in China, the 
author spent three years in India travelling 
widely and bringing to bear upon all she say 
and heard a sympathetic but by no means un. 
critical interest in the country’s people anj 
their problems. She saw India from many 
angles. Her journeys took her from Kashmir 
to Cape Cormorin ; she was a guest in a Syrian 
Christian home in Malabar and in a Muslim 
palace in Uttar Pradesh; she toured with the 
Director of Education on his inspection of 
schools in Kashmir, and for a few days accom- 
panied Vinoba Bhave in Bihar, where she 
talked with him about the movement he leads 
to persuade landowners to give part of their 
land to the landless; she discussed Indian 
philosophy with a policeman met by chance in 
a train; and Le Corbusier told her about his 
plans for the new and modern city of Chandi- 
garh, the capital of Punjab. These and many 
others, including refugees, famine victims, 
sadhus, a Maharaja, a famous poet, and the 
Prime Minister himself, in one way or another 
provided Miss Lyon with material for her 
book. Always, her attention was focused on 
individuals rather than on abstract issues. 
Her experiences and reflections are presented 
in a series of sketches dealing with facets of 
contemporary Indian life. Such treatment, 
though the resu't is episodic, has the advantage 
of conveying to the reader something of the 
fascinating diversity characteristic of the land 
and its people. The author’s “search for the 
new India” and the account of her efforts to 
understand and integrate her experiences give 
the book a pattern and a unity. Several of the 
sketches have political themes. At the beginning 
of the general elections, toward the end of 
1951, Miss Lyon visited the remote mountain 
districts of Himachal Pradesh, and she writes 
in a lively style of the candidates, their cam- 
paign methods, and the problems of polling in 
such an area. The Maharaja of Jodhpur, in his 
role as candidate in Rajasthan, forms the main 
subject of a second chapter in this series. There 
is a short piece on parliament, and another 
entitled “The Nation’s Hero,” in which she 
describes her impressions of Nehru, “the living 
symbol of modern India, in action with his 
people.” Miss Lyon’s desire to understand the 
new India led her to explore many byways of 
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the old. Discussions with various members of 
the Nayar community, a matriarchal group in 
south India, form the basis for three chapters 
which afford interesting glimpses of an ancient 
and now rapidly changing social system. She 
interviewed a Sanskrit scholar on the subject 
of aeronautics in ancient India, and attended 
atrial for attempted murder by witchcraft. 

A portion of the book is devoted to develop- 
ment projects as the author saw them in opera- 
tion. At one point in her travels she decided 
“to start out for a look at what Five-Year 
Planners, Gandhian reformers, American tech- 
nical assistance, and ordinary citizens were 
doing to this age-old banyan tree that is India 
to make it produce a new and better fruit.” 
In pursuit of this program she investigated a 
community in South India devoted to village 
betterment by means of Gandhian techniques, 
a training school for village workers in Uttar 
Pradesh, and a community development center 
near Patiala. The chapters devoted to her 
impressions of these projects and what is being 
accomplished are far from pretending to ex- 
haustive treatment; they nevertheless offer an 
interesting view of operations at the village 
level. 

The book, for that matter, is unpretentious 
throughout. Miss Lyon has made no attempt 
to present systematic analyses of India’s eco- 
nomic, social, and political problems. She has 
written, as the subtitle indicates, a personal 
record. Her book, however, is something more: 
a series of vivid and revealing pictures of 
present-day India. 
®Dororny M. Spencer is Visiting Lecturer in the 
Anthropology of South Asia, Department of South 


Asia Regional Studies, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


An AMERICAN IN INDIA: A PERSONAL RE- 
PORT ON THE INDIAN DILEMMA AND THE 
NATURE OF HER CONFLIcTs, by Saunders 
Redding. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 
277 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Holden Furber 


In this book the author gives a forthright 
and attractively written account of the three 
months’ lecture tour of India in the summer 
of 1952 which he undertook on short notice at 
the behest of the Department of State. As an 
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American Negro teaching at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Mr. Redding naturally felt that he had a 
unique opportunity to interpret his country to 
Indians and gain their confidence and trust. 
Much of this report reflects his bewilderment 
in the face of situations unexpectedly con- 
fronted, his sense of frustration, and his cou- 
rageous determination to see the thing through 
and do the best possible job of telling the truth 
about his country. He was, quite understand- 
ably, appalled when he met in so many of his 
hearers a stubborn refusal to believe almost 
anything he said on the subject of race relations 
in the United States because he spoke under the 
auspices of an information program financed 
by his government. Mr. Redding was also 
deeply concerned, in many private conversa- 
tions, to find an intensity of feeling greater 
than he had expected, and he fully appreciated 
the fact that he was able to receive replies to 
his questions which might not have been given 
to a white American. His book should be a 
“must” on the reading list of any American 
inclined to underestimate the repercussions in 
Asia of any aspect of interracial problems in 
the United States. 

For the most part, Mr. Redding recounts 
situations which confront any American, espe- 
cially one speaking under the auspices of the 
U.S. information services, in addressing Indian 
audiences today. There are the “loaded” ques- 
tions, the accusations of “war-mongering” and 
“imperialism,” the attempts to turn any meet- 
ing into a forum on whatever is the burning 
issue of the moment (in Mr. Redding’s case, 
the Korean war). Nevertheless, as Mr. Red- 
ding found, there is likewise great admiration 
for America and an earnest desire to learn 
more about American conditions. As in all 
similar situations, the trouble-makers (whether 
Communist-inspired or not) are the most vocal 
but perhaps in many cases not the most im- 
pressed part of the audience. This reviewer 
feels that Mr. Redding may well have accom- 
plished far more for a better understanding of 
America among the Indians who heard him in 
private and in public than he himself thinks. 

It is, however, unfortunate that Mr. Red- 
ding could not have been more fully briefed 
on India before he went there, and even more 
unfortunate that his manuscript was not more 
carefully edited before publication. Many 
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names are misspelled; there are many slips, 
such as the use of the term “native” and an 
equally infelicitous treatment of Indian re- 
ligious architecture and institutions. 


®Hotpen Furser, author of Henry Dundas, First 
Viscount Melville, 1742-1811 and John Company at 
Work, is Associate Professor of History at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Acting Chairman 
of its South Asia Regional Studies Department, 
1954-55. 
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Or Diptomacy: PowperKEG IN IRAN, by 
Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi. New York: 
Whittier, 1954. xxix + 405 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by George Lenczowski 


In his Oil Diplomacy, Dr. Fatemi, author 
of Diplomatic History of Persia, 1917-1923, 
gives an account of Anglo-Iranian and Russo- 
Iranian relations from the beginning of this 
century to 1952. This is not the first time that 
an attempt to present this complicated story 
has been made, and, consequently, a good deal 
of the material contained in this book is neither 
new nor original. However, Dr. Fatemi has 
had the advantage of direct access to certain 
Iranian sources of information frequently in- 
accessible to a foreigner and he has made ample 
use of such documentary material as the official 
minutes of Iranian parliamentary debates — 
something which must have involved diligent 
work on his part. 

The main emphasis of the book is on the 
origins and subsequent vicissitudes of various 
oil concessions, the Anglo-Iranian controversy 
claiming its due share. This emphasis provides 
the book with both its principal values and 
weaknesses. If the author’s intention is pri- 
marily to tell the political story of oil in his 
country, he may at once be praised and criti- 
cized for the way he handles his subject. He 
should be commended for presenting the de- 
velopment of the oil industry and the attend- 
ant negotiations and crises within the broader 
framework of the totality of Iranian foreign 
relations. It would, indeed, be improper to 
give an account of the involved story of oil 
without referring to the general background 
of foreign and domestic politics of Iran. On the 
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other hand, by introducing, as he does, 
much of his background material — some ¢ 
which is only very indirectly connected wit 
the oil developments — the author unnecg 
sarily dilutes the essence of his work and bluy 
the sharpness of his account of the politic, 
aspects of petroleum development. By clin. 
inating much of dubiously relevant materid 
and resorting more freely to the technique ¢ 













condensation, the author might have consider. » omg 
ably improved the coherence and fluency of hi, study 
story and the general quality of his book. industry. 
If, on the other hand, Dr. Fatemi’s intention 
is to tell the general story of Iran’s inter. 
national and domestic politics over the las 
half-century, then one may legitimately at 
whether he has not given an exaggerated en. For Z 
“ a oR ZI 
phasis to oil in these developments. The wa L. ¥ 


the author treats his subject leaves a generd 
impression that oil has been at the bottom o 
every major and minor intrigue woven by th 
Great Powers in and around Iran. Even th 
diligent collection of documentary evidence by 
Dr. Fatemi fails to convince the reader tha !¢2! 


this has been the case. This reviewer’s main § °V'“W 
reservation would be that, while appraising Judah 
quite realistically the aims and techniques o formal 
Russia, the author has not sufficiently recog- § °¥*™ 
nized the counterbalancing role of the British, § * (*' 
whose presence in the Persian Gulf region ha § "te 
historically tended to frustrate the Czarist and  ™* | 
Soviet designs in that area. Yet the author has lived 
rendered a signal service by pointing out the forced 
many instances in which this counterbalancing § 
influence has had — through stupidity, greed, civil ¢ 
or wishful thinking — an essentially selfish and he we 
narrow character, thus depriving the British > 

wife. 


policy of those virtues which it claimed to 
possess. Be 


Whatever the general concept of the book, § Ame 
it is not a completely objective study. It is after 
essentially a presentation of the Iranian case § “ Ne 
by an Iranian patriot and its main quality § “@™ 
resides precisely in that it serves as a helpful Mag 
eye-opener to Iranian attitudes, both mental on 


and emotional, toward the vital issues affecting , 
Iran. It is regrettable that this study is marred § “* 


by poor editing, occasional misspelling of proper § °'2 
names, unnecessary repetitiousness, and — all affirr 
the numerous reference notes notwithstanding freel 
— unevenness of documentation. The useful- o 


ness of the rather brief index is questionable. 


















s, tngNevertheless, the book contains quite a mine 
me qgof out-of-the-way information which, judi- 
| with jously used by dispassionate readers, may ma- 
necafterially contribute to an understanding of 
- blynecontemporary politics in one of the key coun- 
Liticg tries of the Middle East. 

elim.§ Georce Lenczowski, Associate Professor of Po- 
ateridflitical Science at the University of California, au- 


Jue ofp tor of The Middle East in World Affairs (1952) 
and Russia and the West in Iran (1949), spent 





sider 1952-53 in the Middle East on a fellowship grant 
of hi to study human relations problems of the oil 
. industry. 
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= For Zion’s Sake: A BiocraPHy oF JUDAH 
on L. Macnss, by Norman Bentwich. Phila- 
aie delphia : The Jewish Publication Society of 
y the America, 1954. 329 pages. $4.00. 

n - Reviewed by Nelson Glueck 

ce by 

tha — [cannot write an impersonal or dispassionate 
main & teview of Norman Bentwich’s biography of 
ising § Judah Leon Magnes, nor hide behind the 
es of | formality of the third person. I knew this 
ecog.  owering giant of the heart and intellect for 
itish, @ 2 Quarter of a century. His influence on my 
1 has & entire being is in many ways the strongest and 
- and most lasting of any man I have ever met. We 
+ has & lived near each other in Jerusalem till he was 
- the forced to move out of the Herod’s Gate quarter 
cing § during the latter part of the 1936-1939 savage 
reed, & ‘vil disturbances. In the World War II years 
and § Xe would sometimes use my house as a retreat 
itish § for several days at a time, phoning only to his 
1 to & Wife. 

Bentwich discusses Magnes’ attitude toward 
ook, § American Reform Judaism as it had developed 
't is | titer his brief ministry at Temple Emanu El 
case | 2 New York City. It was much friendlier and 
lity | Warmer than Bentwich gives him credit for. 
pful | Magnes never changed from what he early 
ntal § Secame at the Hebrew Union College — an 
ting § “dent, searching, inspiring interpreter of lib- 
-red | ctal Judaism. He felt that Judaism was a 
yper ff Progressively developing, deeply optimistic and 


_qll § “irmative way of life in relationship to God, 
ling freely interpretable by the fully informed, end- 
fyl- | lessly rewarding to those who sought to build 
ble, | Society upon the basis of its moral imperatives. 
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Magnes, as one deeply rooted in the inner- 
most significance of Judaism, realized that even 
if bread and shelter and means of self-defense 
might be sadly lacking, the renascent Jewish 
community in the Holy Land could not mean- 
ingfully exist or long survive without a first- 
class university seeking and serving the truth. 
All his great heart and vast energy and enor- 
mous contacts were thrown into bringing it 
into being. The unique contribution of the 
Jewish people to the increase and unity of 
knowledge was to come, he maintained, from 
its spiritual power. The university he wanted 
was to be a place where the mind would be 
free both in time of peace and war. 

With Weizmann and many others, Magnes 
had long discussed plans for the establishing 
of the Hebrew University. Finally in 1925, it 
was opened on top of Mount Scopus. The 
people of the Book were spending their first 
efforts and finest energies in the promotion of 
objective knowledge, in the advancement of 
intellectual and spiritual pursuits. It was nat- 
ural that this university should commence with 
an Institute of Jewish Studies, which would 
concern itself with the nature and significance 
of Judaism in relationship to a study of the 
humanities and of the supreme worths which 
lifted them above subjective considerations. 
Judah Magnes became the first Chancellor 
and President. From 1925 to 1948 he was 
its guiding genius. Neither then nor now has 
his incalculably great contribution to its crea- 
tion and growth been, generally speaking, 
adequately or generously acknowledged and 
appreciated, although Bentwich does much in 
the volume under review to correct this anom- 
aly. Magnes spoke the truth as he saw it, and 
this truth was frequently unpalatable to many 
of the directors and faculty and students of the 
university. He never compromised with truth as 
he understood it, nor retreated from expressing 
himself or acting in accordance with moral 
compulsions as he perceived them. 

There was a monumental straightforward- 
ness, a majestic simplicity, a pristine honesty, 
and a profound humility which made Judah 
Leon Magnes a man of such spiritual stature 
as the history of humanity has rarely encoun- 
tered. It is impossible to read Bentwich’s book, 
written simply and succinctly and with deep 
understanding, without realizing that Judah 
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Magnes was one of God’s elect. As student 
and rabbi; as lover of the land and people of 
Israel and of humanity; as the unyielding 
opponent of oppression and injustice and cant; 
as the fearless champion of the rights of Arabs 
as well as Jews, of the disadvantaged and the 
endangered, of unpopular political and eco- 
nomic causes; as a clarion voice of sanity and 
brotherhood amidst the clamor and hysteria 
and hatred of war; as one who finally forsook 
pacifism — for which he had sacrificed much — 
because he became convinced that anarchic evil 
personified and let loose by Hitler must be 
beaten back or down; as the builder of the 
Hebrew University and the moving spirit be- 
hind the printing of a Bible in Jerusalem; as 
one whose soul was troubled to his dying day 
because, in spite of desperate efforts, he could 
not persuade the British Mandatory authorities 
to life the little finger necessary to use nearby 
British troops to rescue a Jewish medical con- 
voy, ambushed by Arabs on its way to the 
Hadassah Hospital on Mount Scopus with the 
resultant murder of its director and his close 
friend Fima Yassky; as a flame that burned 
without consuming, Judah Leon Magnes’ life 
was a psalm of praise to the wonder of God. 
To have pictured his life, as Norman Bentwich 
does in this biography, with sensitive restraint 
and admirable clarity, and in considerable part 
through most judicious excerpts from Magnes’ 
own eloquent writings, is a notable contribu- 
tion to the history and hopes of modern times. 


® Netson Guiueck, President of the Hebrew Union 
College and Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati 
and New York, has been undertaking a thorough 
archeological survey of the Negev, which will take 
several more summers to complete. One of his 
books, The River Jordan, has just been reprinted 
by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
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MEHMED DER EROBERER UND SEINE ZEIT: 
WELTENSTURMER EINES ZEITENWENDE, by 
Franz Babinger. Miinchen: F. Bruckmann, 
1953. 592 pages, maps, illus. DM 36. 


Reviewed by Howard A. Reed 


Mehmed II, the Conqueror, known as Fatih 
Mehmed by his compatriots, is a figure inad- 
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equately known in both East and West. Turk. 
ish sources give relatively meager information 
about this remarkable ruler whose capture oj 
Constantinople oa May 29, 1453, marked the 
end of the once great Byzantine Empire, whik 
European sources abound in legend and cop. 
tradiction about him. 

Two centuries after the death of Mehmed 
II, his first biography appeared, prepared by 
the Frenchman Guillet de Saint-Georges. | 
bore the title, Histoire du regne de Mahomet 
II, empereur des Turcs. The most recent study 
of the Conqueror was undertaken a number of 
years ago by Professor Babinger of the Ori 
ental Institute at Munich University, a lead- 
ing authority in Ottoman and Balkan historical 
studies, whose many publications include the 
indispensable Die Geschichtsschreiber der O:- 
manen und ihre Werke. The book was not 
originally planned to appear in conjunction 
with the sooth anniversary of the conquest of 
Constantinople, and its text was ready in 1949. 
Unavoidable delays hindered its publication 
until it appeared suitable to issue it during the 
anniversary year. 

Professor Babinger has searched many rich 
Italian archives, from Milan to Sicily, and has 
brought to light a great deal of important 
new information from these hitherto neglected 
sources. He has likewise combed available Os 
manli and Persian sources, some of which 
yielded the information on which he has estab- 
lished a new, definite date of Mehmed II's 
birth, namely March 30, 1432. Unfortunately, 
many important Osmanli Turkish documents 
and archives, especially those dealing with eco- 
nomic and demographic matters, are not avail- 
able, although they have been preserved and 
some are now gradually being studied and 
edited by Turkish scholars. Most Byzantine 
and late Greek archival sources no longer 
exist, but the surviving accounts from Greek 
chroniclers such as Michael Dukas and Chal- 
cocondyles contain much praise for Sultan 
Mehmed, the Conqueror. The author notes 
with regret that he has not been able to inves- 
tigate at first hand either the Spanish or the 
Burgundian archives, which he believes may 
well contain treasures relative to Mehmed the 
Conqueror and his era. It is obvious that very 
few scholars possess the unusual linguistic 


skills, professional competence, or astonishing | 
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diligence which the author has so masterfully 
combined in presenting Mehmed II and his 
time in such clear, new light. Yet he himself 
also points out that the Italian archives alone 
are beyond the powers of any single person to 
exhaust, and that years of research by many 
cholars are still required to fill out and correct 
his present biography. 

In order to avoid excessive printing costs and 
to make the book less cumbersome, all footnotes 
have been omitted from the original German 
edition and from the projected French, Italian, 
English, Spanish, Swedish, and Turkish trans- 
lations. In the preface to the French transla- 
tion, prepared by M. Henri Del Medico and 
revised by the author, entitled Mahomet II, le 
conquérant et son temps (1432--1481), which 
Professor Babinger showed me in July 1954, 
he indicates that all notes, references, and the 


F full texts of documents cited for the first time 
0 


in this biography will be published soon in a 
supplementary volume which will give page 
references to the German original edition and 
to the translations, of which all but the Turk- 
ish should have appeared before the end of 
1954 or will appear early in 1955. Hence, those 
who seek enlightenment on the many contro- 
versial points raised in this fascinating study 
will first have the pleasure of reading the un- 
encumbered text, then the added savor of shar- 
ing in the author’s new discoveries as they read 
the supplementary volume. In addition, real 
aficionados can also turn to the author’s forth- 
coming collection of the reports of the emis- 
saries of Lorenzo the Magnificent who were 
stationed in the Levant, entitled Lettere dal 
Levante a Lorenzo dei Medici, to be published 
by Leo S. Olschki, Firenze. 

All students of history and orientalists, as 
well as those interested in the age-long strug- 
gles and contacts between Eastern and Western 
civilization, should read this monumental but 
entrancing biography of an astonishing man, 
who was equally fascinated by East and West, 
a patron of artists such as Gentile Bellini, a 
tolerant student of comparative religion, yet 
an unscrupulous, brilliant ruler. 


> Howarp A. Reep, Assistant Professor and Assist- 
ant Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies, 
McGill University, Montreal, helped organize a 
major exhibit and series of lectures on Byzantine 
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and Osmanli culture at the time of the Conquest 
at McGill in 1953. He has recently returned from 
a six months’ leave spent in Turkey, the Middle 
East, and Europe on a Ford Foundation fellowship 
to study contemporary trends in Islam. 
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A SeELecrep BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES 
DEALING WITH THE Mippie East, 1939- 
1950. Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 
Economic Research Institute, 1954. 95 
pages. No price listed. 


Reviewed by Sidney Glazer 


This Bibliography, the first of a promised 
series, contains 1,442 unannotated articles clas- 
sified by country and then by subject in alpha- 
betical order of authors’ names, with a limited 
amount of cross-referencing. Only 43 jour- 
nals — some of them inconsequential, others 
containing only rarely articles on the Middle 
East — have been excerpted. Many important 
French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
and other journals, as well as those in oriental 
languages, were not available to the compilers. 
Thus, significant articles for the period are 
absent. from the Bibliography and will have 
to be sought in other sources. The subject head- 
ings are well chosen, but there are many cases 
of imprecise classification. An over-all author 
index would have added to its value. 

Researchers, particularly those concerned 
with economic affairs, will find the Bibliog- 
raphy a useful tool despite its limitations. We 
hope that the forthcoming volumes of the 
series, the nature of which is not stated, will 
cover all the major periodicals for a given pe- 
riod or subject. In the case of those not re- 
ceived in the Institute library or readily acces- 
sible elsewhere, it should be possible to secure 
the collaboration of a bibliographer in Wash- 
ington, London, or other great library center. 
The effort would be amply justified since the 
value of a bibliography naturally depends, in 
large part, on its degree of completeness within 
the determined scope. 


® Sipney GLAzer is Consultant on Near East Bibli- 
ography for the Library of Congress. 
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Contenau. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 
340 pages, illus. $5.00. Translated from the 
French by K. R. and A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop. 

The Formation of the Soviet Union: Communism 
and Nationalism, 1917-1923, by Richard Pipes. 
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286 pages, appendices, biblio., notes, index. $6.50. 
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“The Moslem Borderlands”; Chapter 4 is en- 
titled “Soviet Conquest of the Moslem Border- 
lands”; Chapter 5 describes the fall of Azer- 
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A History of the Crusades. Vol. 3, The Kingdom 
of Acre and the Later Crusades, by Steven Run- 
ciman. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1954. 
492 pages, plates, maps, biblio., index. $6.50. 
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the revival of the Frankish kingdom at the time 
of the Third Crusade until its collapse a century 
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The History of the Jewish Khazars, by D. M. Dun- 
lop. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1954. 
293 pages. $5.00. The Khazars were from the 
7th to the roth centuries across the natural line 


of advance of the Arabs, and became in effeg 
the champions of Christendom. 

In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with th 
United Nations, by Trygve Lie. New York: Mae. 
millan, 1954. 473 pages. $6.00. Among othe; 
things, Mr. Lie demonstrates his arguments jp 
favor of a directive role for the UN Secretary. 
General by his action in such cases as the Iraniay 
and Palestinian issues. 

Markets in the Middle East: Report of the Unite 
Kingdom Trade Mission to Iraq, Kuwait, th 
Lebanon, Syria, and Saudi Arabia. New York: 
HMSO, 1954. 108 pages. $1.25. 

Many a Good Crusade: Memoirs, by Virginia 
Crocheron Gildersleeve. New York: Macmillan, 
1954. 434 pages. $5.00. Contains a short chapter 
entitled, “My Friendship with the Middle East,’ 
and a passage on Zionism. 

The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey, 
znd ed., London and New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1954. 550 pages, appen- 
dices, biblio., index, maps. $6.50. A completely 
revised edition, taking into accoun* the many in- 
portant developments in the area since 1950. 

Neue Herren in Mittelost, by Lily Abegg. Stuttgart: 
Duetsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1954. 548 pages, 26 
illus., 9 maps. DM 18.80. An account by a Swiss 
journalist who recently spent two years in the 
Middle East. Besides portraits of leading person- 
alities, includes discussions of such issues as Suez, 
the Sudan, oil, defense, and the scarcity of water. 

The News from the Middle East. IPI Survey No. 3. 
Zurich: International Press Institute, 1954. 15 
pages. $1.00. Examines the special problems of 
reporting from the area, records firsthand expe- 
riences of censorship and travel restrictions, 
charts news agency coverage, etc. 

Peuples et Nations d’Outre Mer (Afrique-Islam- 
Asie du Sud), by Hubert Deschamps. Paris: 
Librairie Dalloz for the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, 1954. 475 pages. 1,800 fr. A 
textbook based on a course of the same title given 
by Professor Deschamps at the Institute of Po- 
litical Studies of the University of Paris. 

The Story of Man: From the First Human to Primi- 
tive Culture and Beyond, by Carleton S. Coon. 
New York: Knopf, 1954. 425 pages, glossary, 
index, plates, line drawings, maps. $6.75. Chap- 
ter 7 shows the contributions of the Egyptians, 
Sumerians, and Hittites to this story. Chapter 9 
discusses the cultural history of India, among 
other things. 

A Study of History, Vols. 7-10, by Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. New York: Oxford Univ. Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1954. 2,270 
pages. $35.0c. These four volumes contain Parts 
6-13 of the work and bring the study to a close. 
Part 6 includes discussions, among many others, 
of the aftermaths of the Arab Caliphate and the 
Ottoman and Mughal Empires, administrative 
policy in the “New [French] Empire” of Egypt 
and in the Arab Caliphate. In Part 9 can be found 
discussions of the modern West and the Hindu 
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world, the Islamic world, and the Jews. This part 
also contains annexes entitled “Some Historical 


h th Clues to the Riddles of Pakistan,” “The Ineffec- 
Mac.f tiveness of Panislamism,” and “The Exploitation 
other} of Egypt by Mehmed ‘Ali.” In Part 13, under 
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tudies in Islamic Cultural History, ed. by G. E. 
yon Grunebaum. Menasha, Wisconsin: The Amer- 
ican Anthropological Assn., 1954. 60 pages. $1.40. 
Articles prepared by the editor, Hans Joachim 
Kissling, Werner Caskell, and Bertold Spuler as 
lectures for a Conference on Islamic Studies and 
Cultural Research held at Mainz in 1952. 

ummary of Recent Economic Developments in the 
Middle East, 1952-53. Supplement to World Eco- 
nomic Report. New York: United Nations, De- 
partment of Economic Affairs, 1954. 128 mimeo. 
pages. $1.25. Includes tables covering production 
and trade, petroleum, recent developments in 
Egypt, Israel, and Turkey. 

The Wilder Shores of Love, by Lesley Blanch. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 332 pages. $5.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Egypt and the Sudan 


L’agriculture égyptienne et ses problémes, by Pierre 
Fromont. Paris: Domat-Montchrestien, 1954. 142 
litho. pages. 400 fr. Extract from a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Paris, Faculty of 
Law. 

Castles and Churches in the Middle Nile Region, 
by O. G. S. Crawford, with a note on the inscrip- 
tions by M. F. Laming Macadam. Khartoum: 
Sudan Antiquities Service, 1953. Occasional Pa- 
pers No. 2. 48 pages, plates, and illus. 5s. A brief 
report on the author’s one-man expedition in 
1951-52 to survey the ancient sites along the Nile 
between Atbara and Abu Hamed. 

Egyptian Art, text by Etienne Drioton, photographs 
by Etienne Sved. New York: Arts, Inc., 1954. 
168 pages, 155 illus. $8.00. A panorama of Egyp- 
tian art, from the time of the Old, Middle, and 
_ Kingdoms down to Ptolemaic and Roman 

ays. 

Equatoria under Egyptian Rule: The Unpublished 
Correspondence of C. G. Gordon with Khedive 
Ismail during the Years 1874-1876, with notes 
and intro. by M. F. Shukry. Cairo: Cairo Univ. 
Press, 1953. 469 pages. $9.00. (Available at Al- 
Arab Bookshop, Cairo.) 

The Future of Culture in Egypt, by Taha Hussein. 
Trans. from the Arabic by Sidney Glazer. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1954. Near Eastern Translation Pro- 
gram, No. 9. 164 pages. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 
A complete translation of Mustagbal al-thaga- 
fah fi misr, published by Matba‘ah al-Ma‘arif, 
Cairo (edition of 1944). 


| Grundziige der Stilistik in dem altégyptischen Pyra- 
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midentexten, by Firchow. Berlin: Inst. fiir Orient- 
forschung, 1953. 256 pages. DM 35. 

History of Egypt. Trans. from the Arabic Annals 
of Abu |-Mahasin ibn Taghri Birdi, by William 
Popper. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of 
California Press, 1954. Part I, 1382-1399 A.D., 
206 pages, $2.50; Part II, 1399-1411 A.D., 220 
pages, $2.50. Univ. of California Publications in 
Semitic Philology, vol. 14. 

History of Egyptian Architecture. Vol. 1, From the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Old Kingdom, 
by Alexander Badawy. Giza, Egypt: Published 
by the author, 1954. 212 pages. 40s. 

Der Nil steigt: Das heutige Agypten und der Sudan, 
by Agne Hamrin. Trans. from the Swedish by 
H. Henning. Hamburg: Akros Verlag Gmbh., 
1954. 248 pages, illus. DM 12.50. Journalistic 
essays. 

Notes prises chez les Bisharins et les Nubiens 
d’Assouan, by L. Keimer. Cairo: La Librairie 
Sirovié, 1954. 533 pages, 233 illus. 2 maps. £E 5. 
A collection of articles first published in the Bul- 
letin de |’Institut d’Egypt, vols. 32-35. 

The Press during the French Expedition in Egypt, 
1798-1801, by Salaheddine Boustany. Cairo: Al- 
Arab Bookshop, 1954. 30 pages. $3.00. 

La question ouvriére, by Zaki Badaoui. Alexandria, 
Egypt: Editions du Scarabée, 1954. 44 pages. No 
price listed. A study by the former director of the 
Bureau of Labor at Alexandria. Deals with 
working conditions, development of industry, 
workers’ organizations, etc. 

Report of the Sudan Electoral Commission, Khar- 
toum, Dec. 13, 1953. London: HMSO, 1954. (Cmd. 
9058). 24 pages. 1s. 6d. 

Social Aspects of Low-Cost Housing in the North- 
ern Sudan, by Saad Ed Din Fawzi. Khartoum: 
Sudan Government, Ministry for Social Affairs, 
Labor Department, 1954. 121 mimeo. pages. Pt. 25. 
A social survey of two working-class suburbs of 
Khartoum, with details for a pilot scheme for a 
housing project. 

Social and Economic Problems of the Middle East: 
Report of the 1957 Erkowit Study Camp. Uni- 
versity College of Khartoum, 1954. 60 pages. 
Pt. 15. Reports are by the four groups on agri- 
culture, industry, oil, and social services and 
welfare. 

Where God Laughed: The Sudan Today, by An- 
thony Mann. London: Museum Press, 1954. 221 
pages. 18s. A journalist’s account of travels in the 
Sudan in 1953-54, with a report on the first 
Sudanese elections. 


India, Kashmir, and Pakistan 


An American in India: A Personal Report on the 
Indian Dilemma and the Nature of Her Conflicts, 
by Saunders Redding. Indianapolis & New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1954. 277 pages. $3.50. Reviewed 
in this issue. 

Around India, by John Seymour. New York: John 
Day, 1954. 310 pages, 31 illus., map. $4.95. An- 
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other book of travels by the author of The Hard 
Way to India. 

Art of India: Its Mythology and Transformations, 
by Heinrich Zimmer. Edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Distrib. by Pantheon Books, Inc., New York. 480 
pages of text, 700 photographs by Eliot Elisofon, 
Gunvor Moitessier, and others. 2 vols., boxed. 
$19.50. 

The Art of India: Through the Ages, by Stella 
Kramrisch. London: Phaidon, 1954. Distributed 
by Garden City Books. 231 pages, 180 illus. $8.50. 
A study of the traditions of India’s sculpture, 
painting, and architecture. 

Birds of Travancore and Cochin, by A. Ali Salim. 
With tor species illus. in color and 32 in black- 
and-white, by D. V. Cowen. New York: Oxford, 
1954. 456 pages. $8.50. 

Communist Conspiracy in India, prepared by the 
Democratic Research Service, Bombay. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1954. 159 pages. 
$1.00. An exposé and analysis of the secret pro- 
ceedings of the Third Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of India, held at Madurai in late 
December 1953 and early January 1954, with full 
texts of documents. 

The Communist Party of India: A Short History, 
by M. R. Masani. New York: Macmillan, 1954. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 302 pages. $3.50. An account of 
the Communist Party of India from the end of 
World War I through its Third Congress in 
January 1954. 

Danger in Kashmir, by Josef Korbel. With a Fore- 
word by Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1954. 351 pages. $5.00. A 
review of the problem, and of developments 
within Kashmir, together with an estimate of 
the present situation. 

English Records of Maratha History, Poona Resi- 
dency Correspondence. Vol. 13, Poona Affairs 
(Elphinstone’s Embassy), Part Il, 1816-1818, ed. 
by G. S. Sardesai. Bombay: Government Central 
Press, 1953. 522 pages. Rs.28/7. Gives a full 
inside view of the events which brought about 
the deposition of the last Peshwa Baji Rao II 
and the annexation of his dominions to the British 
Indian Empire. 

Evolution of Provincial Autonomy in India, 1858 to 
1950, with Special Reference to Uttar Pradesh, 
by P. N. Masaldan. Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
1953. Vili+215 pages. Rs.1o., 

History of the Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir: 
Cultural and Political History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day, by Prem Nath Bazaz. 
New Delhi: Kashmir Pub. Co., 1954. 744 pages. 
Rs.20. 

India’s Foreign Policy, by Warwick Chipman. 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs. Behind the Headlines, Vol. 14, No. 4, Oct. 
1954. 13 pages. 20¢. The author was Canadian 
High Commissioner to India from 1949 until his 
retirement in 1953. 

Introduction to Rural Sociology in India, by Akshaya 
R. Desai. Bombay: Vora & Co. for the Indian 






Society of Agricultural Economics, 1953. 357 page yar Book 
Rs.8. Lays down the general pattern on which 1954. Pes 
study of Indian rural sociology will be carrie} ernment, 
out and contains a number of general essays aff 1954. 24! 
the subject by non-Indian writers. covers 8 
The Life of Lord Roberts, by David James. Londu:§ people, | 
Hollis and Carter, 1954. Half the book is devoti— the gove 
to Roberts’ career in India where he spent uf gions, at 
years after the Muviny. 
Local Self-Government in India, Pakistan, anj 
Burma, by Hugh Tinker. New York: John & 
Graff, 1954. 376 pages. $7.00. Divided into thre Der alte . 
parts: the years of official tutelage; local bodig Wilhelm 
under popular control; and local services, socia| 1953» 52 
conditions, and political evolution. i. gross. 
The Memoirs of Aga Khan. London: Cassell, 1955 berg. H 
350 pages. 21s. At the age of eighty the head o illus. D 
the Isma’iliyah sect reports that he has never The Pers 
been bored. 


don: Di 
Nehru’s Foreign Policy X-Rayed, by C. Paramey§ maps. 
waran. No. 3 of The Republican Series. New® industr 


Delhi: Published by the author, 1954. 109 pages. 
Rs.1. An indictment of Nehru’s foreign policy. 
Le Pakistan, by H. H. Ali. Paris: Librairie Or- 
entale et Americaine, 1954. 98 pages. 300 fr. 
Pakistan as an Islamic State, by Wilfred Cantwell 





Excavati 


Smith. Lahore, Pakistan: Ashraf, 1954. 114 pages. po 
Rs. 2/8. Based partly on the writer’s conversa of the 
tions with a number of Pakistanis during a visit ~ ag 
in the winter and spring of 1949. The Fa 
Persian Records of Maratha History, ed. by P.M FB jpapis, 
Joshi. Vol. II, Sindhia as Regent of Delhi (17%; persal 
& 1789-91). Trans. from the Persian with note, B Gan, 
by Jadunath Sarkar. Bombay: Government of $3.95. 
Bombay, Director of Archives, 1954. 68 pages story 
Rs.2. Mahadiji Sindhia, the Maratha who af (3, 
cepted the Mughal Emperor’s invitation in 17% day « 
to administer the reduced empire after the first For Zic 
British “aggression,” suffered a heavy reverse at by N 
the hands of the Rajputana princes whom he set fp.) 
out to bring back to allegiance to the emperor. $4.0¢ 
This volume chronicles the battle of Lalsot, the Israel, 
retreat, and Sindhia’s stay at Mathura in 1789-9, den 
from the Salar Jang collection of Hyderabad and § “ 
the Parasnis Records. al 
My Public Life: Recollections and Reflections, by } grat 


Sir Mirza Ismail. A Shi‘i of Persian descent looks § 7), 7 
back on a career of distinction and service 0 § j,4 
India and the Commonwealth. pag 
This is Pakistan: A Report of Progress. Published § phy; 
on the occasion of the Prime Minister of Pak | Ne, 
istan’s visit to the United States, October 1954+ 9 195 
Available from Embassy of Pakistan, Washing- § tin; 
ton, D. C. 32 pages, illus. No charge. Contains Re: 
short sections on foreign policy, defense, cot- tur 
stitution making, industrial development, health, 
education, transportation, etc. No 
Visitez VInde avec moi, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Hz 
Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1954. 274 pages, illus. 720 fr. 24 
The Wonder that was India, by A. L. Basham. 
London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1954. 539 pages, gi 
illus. 45s. A survey of the culture of the sub- no 
continent before the coming of the Muslims. 30 
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car Book of the North-West Frontier Province, 
1954. Peshawar, Pakistan: Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment, N.-W.F.P., Information Department, 
1954 248 pages, illus. PRs. 3. In 33 chapters 
covers such topics as physiography, history, the 
people, language and literature, the legislature, 
the government, the university, the frontier re- 
gions, and the frontier states. 


Tran 


Der alte Name des persischen Neujahrsfestes, by 
Wilhelm Eilers. Mainz: Deutsche Morgen. Gesell., 
1953. 52 pages. DM 3.60. 

Der grosse Durst: Reise durch Iran, by Kyra Strom- 
berg. Hamburg: Classen Verlag, 1954. 256 pages, 
illus. DM 13.50. 

The Persian Carpet, by Arthur C. Edwards. Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1953. 384 pages, 6 pl., 419 illus., 
maps. £10 1os. A survey of the carpet-weaving 
industry of Iran. 


Israel and Zionism 


Excavations at Beth She‘arim. Fifth Season, 1953. 
Preliminary Report. English Summary, by N. 
Avigad and M. Schwabe. Reprint from Bulletin 
of the Israel Exploration Society, Vol. 18, Nos. 
1-2, 1954. 40 pages. £1 14.425. 

The Fall and Rise of Israel: The Story of the 
Jewish People during the Time of Their Dis- 
persal and Regathering, by William L. Hull. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1954. 424 pages. 


| $3.95. Although the book purports to trace the 


story of the nation of Israel from the time of 
Christ, the bulk of it is concerned with present- 
day conditions and developments. 

For Zion’s Sake: A Biography of Judah L. Magnes, 
by Norman Bentwich. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1954. 329 pages. 
$4.00. Reviewed in this issue. 

lirael, 1954. New York: Israel Office of Informa- 
tion, 1954. 226 pages. 75¢ (so¢ each for 10 copies 
or more). Has short articles on geography, natu- 
ral resources, government, defense forces, immi- 
gration, agiculture, labor, etc. 

The Israel Economist Annual, 1953, ed. by E. Kol- 
lek. Jerusalem, Israel: Ahva Press, 1954. 276 
pages. £1 3. 

Rebuilding the Land of Israel, by Gershon Canaan. 
New York: Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
1954. 205 pages, illus. $12.50. Deals with Pales- 
tinian architecture from prehistoric times to the 
Renaissance, with sketchy comments on architec- 
ture in the Zionist era. 

Sir Wyndham Deedes: A Christian Zionist, by 
Norman Bentwich. Jerusalem, Israel: Keran 
Hayesod for the United Israel Campaign, 1954. 
24 pages. No price listed. 

Struggle for Tomorrow: Modern Political Ideolo- 
gies of the Jewish People, ed. by Basil J. Viavia- 
nos and Feliks Gross. New York: Arts, Inc., 1954. 
303 pages. $6.50. 


97 
Jordan 


King ‘Adballah of Jordan: My Memoirs Completed 
[al-Takmilah]. Trans. from the Arabic by Harold 
W. Glidden. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 1954. Near Eastern 
Translation Program, No. 7. 121 pages. Cloth, 
$3.00; paper, $2.00. A complete translation of 
al-Takmilah by King ‘Abdallah, first published 
by an anonymous Publication Committee in Am- 
man, Jordan, 1951. 


North Africa 


The Independence Movements in Arab North 
Africa, by ‘Alal al-Fasi. Trans. from the Arabic 
by Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1954. 
Near Eastern Translation Program, No. 8. 414 
pages. Cloth, $4.50; paper, $3.50. A complete 
translation of al-Harakat al-istiglaliyah fi al- 
maghrib al-‘arabi, published by Matba‘ah al- 
Risalah, Cairo, 1948. 

La réforme des assemblées locales en Tunisie: Con- 
seils municipaux et conseils de caidats, by Victor 
Silvera. Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1953. 105 pages. 350 fr. 

Research and Information on Africa: Continuing 
Sources. Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, 
Reference Department, 1954. 70 pages. 45¢. Ar- 
ranged by area according to the seat of the insti- 
tution or place of publication of a journal. 

Die Sprache der Tubu in der zentralen Sahara, by 
Joh. Lukas. Berlin: Inst. fiir Orientforschung, 
1953. 225 pages. DM 50. 

Summary of Recent Economic Developments in 
Africa, 1952-53. Supplement to World Economic 
Report. New York: United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs, 1954. 81 mimeo. pages. 80¢. 
Algeria, Morocco, Libya, and Tunisia are in- 
cluded. 

Tunisia Today: Crisis in North Africa, by Leon 
Laitman. New York: Citadel, 1954. 224 pages, 
maps. $4.00. Contains chapters on natural regions 
and their inhabitants, agriculture, industry, for- 
eign trade, and Franco-Tunisian social and po- 
litical relations. 


Palestine Problem 


Annual Report of the Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East. Covering the period 1 July 1953 
to 30 June 1954. New York: United Nations, Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records: 9th Session, Sup- 
plement No. 17 (A/2717), 1954. 35 pages. No 
price listed. 

The One Remains: A Report from Jerusalem, by 
Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1954. 179 pages. 20s. A Britisher’s thoughts on the 
Arab side of Jerusalem in 1953. 
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Syria 


Index général de la “Description de Damas” de 
Sauvaire, by Emile E. Ouéchek. Damascus: Insti- 
tut Francais de Damas, 1954. 144 pages. No 
price listed. Sauvaire was French consul in the 
Near East from 1857 to 1883. 

Memoirs of Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali: A Selection. 
Trans. from the Arabic by Khalil Totah. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 1954. Near Eastern Translation Program, 
No. 6. 237 pages. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.00. Con- 
tains 55 short pieces from the Memoirs, with such 
widely varying titles as “Dabbling in Journal- 
ism,” “Orientalists and Islam,” “Civilizing Ara- 
bia,” and “the Kutlah Party.” 

Qadiyat al-Iskandarunah [The Alexandretta Dis- 
pute], by Majid Khadduri. Damascus: al-Mak- 
taba al-Kubra, 1953. 120 pages. $1.50. (Distrib- 
uted by Sidney Kramer, Washington, D. C.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Zudba al-halab min ta’rikh halab [Histoire d’Alep], 
Tome 2, 457-569/1064-1173, by Kamal ad-Din 
Ibn al-‘Adim. Arabic text, edited, annotated, in- 
dexed, and with a brief introduction by Sami 
Dahan. Damascus: Institut Francais de Damas, 
1954. 390 pages. No price listed. 


Turkey 


Dinin Kalkinmas: (The Recovery of Religion], by 
Hilmi Mahk Evrenol. Ankara: Giiven Basimevi, 
1954. 20 pages. TL 1. 

Europe and the Turk: A Pattern of Alliances, 1350- 
1700, by Dorothy Vaughan. Liverpool: Univ. 
Press of Liverpool, 1954. 305 pages. 20s. Traces 
the process by which the Ottoman Empire became 
entwined in the rivalries of European states. 

Foreign Capital Investments in Turkey, by Rasim 
Cenani. London: Simpkin Marshall, 1954. 122 
pages. 15s. Sets forth legal position regarding in- 
vestment of foreign capital in Turkey for foreign 
companies and Turkish companies. 

Ghost on Horseback: The Story of the Incredible 
Atatiirk, by Ray Brock. New York: Duell, Sloan, 
Little & Pearce, 1954. 408 pages. $4.75. A highly 
colored and fictionized account. 

Ionia: A Quest, by Freya Stark. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1954. 287 pages. 30s. Describes the ruined 
Greek cities of Pergamum, Magnesia, Sardes, 
Miletus, etc. of southwestern Turkey, and re- 
creates their past. 

Lésung der turkischen Aufenhandelskrise durch 
steigende Agrar-exporte, by Hans Wilbrandt. 
Hamburg: Ubersee-Verlag G.M.B.H., 1954. 44 
pages. No price listed. 

Mahomet II, le conquérant et son temps (14}2- 
1481), by Franz Babinger. Paris: Payot, 1954. 
636 pages. 1,800 fr. French translation of Mehmed 
der Eroberer, reviewed in this issue. 

Les Turcs a Constantinople du Se au 15e siécles, by 
Rechid Saffet Atabinen. Istanbul: T.A.C.T., 1954. 
66 pages. 150 fr. Speeches at a conference held 


One Volume Persian-English Dictionary, by S. Hain 


Persian Proverbs, by L. P. Elwell-Sutton. London: 


at Paris on May 29, 1953, at the Centre 4 
Recherches Historiques de la Sorbonne, cy 
memorating the sooth anniversary of the taki 
of Constantinople. 


Turk-Ingiliz Munasebetlerinin Baslangici ve ¢ 


ligmesi (1553-1616) [Origin and Developmen ; 
Turkish-English Relations (155}-1616)], 

Akdes Nimet Kurat. Ankara, 1953. viii+z Pre; 
pages. 800 fr. Obtainable from Librairie Orig 

tale et Americaine, Paris. 


Within the Taurus: A Journey in Asiatic Turkey, Wi 


by Lord Kinross. London: John Murray, ty P. Hall, 
193 pages, illus., map. 18s. An account of trave Tietze. 
among the modern Turks that describes the ney 


Turkey with historical perspective. No 
odical n 

Linguistics and Literature ranted 

the ma’ 


Le livre des bons usages en matiére de mariay§ fthiopi: 


Translation of an extract from al-Ghazali\ and Tu 
Thya’ ‘ulum ail-din, edited and annotated hf. 

L, Bercher and G. H. Bousquet. Algiers, 1953. 1 ancient 
pages. 5,000 fr. Obtainable from Librairie Oj-} of the « 
entale et Americaine, Paris. Zionist 


Nasir-e Khosraw: Kitab jadmi ‘al-hikmatain. l; It 


livre réunissant les deux sagesses, or Harmon lar the 
de la philosophie grecque et de la theosophir - 
ismaelienne, ed. and with French and Persian ir would 
troductions by H. Corbin and Moh. Mo‘in, Paris:§ nal, 17 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953. 429 pages. 5,500 ft F 
The publication of this Persian text was spor- 
sored jointly by the Institut d’Etudes Iranienns 
de l'Université de Paris and the Département 
d’Iranologie de |’Institut Franco-Iranien. 


Tehran: Librairie Imprimerie Beroukhim, 195; 
1039 pages. $10.50. (Gen 


John Murray, Wisdom of the East Series, 1954 
103 pages. 5s. This small collection of provers} 7338 

presents a lively picture of Persian life and bird 
character. Des 


Syntax der Mehri-Sprache: Unter Beriicksichtiguy | Jor 


auch der anderen neusiidarabischen Sprachen, ty} 7339 
Ewald Wagner. Berlin: Inst. fiir Orientforschung, of I 
1953. 167 pages. DM 37. (in 


Textes arabes de Diidjelli, by Philippe Marais} Tr: 


Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 195} por 
244 pages. 1,200 fr. Includes texts, transcriptio,— 4 


translation, and glossary. = 
al 
Sei 
Religion the 
the 


Babylonian and Assyrian Religion, by S. H. Hooke} 7341 


New York: Longmans, 1954. 136 pages. $1.80. du 


Der Heilige Qur-An, Arabisch-Deutsch verseher) de 


mit einer ausfuhrlichen Einfuhrung unter Leituny, 28 
by Mahmud Ahmad. Zurich/Hamburg: Ahm} of 
diyya Mission of Islam, 1954. 863 pages. DM 18) OF 
The Qur’an, with German and Arabic show!) be 
side by side, and full footnoting according |) See 
the Ahmadiyah interpretation. 
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Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of peri- 
odical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid unwar- 
ranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions of the area, 
the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab world, 

nariay:§ Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet Union, Iran, Afghanistan, 
hazaliif nd Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. The 
ated by ‘ ‘ Er ‘ ; ‘ 
953, 1p ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded ; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in view 
rie Ort of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the 
Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 

It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography, in particu- 
lar those published in journals not appearing among the periodicals listed on pages 111-15, 
would send reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Jour- 
nal, 1761 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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. Hain GEOGRAPHY HISTORY 
1, 1953, 
” (General, description, travel and exploration, (Ancient, medieval ) 
ondon: natural history, geology) 
3, 1954. 7342 “Les steppes tunisiennes (région de Gam- 
rovers | 7338 JOHNSON, LEE. “What’s the name of that mouda) pendant le Moyen-Age.” Cahiers de Tu- 
fe andg bird?” al-Kulliyah (Beirut) 29 (Ag ’54) 16-9. nisie 2, no. 1 (5) (1954) 5-16. There is a tend- 
Description of some birds of Lebanon, Syria, and ency to draw the steppes into the orbit of modern 
btiguyy Jordan. + life. From medieval texts we learn that this con- 
hen, ty) 7339 MAHFUZ, HUSAYN ‘ALI, “The geography tact had existed down to the Hilali invasions of 
schung,f of Iraq and Upper Mesopotamia 1000 years ago.” the 11th century. 
(in Arabic) Sumer 10, no. 1 (1954) 117-26. 7343 BELAIEV, E. A. “Russian orientalists and 
larcais. Translation and commentary on the relevant Russian communists on Islam.” Islamic Rev. 42 
, 195} portions of the well known Persian geography, (O ’54) 12-4. The circumstances attendant upon 
ription, § Hudid al-‘alam. the rise of Islam are of great interest to Soviet 
7440 MATEU, JOAQUIN. “Cerambicidos del Sa- Arabists. Among other things, the author contends 
hara espaiiol.” Tamuda 2 no. 1 (1954) 110-20. that the Qur’an was the work of others besides 
Sefior Mateu, who led an entomological team into Muhammad, that parts of it were compiled out- 
the Sahara, discusses in detail 10 species of insects side the Arabian Peninsula, that Islam was not 
that were discovered. a revolution transforming the social system of the 
Hooke. F 7341 PROST, M. “Utilisation de la terre et pro- Arabs, that the Qur’an defends the existing sys- 
80, duction dans le Sud tunisien: Matmata et On- tem with all its economic and social institutions. 
rseher derna.” Cahiers de Tunisie 22, no. 1 (5) (1954) 7344 BOSCH VILA, JACINTO. “A propédsito de 
eitung 28-66. Competent geographical study of an area una misi6n cristiana a la corte de al-Mugqtadir 
Ahma— of 15,500 sq. km. with a population of 70,000. ibn Hid.” Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 97-105. An 
M18. French influence here (close to Tripolitania) has evangelistic mission was sent from France to 
shown) been weak. Saragossa sometime between 1070 and 1075 at 
ing oF See also: 7347, 7365, 7431-32, 7437, 7454, 7480. the invitation of the Muslim ruler who requested 
99 
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the jurisprudent Abi al-Walid al-Baji to provide 
a refutation of Christianity and a defense of 
Islam. 

7345 CAHEN, CLAUDE. “Quelques problémes 
économiques et fiscaux de |’lraq Buyide d’aprés 
un traité de mathématiques.” Annales de I’Inst. 
d'Etudes O. (Algiers) 10 (1952) 326-63. Analysis 
of the K. al-Hdwi of the 1oth cent. Abi al- 
Wafa’ al-Bizajani. 

7346 CANARD, M. “La procession du nouvel an 
chez les Fatimides.” Annales de I’Inst. d’Etudes O. 
10 (1952) 364-98. Texts relative to the mawkib 
translated and richly annotated (with reference 
to earlier literature). 2 

7347 AL-DAYWAHIJI, SA‘ID. “The Mosul cita- 
del.” (in Arabic) Sumer 10 no. 1 (1954) 94-116. 
Based on the classical Arab historians and trav- 
elers, a historical sketch of this important strong- 
point up to the middle of the 19th century. Maps, 
photograph. 

7348 GIBB, H. A. R. “Al-Barg al-Shdmi: the his- 
tory of Saladin [of ‘Imad ad-Din al-Isfahani]” 
Wiener Z. fiir die Kunde des M. 52 no. 1-2 
(1953) 93-115. Additional study on the Arab 
sources for the history of the Crusades. “Sum- 
mary of contents, analysis of style . . . two speci- 
mens which contain valuable historical informa- 
tion not adequately represented in any other 
source.” 

7349 HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD. “Embassy 
of Queen Bertha of Rome to Caliph al-Muktafi 
Billah in Baghdad 293 H/906.” J. Pakistan Hist. 
Soc. 1 (O ’53) 272-300. Text, translation, and 
commentary on the letter sent by this unscrupu- 
lous daughter of Lothair in an attempt to induce 
him to sign a treaty of friendship by offering to 
marry him (this despite her husband who agreed 
to the plan!). The author makes interesting com- 
parisons among the “Big Four” of the day, i.e. 
the Caliph in Baghdad, the Caliph in Spain, the 
Byzantine Emperor, the Holy Roman Emperor. 
“For the Moslems it was an age of giants in- 
tellectually, and of dwarfs politically.” 

7350 HAMIDULLAH, MUHAMMAD. “The 
friendly relations of Islam with Christianity and 
how they deteriorated.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 
(Ja ’53) 41-5. Muhammad was exceedingly well 
disposed toward the Christians until a letter that 
he sent to the Byzantine governor of Busra 
(Palestine) inviting him to embrace Islam re- 
sulted in the murder of the Prophet’s ambassador. 
This brutal violation of international custom in- 
evitably led to retaliation. 

7351 IDRIS, H. R. “Sur le retour des Zirides a 
l’obédience fatimide.” Annales de l’Hist. d’Etudes 
O. (Algiers) 11 (1953) 25-39. Analyzes a clash 
of historiographic material on the basis of numis- 
matic data. Zirid rejection of Fatimid sovereignty 
brought about the unleashing of the Hilali inva- 
sion. Unable to cope with it, the Zirid tried to ap- 
pease Cairo. 

7352 INALCIK, H. “Ottoman methods of con- 
quest.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 103-30. Warfare 


was not the only or even preferred method 
Peaceful penetration through gradual assimil;. 
tion, forced mass deportation as well as volyp. 
tary emigration to the Balkans were used to ¢e. 
pand and consolidate the empire. 


7353 INALCIK, HALIL. “The immediate causq 


of the conquest of Constantinople.” (in Turkish) 
Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi y 
(Je-D ’53) 345-54. Some general reflections on th 
immediate political and personal causes of th 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople. 


7354 IZZEDDIN, M. “La citerne byzantine dit 


‘citerne de Mahomet’.” J.4. 241, no. 3 (1953) 
407-10. Mentioned by Clavijo (1403), this strang: 
name seems to have been applied to the cistern 
of Philoxenus because Muslim captives wer 
kept close by. Arabic material is quoted in suppor 
of this view. 


7355 KHAN, QAMARRUDIN. “A brief survey 


of constitutional development and theories of state 
in Islam, I, II.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 (Ja, Ap 
54) 78-86, 164-74. The claim that politics and 
religion go hand in hand in Islam is justified. The 
author traces the progress of constitutional de- 
velopment to demonstrate how far they have gone 
together in practice. 


7356 MULLER-WODARG, DIETER. “Die lané- 


wirtschaft Aegyptens in der friihen ‘Abbasiden- 
zeit 750-969 n. Chr.” Der Islam 31, no. 2-3 (1954) 
174-227. Part one of a careful collation and elu 
cidation. Magqrizi’s Khitat is the main source. 
Irrigation, classification of soils. 


7357. NADVI, S. S. “Daibul.” J. Pakistan Hist. So. 


t (Ja ’53) 8-14. A study of the etymology of the 
name, conquest, population, site, and destruction 
of the Sindi port through which passed Muhan- 
mad b. Qasim, Arab commander of the Indian 
campaign. 


7358 NADVI, M. R. A. “Industry and commerce 


under the ‘Abbasids.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 
(Ap ’54) 118-26. An account of the carpet, cur- 
tain, tile, glass, silver and gold ware, iron and 
steel, leather, woodwork, and soap industries 
when the native Iraqi craftsmen were world re- 
nowned for their skill. 


7359 ROSSI, ETTORE. “La sultana ‘Nir Bani’ 


(Cecilia Vernier-Baffo) moglie di Selim II (1566- 
1574) e madre di Murad III (1574-1595).” Ori 
ente Mod. 33 (Nov ’53) 433-41. Nearly all his 
torians have referred to the wife of Murad Ill 
and the mother of Mehmed III as a Venetian 
gentlewoman named Cecilia Vernier or Baffo— 
this notwithstanding the researches of E. Spagni 
published in 1900. The favorite, not wife, of 
Murad III was Safiyye, who was probably Slav 
or Albanian, but certainly not Venetian. The wife 
of Selim II was Nir Bani, who was possibly 
a Venetian. She was the first influential Sultana 
mother in the Ottoman court and favored good 
relations between the Ottoman Empire and 
Venice. 


7360 RUNCIMAN, STEVEN. “Saladin —a great 


leader of Islam.” Islamic Rev. 42 (Jl ’54) 33-4 
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A character sketch of this outstanding Muslim 
that succeeds in showing why he deserves the 
title of “gentleman.” 


7361 SAMADI, S. B. “Slaves in Islam.” Islamic 


Lit. 6 (Ag ’54) 477-86. The history of four slaves 
who joined the Prophet and their contribution to 
the advancement of Islam. 

7362 SIDDIQI, A. H. “Caliphate and sultanate.” 
J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 2 (Ja ’54) 35-50. The cor- 
ruption and enfeeblement of the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
inevitably led to the rise of “strong men” in the 
outlying provinces who contested with them for 
the political control of the state. Some of these 
sultans wielded power in the form of a diarchy, 
others were the effective masters of their realms. 

7363 SUMER, FARUK. “Concerning the Bozoklu 
Oghuz tribes.” (in Turkish.) Ankara Univ. Dil 
ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 11 (Mr ’53) 65-103. 
An examination based on archive sources, es- 
pecially tax registers, of eight of the Bozoklu 
Oghuz tribes, ie. Alka Evli, Kara Evli, Yazir, 
Dodurga, Yaparli, Kizik and Caruklu, Beydili, 
and Karkin. The information derived from the 
Ottoman records is studied against the back- 
ground of the earlier literary sources. 

7364 VATIKIOTIS, P. J. “The apocalyptic nature 
of the Fatimid state.” Islamic Lit. 6 (My ’54) 
17-26. Theory of “successive perfection . . . mov- 
ing toward a greater era of righteousness.” 
(Kirmani). 

7365 WALZ, REINHARD. “Neue untersuchungen 
zum domestikations problem der altweltlichen 
cameliden.” Z.D.M.G. 104, no. 1 (1954) 45-87. 
Resumes a discussion opened three years ago, this 
time on the “ancient history of the Bactrian 
camel,” as used by Turco-Mongol tribes. 

7366 ZAYAT, HABIB. “Les Grecs-Melkites en 
Islam.” (in Arabic) al-Mashrig 47 (Jl-o ’53) 
401-22. On events of the roth century. 

7367 ZIADEH, NICOLA A. “Town administra- 
tion in Syria under the early Mamluks.” Islamic 
Lit. 6 (Ag ’s4) 435-55. A detailed account of the 
various officers of the local government and their 
duties. 

See also: 7339, 7445) 7454) 7472) 7474, 7476, 7482, 
7484, 7487. 


HISTORY 
(Modern) 


7368 ABD AL-NASSER, GAMAL., “The philoso- 
phy of the revolution in Egypt.” Islamic Rev. 42 
(Jl 54) 23-32. While explaining the origin of the 
July 23, 1952, overthrow of the old regime and 
the reasons for the army’s role, the Egyptian 
Prime Minister reveals much about himself. 

7369 ABD AL-NASSER, GAMAL. “What should 
the U.S. do in the Middle East?” U.S. News and 
World Report (Washington) 37 (S 3 ’54) 26-32. 
The significance of this long interview, which 
touches on a multitude of topics, rests on its 
emphasizing the need to understand Egyptian 
psychology. 


IOI 


7370 ASHRAFIAN, K. Z. “Anti-feudal move- 
ments in Nadir Shah’s empire.” (in Russian) 
Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 166-204. 
Widespread discontent led to a bitter class strug- 
gle and the collapse of the Empire. 

7371 ATYEO, HENRY C. “Political developments 
in Iran 1951-1954.” Mid. East. Aff. 5 (Ag-S 
’*54) 249-59. A chronological review, with some 
analysis. 

7372 BAUSANI, ALESSANDRO. “Un manoscritto 
persiano inedito sulla ambasceria di Husein Han 
Moqgaddam Agidanbaii in Europa negli anni 
1254-1255 H. (==1838-39 A.D.)” Oriente Mod. 
33 (D ’53) 48s5—sos. A series of extracts from an 
account of the travels of the Persian Ambassador 
sent in 1838 to reestablish relations between 
England and Persia. 

7373 AL-BAZZAZ, A. R. “Islam and Arab na- 
tionalism.” Welt des Islams 3, no. 3-4 (1954) 
201-18. S. G. Haim provides a translation of a 
pamphlet published in Baghdad in 1952. Its motif 
is “Arab nationalism which is devoid of the spirit 
of Islam is like a body without a soul.” Al-Bazzaz, 
an Iraqi publicist, seeks to prove that it is pos- 
sible for one to be a loyal nationalist and a 
sincere Muslim at the same time. 

7374. CATROUX, GEN. GEORGES, “France, Tu- 
nisia, and Morocco.” Internat. J. 9 (Autumn ’54) 
282-94. The author deplores the removal of the 
Sultan of Morocco in August 1953, but empha- 
sizes the division in the country between the 
nationalists (Istiqlal) and the temporal feudalism 
and religious orders (the Glaoui and Kittani). 
This is the justification for France’s going more 
slowly in Morocco than in Tunisia. 

7375 EMERIT, M. “Un mémoire sur Alger [by 
Pétis de la Croix, 1695].” Annales de I’Inst. 
d@’Etudes O. (Algiers) 11 (1953) 5-24. A lively 
survey of 17th-century Algeria. 

7376 GARCIA FIGUERAS, TOMAS. “Los presi- 
dios menores de Africa.” Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 
196-10. A commission was dispatched in 1772 to 
study the desirability of Spain’s abandoning cer- 
tain North African positions. The author ex- 
amines the commission’s report as prepared by 
Col. Don Ricardo Aylmer. 

7377 HELM, KNOX. “Turkey and her defence 
problems.” Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 434-9. Tur- 
key relies for its security primarily on itself and 
on the support it can get from the West, chiefly 
the United States. It is a valuable ally, but one 
not likely to play much of a military role outside 
its own borders, 

7378 HIBBS, RUSSELL S. “Islam, force for East 
or West?” U.S. Naval Inst. Proceed. 80 (O ’54) 
1085~91. Includes a discussion of Soviet Central 
Asia and its influence vs. Turkey’s influence upon 
the rest of the Islamic world. 

7379 ILYINSKI, G. N. “Agrarian relations in 
Iran toward the end of the roth and beginning 
of the 2oth centuries.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. 
Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 113-45. Some useful data — 
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from older Russian literature—on conditions 
from 1890-1905, plus Marxist formulations. 

7380 IVANOV, M. S. “The convocation of the 
first mejlis and the struggle to promulgate the 
organic law (October-December 1906).” (in Rus- 
sian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 75- 
112. Based on Persian publications —the pro- 
ceedings published in 1946-7 and Kesravi’s his- 
tory of the constitution — as well as on Russian 
archival material. Western sources (e.g. Browne) 
are ignored. 

7381 KHULUSI, S. A. “Conflicting ideologies in 
the Arab world.” Islamic Lit. 42 (S ’54) 43-7. 
A critical analysis of the views of Sati‘ al-Husri, 
the “Ziya Gékalp of the Arabs.” Dr. Khulusi 
holds, contrary to al-Husri, that there is no con- 
flict between pan-Arabism and pan-Islam, that 
an Arab federation is a major step toward 
Muslim unity. 

7382 KREUTEL, R. F. “Ein zeitgendéssischer tiir- 
kischer plan zur zweiten belagerung Wiens.” 
Wiener Z. fiir die Kunde des M. 52, no. 1-2 
(1953) 212-28. Reproduction and interpretation 
of an old Turkish map. 

7383 MONTEIL, V. “Supplément a l’essai sur 
l'Islam en URSS.” R. des Etudes Islamiques 21 
(1953) 1-37. Bibliographic and supplementary 
notes. 

7384 NOUIRA, HEDI. “Le Néo-Destour.” Polit. 
Etrangére 19 (Je-Jl ’54) 317-34. The Neo-Des- 
tourians are more devoted to nationalism than 
they are to pan-Islam or pan-Arabism, as this 
analysis of their party’s psychological traits, 
political aims, and achievements capably dem- 
onstrates. 

7385 PALAU, MARIANO ARRIBAS. “Nuevos 
datos sobre la embajada de Muhammad al- 
Dalimi (1792).” Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 9-32. 
Al-Dalimi was sent to Spain when Mawlay 
Hisham presented his candidacy for the Moroc- 
can throne. A study of new data reveals that the 
ambassador, in addition to soliciting economic aid 
from Spain (his main purpose), promoted the 
interests of Hisham’s brother, ‘Abd al-Salam. 

7386 PERLMANN, M. “In the shadow of the Far 
East.” Mid. East. Aff. 5 (Ag.-S ’54) 269-80. A 
review of events in the Middle East from April- 
July 31, 1954. 

7387 PETROV, G. M. “New materials on the 
assassination of A. S. Griboyedov.” (in Russian) 
Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 146-5. Archive 
material (1897) on Tehran events of 1829. Po- 
litical expediency induced the Czar’s government 
to depict its assassinated ambassador as respon- 
sible for his fate. 

7388 PERETZ, DON. “The Arab refugee di- 
lemma.” For. Aff. 33 (O ’54) 134-48. Shows why 
small-scale projects, if multiplied and extended 
over a long period of time, will make an im- 
portant contribution toward solving the refugee 
problem. 

7389 PERETZ, DON. “Problems of Arab refugee 
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compensation.” Middle East J. 8 (Autuinn ’ 
403-16. Contains an interesting analysis of 
data on absentee property evaluation; tra, 
attempts to approach a solution; discusses ¢ 
political complications impeding progress. 

7390 POPOV, M. V. “Collapse of the Hitler 
scheme of attacking the USSR via Iran.” |; 
Russian) Uchon. Zap. Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 5-x 

7391 RADOVANOVIC, YUBA. “La politique ; 
traité d’Ankara.” Polit. Etrangére 19 (Je-Jl'y 
61-75. The twin realization that Balkan pea 
is an integral part of world peace and that th 
security of the Balkan peoples rests primarily q 
their own strength led to the Treaty of Anka, 
and a new type of international collaboration, 

7392 REECE, GERALD. “The horn of Africa’ 
Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 440-50. Brief historic: 
sketch coupled with a discussion of the maj 
problems now facing Somaliland. The forme 
Governor of the Protectorate foresees serioy 
trouble in 1961 when the area is granted ind. 
pendence. The inexorable southward drive ¢ 
the aggressive Somalis will soon be pressing « 
Kenya. 

7393 VAJDA, G. “La bibliothéque de poche duh 
lettre ottoman de Hongrie.” Acta O. (Budapes 
3, mo. 1-2 (1953) 103-6. A Paris ms, of the 1h 
cent. lists the collection of manuals of a Turkish 
official and is indicative of the scope of hi 
education. 

7394 WINOCOUR, JACK. “The United States 
and the Middle East.” Mid. East. Aff. 5 (Ag 
’54) 260-8. Quotes from the statements of Sta: 
Department officials made at the Congression! 
hearings on the Mutual Security Act of 1954 
prove the thesis that U.S. policy has veerei 
markedly toward favoring the Arabs, owin 
largely to the desire to “build up positions o 
strength in the Middle East against the threat o 
Soviet external aggression of internal subversion” 

7395 YEBBUR, ABDERRAHIM. “El anatema & 
Mawlay Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah contra sw: 
hijos.” Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 134-41. The 
Sultan, who ruled over Morocco for 33 years, 
found his plans to unify the country politically 
and to expand trade relations with Europe hit- 
dered by the subversive activities of his sons 
The reasons for the anathema pronounced agains 
his sons (Arabic text and translation are included 
in the article) date back to 1769. 

See also: 7398, 7402, 7412, 7460, 7477, 7558. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation 
and communications) 


7396 “The Persian settlement.” Round Table 175 


(S 54) 326-55. As a result of the agreement, the 
basic provisions of which are here summarized, 
Persia is “the first in Asia outside the Commont- 
wealth to join the amity of Western nations.” 
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7397 BASHKIROV, A. V. “Agrarian legislation 
in Iran, 1925-1941.” (in Russian) Uchon. Zap. 
Inst. Vostok. 8 (1953) 41-74. Notes on laws pro- 
mulgated under Reza Shah, and the concentration 
of land resources in the hands of big landlords 
headed by the royal family. 

7398 FIELD, NEIL C. “The Amu Darya.” Geog. 
Rev. 44 (O 54) 528-42. An assessment of pro- 
posed water-resource developments of this 1600- 
mile river that constitutes the boundary between 
the Soviet Union and Afghanistan. The author 
examines, as well, certain international impli- 
cations. 

7399 GINESTOUS, P. “Introduction 4 l'étude de 
lindustrie rurale du bois en Tunisie, II.” /.B.L.4. 
17, no. 2 (1954) 164-77. Tools, work habits. 
Illust. 

7400 RONDOT, PIERRE. “Les aspects écono- 
miques de l’évolution de la Turquie.” L’Afrique et 
l’Asie 2, no. 26 (1954) 11-30. The Turkish econ- 
omy viewed in the light of 30 years’ effort to 
modernize it; its future and impact on the over- 
all development of the country. 

7401 ROUCEK, JOSEPH S. “Trade with the 
Middle East.” Current Hist. 27 (S ’54) 165-70. 
Trade potentialities of the area will gradually 
increase. Nevertheless, the author takes a bearish 
view of the economic situation because of the 
prevalent political instability and sense of in- 
security everywhere except in Turkey (even here 
a recession has somewhat clouded the prospects). 

7402 RUET, CHARLES. “Les cooperatives, peu- 
vent-elles prosperer parmi les populations d’outre- 
mer?” L’Afrique et l’Asie 2, no. 26 (1954) 47-53- 
Dealing primarily with North Africa, the author 
concludes that such organizations can succeed 
provided that certain conditions are met. The 
best results to date have been achieved by the 
combined efforts of Europeans and Muslims. 

7403. VIDAL, F. S. “Date culture in the oasis of 
al-Hasa.” Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 417-28. 
The date has declined as a staple of east Arabian 
economy and diet, but the date garden has re- 
tained preeminence as a prestige factor in society. 

See also: 7341, 7358, 7388-89, 7437. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and health, religion, law) 


7404 “Seminar on social and psychological re- 
search.” Internat. Soc. Science B. 6, no. 2 (1954) 
357-9. Report of a seminar held at the American 
University at Cairo in 1954. Problems and re- 
sults of social and psychological research in the 
Middle East. 

7405 ABEL, A. “Changements politiques et lit- 
térature eschatologique dans le monde musul- 
man.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 23-44. One of the 
principal Jewish elements characteristic of Islam 
not only at its birth but throughout the develop- 
ment of its popular traditions is the Danielic 
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tradition, i.e. the frequent reference to the sym- 
bols and images constituting the substance of the 
Apocalypse of Daniel. 

7406 ALAVI, MUHAMMAD BADRUDDIN. 
“Collection and arrangement of the Quran.” 
Islamic Lit. 6 (J\’54) 381-90. Examines in some 
detail three traditions which contradict the view 
that the Qur’an was completely arranged in 
verses and chapters by the Prophet and that it 
was in book form even in his days. 

7407 BERKES, NIYAZI. “Ziya Gékalp: his con- 
tribution to Turkish nationalism.” Middle East J. 
8 (Autumn ’54) 375-90. Gékalp’s great contribu- 
tion was in analyzing for the Turks the dichotomy 
that had arisen in their social values as a result 
of their contact with the West. He also showed 
the need to re-examine true Turkish cultural 
values so that the civilizational elements Turkey 
took on would be consonant with them and pro- 
duce a sound basis for Turkish nationalism. 

7408 BOUSQUET, G.-H. “Observations  soci- 
ologiques sur les origines de I’Islam.” Studia 
Islamica 2 (1954) 61-88. Essentially, a compari- 
son of Muhammad and Islam to other great 
religious leaders and movements. Asks many 
provocative questions. 

7409 BUSSON DE JANSSEN, G. “Les wakfs dans 
I’Islam contemporain.” Rev. des Etudes Islamiques 
2 (1953) 43-76. 

7410 DORNIER, P. “La politesse Bédouine dans 
les campagnes du nord de la Tunisie.” J.B.L.A. 
17, no. r (1954) 99-109. Customs and phrases 
dealing with death and funeral ceremonies. 

7411 FAKHRY, MAJID. “The theocratic idea 
of the Islamic state in recent controversies.” 
Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 450-62. An examination 
of the views of such modern Muslim thinkers as 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, Rashid Rida, ‘Abd al-Raziq, 
and Khalid. 

7412 FEGHALI, B. “Documents concernants le 
synode libanais.” (in Arabic) al-Mashrig 47 
(Jy-D’s53) 555-70. These are in Arabic and 
Italian and date back to 1883. 

7413 GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, M. “Le 
voile de la Ka‘ba.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 5- 
22. Historical sketch of the cloth used as a cov- 
ering for the sacred stone. 

7414 GRUTTER, IRENE. “Arabische bestattungs- 
brauche in frithislamischer zeit. Der Islam 341, 
no. 2-3 (1954) 147-73. Based on Ibn Sa‘d and 
Bukhari. Customs of urban society in Mecca and 
Medina; Islamic and non-Islamic elements; 
mourning and washing the dead. 

7415 HART, DAVID M. “An ethnographic sur- 
vey of the Riffian tribe of Aith Wuryaghil.” 
Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 51-86. This tribe, num- 
bering some 65,000 people, is the biggest and 
most important in the Rif, the predominant ethnic 
group in the whole of Spanish Morocco. The 
noted warrior ‘Abd al-Karim belonged to this 
tribe. Completely individualistic and extremely 
pugnacious (rather than fierce and murderous) 
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“would seem to be the more accurate way of 
characterizing the Aith Wuryaghil.” 

7416 JAFFAR, S. M. “Tolerance in Islam.” J. 
Pakistan Hist. Soc. 2 (Ja ’54) 60-76. General 
observations based on the times of the Prophet 
and the Orthodox caliphs. Islamic regulations are 
contrasted with those of Christianity and Hindu- 
ism. 

7417 JASCHKE, G. “Tiirkische gesetzsamm- 
lungen.” Welt des Islams 3 no. 3-4 (1954) 225-34. 
A valuable survey of codes published since 1839 
and translations of laws. 

7418 KHALIFE, L-A, “Les Yézidis.” (in Arabic) 
al-Mashrig 47 (Jy-O ’53) 571-88. An Istanbul 
ms. of selections from the literature of the sect. 

7419 KRUSE, HANS. “Die begriindung der is- 
lamischen voélkerrechtslehre.” Saeculum 5, no. 2 
(1954) 221-41. A study of the teachings of the 
noted jurist Muhammad al-Shaybani (d. 150/767), 
the “Hugo Grotius of the Moslems.” Bibliography. 

7420 KRUSE, HANS. “The notion of siyar.” 
J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 2 (Ja ’54) 16-25. Siyar was 
a term employed by early Muslim jurists for that 
branch of international law concerned with war, 
peace, and neutrality. Figh, the Qur’an, hadith, 
and sirah literature are analyzed to gain a more 
precise understanding of its meaning. 

7421 KRUSE, HANS. “Al-Shaybani on interna- 
tional instruments.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 (Ap 
54) 90-100. The theories of a classical jurist on 
treaties defining the relations between the Muslim 
state and the outer non-Muslim world. 

7422 MASSIGNON, L. “Documents sur certains 
wagfs des lieux saints de l’Islam.” Rev. des 
Etudes Islamiques 21 (1953) 39-42. 

7423 MUHL, JEAN. “Moeurs et coutumes d’un 
village du Sud tunisien: el Golaa.” Cahiers de 
Tunisie 2/1(5) (1954) 67-9. Golaa occurs fre- 
quently in village names and means “high,” 
“built on an elevation.” Data on the past are 
followed by notes on housing. The patriarchal 
family and the inferior status of women are still 
in full force. 

7424 PAUPHILET, D. “Deux enquétes: le véte- 
ment masculin en Tunisie, les procédés de dé- 
piquage en Tunisie. Cahiers de Tunisie 2 1(5). 
Classification, nomenclature, distribution, social 
significance, production technique; color map on 
men’s clothes. 

7425 PERLMANN, MOSHE. “Shaykh Ziyada.” 
J. Amer. O. Soc. 74 (Ap-Je ’54) 89-91. Ziyada 
was a learned Lebanese (?) Christian who con- 
verted to Islam and then wrote polemicai tracts 
attacking Christianity and defending Islam. Some 
examples of his method of argumentation are 
cited here. 

7426 SCHACHT, J. “Sur la transmission de la 
doctrine dans les écoles juridiques de !’Islam.” 
Annales de l’Inst. d’Etudes O. 10 (1952) 399-419. 
On the distortion of the masters’ views by their 
disciples. 

7427 SPULER, BERTOLD. “Hellenistisches den- 
ken im Islam.” Saeculum 5, no. 2 (1954) 179-93- 


At the time of the Arab conquest of the Near 
East and North Africa the entire area was per- 
meated with Greek influence, which soon began 
to be exerted on Islamic theology and philosophy. 
Bibliography. 

7428 STROTHMANN, RUDOLF. “Recht der 
Ismailiten.” Der Islam 31, no. 3-2 (1954) 131-46. 
Analysis of vol. 1 of Fyzee’s edition of Da‘d’im 
al-Islam (1951) by Abi Hanifah al-Nu‘man, the 
roth cent. chief justice of the Fatimids. 

7429 SUMER, FARUK. “The Bayindir, Pecenek 
and Yiiregirs.” (in Turkish) Ankara Univ, Dil 
we Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 11 (Je-D ’54) 317-44. 
An examination of Ottoman archive material 
relating to these tribes, which live chiefly in 
Syria. 

See also: 7343, 7346, 7350, 7361, 7363-65, 7373, 7333, 
7388-89, 7393, 7402-03, 7442, 7447, 7449-50, 7458- 
59, 7472, 7485-86, 7558-59. 


SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


7430 ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN, MUHAMMAD. 
“Lunar ‘formations’ with the names of Muslim 
scientists.” Islamic Lit. 6 (Ag ’54) 425-33. 13 fea- 
tures of the moon are named after distinguished 
medieval savants. A brief account of their lives 
and main contribution to science, with particular 
reference to astronomy. 

7431 ALAVI, S. M. ZIAUDDIN. “A survey of 
Arab geographical literature in the tenth century 
A.D., V.” Islamic Lit. 6 (Jl ’54) 411-5. An ac- 
count of the work of al-Balkhi and its influence 
on al-Istakhri, Ibn Hawgqal, and al-Maqdisi. 

7432 GERMANUS, ABD AL-KARIM. “Muslim 
geographers.” Islamic Rev. 42 (Jl ’54) 9-11. Lists 
some of the valid scientific observations first 
made by Muslim travelers and geographers. 

7433 MILLAS VALLICROSA, JOSE MARIA. “Un 
manuscrito 4rabe de la obra de agricultura de 
Ibn WaAfid.” Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 87-96. The 
Arabic original of the work on agriculture by 
the famous Toledan physician Ibn WaAfid (999- 
1074/5), of which hitherto only the Spanish 
translation has been extant. 

7434 PLESSNER, M. “Hermes Trismegistus and 
Arab science.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 45-60. 
A discussion of the indebtedness of Arab science 
to the religious-literary movement called Herme- 
tism and the relationship between Hermetica in 
Arabic and those in Greek and Latin. 

7435 ROBSON, JAMES. “Greek words translated 
into Arabic.” Islamic Lit. 6 (Jl ’54) 365-73. A 
popular history; some of the chief translators and 
their works. 

7436 SAYILI, AYDIN. “The ‘observation well’.” 
Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih Cog. Fak. Dergisi 
tr (Mr ’53) 149-56. Some references from Is- 
lamic and Western sources to the observation of 
the stars by day from the bottom of a deep well, 
together with a brief account of an unsuccessful 
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attempt to do this by the writer and a colleague. 

7437 SOLIGNAC, MO. “Recherches sur les installa- 
tions hydrauliques de Kairouan et des steppes 
tunisiennes du VII* au XI° siécle (J.-C.)” Annales 
de l’Inst. d’Etudes O. (Algiers) 10, 11 (1952, 
1953) 5-273, 60-170. An exhaustive study based 
on literary and archeological materials, with 
numerous drawings and illustrations. 

See also: 7445. 
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painting and music) 


7438 ARTUK, IBRAHIM. “El-nukud el-kadime 
ve'l-Islamiye.” (in Turkish) Belleten 17 (Jl ’53) 
367-92. An annotated Turkish translation of 
Maqrizi’s treatise on coins. 

7439 DREWES, A. J. “Some Hadrami inscrip- 
tions.” Bibliotheca O. 11 (My-Jl ’54) 93-4. Copy 
and improved version of an inscription discovered 
by Ingrams in 1939 and published by Philby. The 
author accompanied D. van der Meulen on his 
journey through Southern Arabia in 1952. 

7440 HOLTER, K. “Islamische miniature: prob- 
léme und forschungen. Wiener Z. fiir die Kunde 
des M. 52, no. 1-2 (1953) 175-82. Survey of work 
done since 1940. 

7441 JAMME, A. “Trois plaques épigraphiques 
sabéennes du Musée de San‘a’. Bibliotheca O. 11 
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countries. 

7443 MARCAIS, G. “Salle, antisalle.” Annales de 
l'Inst. d’Etudes O. (Algiers) 10 (1952) 274-301. 
“Study of the evolution of a theme in the domestic 
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7444 MUSTAFA, MUHAMMAD ‘ALI. “First 
report on the excavations in Kufa, second season.” 
(in Arabic) Sumer 10, no. 1 (1954) 73-85. This 
Iraqi city was one of the earliest capitals of the 
Arabs during the phase of the conquests and 
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7445 NAKHJAVANI, HAJJ HOSEIN. “The 
founding of observatories in the past and the 
observatory of Maragheh.” (in Persian) Rev. de 
la Fac. des Lettres de Tabriz 5, no. 2 (1953) 
209-16. Brief account of the observatories of the 
ancient world followed by a description of the 
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city by the Mongol conqueror Hulagu for the 
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therefore, Jesus Christ, not ‘messiah.” 
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7453 NAKHLA, RAPHAEL. “L’influence de la 
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Text, commentary, and photographs. 
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Explanation of the use of Turki in this province; 
some characteristics of the language. To be cont. 

7456 PENZL, HERBERT. “Orthography and pho- 
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nemes in Pashto (Afghan).” J. Amer. O. Soc. 74 
(Ap-Je ’54) 74-81. _ 

7457 SARKIS, YA‘QUB. “Kufa.” (in Arabic) 
Sumer 10, no. 1 (1954) 153-5. Contends that the 
name of this Iraqi town is derived from the 
Aramaic word kibd. 

See also: 7458, 7464, 7469. 
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7458 BLACHERE, R. “Etude sémantique sur le 
nom ‘magdmd’.” al-Mashrig 47 (Jl-O ’53) 646-53. 
Traced from Qur’anic usage to the roth cent. 

7489 BOUSQUET, G.-H. “Des droits de l’es- 
clave.” Annales de l’Inst. d’Etudes O. (Algiers) 
10 (1952) 420-7. Translated excerpts from 
Ghazali’s Ihyd’. 

7460 CHEBLI, A. “Documents inédits.” (in Ara- 
bic) al-Mashrig 48 (Mr-Ap ’54) 157-68. By the 
poet Nasif al-Yaziji and his reaction to contem- 
porary events. ==> J 

7461 DOWLATABADI, ‘AZIZ. “The evolution of 
Persian prose during the past half century.” (in 
Persian) Rev. de la Fac. des Lettres de Tabriz 
5, no. 2 (1953) 235-42. Persian style has steadily 
moved toward greater simplicity under the impact 
of the post-Constitution writers, the growing 
acquaintance with European literature and its 
emphasis on intelligibility, and the influence of 
journalists and their need to make themselves 
understood by the masses. Also an analysis of 
the style of Jamalzadeh, the first Persian novelist. 

7462 FAKHRI, MAJID. “Les opinions des gens 
du kaldm et la critique de St. Thomas d’Aquin.” 
(in Arabic) al-Mashrig 47 (Jy-o ’53) 471-77. 

7463 GABRIELI, F. “Un secolo di studi arabo- 
siculi.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 89-102. The 
influence of Michele Amari’s Storia dei Musul- 
mani di Sicilia (1854); the relevant writings of 
other scholars, 

7464 GUENNUN, ABDALLAH. “Our colloquial 
language and the dictionary.” (in Arabic) Ta- 
muda 2, no. 1 (1954) 33-50. Dozens of collo- 
quial words are cited and analyzed in an at- 
tempt to prove that the Moroccan Arabic dialect 
contains (or retains) an unusually large number 
of classical elements. 

7465 KHALIFE, I. ABDO. “Le livre de l’esseule- 
ment et de la montée d’al Muhasibi.” (in Arabic) 
al-Mashriqg 48 (Mr-Ap ’54) 182-91. Based on a 
unique Istanbul ms. of the mystic. 

7466 AL-KHATIB, ANWAR. “Learned Moslem- 
Arab women.” (in Arabic) al-Adib 13 (Je ’54) 
34-41. Notes on women who distinguished them- 
selves in classical Islam as poets, grammarians, 
and mystics. 

7467 LECERF, J. “Un essai d’analyse fonction- 
nelle.” Studia Islamica 2 (1954) 131-55. Conclu- 
sion of a detailed study of the mystical tendencies 
of the Lebano-American poet Gibran. 

7468 LECOMTE, G. “Le livre des ‘régles de con- 
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duite des maitres d’école’ d’Ibn Sahnun.” Rev. des 
Etudes Islamiques 21 (1953) 77-105. This 9th 
cent. work, which was published in 1931, was fully 
exploited by the roth cent. writer al-Qabisi. It is 
here analyzed and translated. 

7469 MAGNIN, J. “L’orage en poésie bedouine.” 
1.B.L.A. 17, no. 2 (1954) 153-63. A description of 
storms and their beneficent consequences con- 
stitutes a major theme in popular North African 
Arabic poetry. Sample texts, transliteration, and 
translation. 

7470 MEYER, FRITZ. “Die schriften des ‘Aziz-i 
Nasafi.” Wiener Z. fiir die Kunde des M. 52, 
no. 1-2 (1953) 125-82. Analysis of the writings of 
the 13th cent. esoteric Persian poet who belonged 
to Ibn ‘Arabi’s school. 

7471 MORTAZAVI, MANUCHEHR. “Jdme-e 
jam.” (in Persian) Rev. de la Fac. des Lettres 
de Tabriz 5, no. 2 (1953) 179-208. A study of 
the use of this mystic phrase in the diwan of 
Hafez. 

7472, PELLAT, CH. “La ‘Nabita’ de Djahiz.” 
Annales de l’Inst. d’Etudes O. (Algiers) 10 
(1952) 302-25. Translation and analysis of this 
treatise which throws light on Muslim dynasties, 
religious and political groupings. 

7473. RINGGREN, H. “The problem of fatalism 
in pre-Islamic and early Islamic literature.” 
Islamic Lit. 6 (Je ’54) 5-17. “In the earliest 
Muslim poetry the conditions and the destiny of 
man are always regarded as dependent upon 
the will of God and on His decree, and never 
on impersonal fate.” 

7474 SCHACHT, J. “On Musa b. ‘Ugqba’s K. al- 
Maghdazi.” Acta O. (Copenhagen) 21 no. 4 (1953) 
288-300. The claims of this early chronicler 
(d. 141 A.H.) are to be treated with caution. 

7475 SEYYID, NAIMUDDIN. “Unknown kaside 
and other poems of Nef’i.” (in Turkish) Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 11 (Mr ’53) 
125-47. An edition of some unknown poems of 
the Ottoman poet Nef’i, 

7476 TAUER, FELIX. “Le Zail-i gami‘u-t- 
tawdrihi rasidi de Hafiz-i Abru et son édition 
par K. Bayani, III, 2.” Archiv O. 22 no. 1 (1954) 
88-98. Continuing a detailed analysis, including 
corrections and a number of additional passages. 

7477 TURAN, SEREFEDDIN. “Documents re- 
lating to Hammer in the archives of the Prime 
Ministry.” (in Turkish) Ankara Univ. Dil ve 
Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 11 (Mr ’53) 157-60. 
Three documents from the Ottoman archives re- 
lating to the presentation by J. Hammer of a copy 
of his history of Ottoman poetry to Mahmud II. 

7478 TUSI, ADIB. “Regional songs in Persian, 
II.” Rev. de la Fac. des Lettres de Tabriz 5, no. 2 
(1953) 138-69. These modern songs are the herit- 
age of ancient times, showing remarkably little 
influence from Arabic or other sources, 


See also: 7346, 7363, 7393, 7406, 7418, 7425, 7431, 
7434, 7447, 7449, 7454, 7481, 7485. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


479 “Abstracta Islamica.” Rev. des Etudes Islam- 
igues 21 (1953) 107-211. Tenth series, part 2. 
Lists literature of the fifties. 

480 ‘AWAD, GURGIS. “Publications in Arabic 
on the towns of Iraq.” Sumer 10, no. 1 (1954) 
yo-67. A bibliographic study. 

by31 FARES, B. “A propos du livre de Dermeng- 
hem Les plus beaux textes arabes.” Welt d. Islams 
3, no. 3-4 (1954) 219-24. The anthology (1951) 
carefully reviewed; extensive bibliographical 
notes. 

7482 IMAMUDDIN, S. M. “Sources of Muslim 
history of Spain.” J. Pakistan Hist. Soc. 1 (O ’53) 
357-79. Critically annotated list of the principal 
primary and secondary works in Arabic, Spanish, 
French, English, and Urdu. 

483 LEEUWEN, A. VAN. “Références.” J.B.L.A. 
17, no. 2 (1954) 183-202. Classification of peri- 
odical articles, Jan. 1-May 31, 1954, under: 
archaeology and art, law, ethnology, geography, 
history, linguistics and toponomy, literature and 
the press, philosophy and religion, psychology and 
pedagogy, cultural problems, economic problems, 
social problems, political problems, sciences, and 
biography and bibliography. < 

7484 MERCANLIGIL, M. D. and OZERDIM, 
§. N. “Works appearing relative to the sooth an- 
niversary of the capture [of Constantinople].” 
(in Turkish) Belleten 17 (Jl ’53) 413-28. A list 
of books published in Turkey in the first half of 
1953 in connection with the sooth anniversary of 
the fall of Constantinople. 

7485 MESNARD, P. “Le millenaire d’Avicenne et 
ses repercussions sur l’histoire de la philosophie.” 
Annales de lU’Inst. d’Etudes O. (Algiers) 11 
(1953) 41-59. Literature on Avicenna has 
doubled recently. The crop is here surveyed and 
the various interpretive efforts evaluated. 

7486 RIVLIN, BENJAMIN. “A selective survey 
of the literature in the social sciences and related 
fields on modern North Africa.” Amer. Polit. Sci- 
ence Rev. 48 (S ’54) 826-48. An excellent survey. 
Egypt is excluded. The author objects to treating 
the area as an “appendage to the Near East.” 

7487 RIZZITANO, UMBERTO. “Studi di storia 
iskamica in Egitto (1940-1952).” Oriente Mod. 
33 (Nov. ’53) 442-56. A critical discussion of 
works by Egyptian scholars on Islamic history 
down to the Ottoman period. 

See also: 7463. 
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7488 BERG, C. C. “J. H. Kramers in memoriam.” 
Acta O. (Copenhagen) 21, no. 4 (1953) 241-2. 

7489 EYICE, SEMAVI. “Ernest Mamboury (1878- 
1953).” (in Turkish) Belleten 17 (Jl’53) 393-411. 

7490 PANETTA, ESTER. “In memoriam, Fran- 
cesco Beguinot (1879-1953).” Oriente Mod. 33 
(D ’53) 523-7. Obituary of the Italian specialist 
in Hamitic languages, Berber in particular, with 
a bibliography of his works. 


7491 PETRACEK, KAREL. “Prof. Dr. Rudolf 
Ruziéka zum 75. geburtstag.” Archiv O. 22 no. 1 
(1954) 23-8. 

7492 RYPKA, JAN. “Les soixante ans de Felix 
Tauer.” Archiv O. 22, no. 1 (1954) 32-7. Survey 
of his works on Islamics. Some in the Czech lan- 
guage which appeared during the war years may 
be generally unknown to scholars. 

7493 SAKKAKINI, WUDAD. “Habib Jamiati.” 
(in Arabic) al-Addib 13 (Je ’54) 24-9. Jamati is 
a distinguished Egyptian journalist of Lebanese 
origin. ee 

7494 AL-NA‘URI, ‘ISA. “Al-Sakkakini.” (in Ara- 
bic) al-Adib 13 (My ’54) 19-26. Appreciation of 
the personality and literary and scientific achieve- 
ments of this well-known Palestinian educator. 

7495 SPIES, OTTO. “Fritz Krenkow.” Der Islam 
31, no. 2-3 (1954) 228-36. Obituary and bibliog- 
raphy of this specialist in Arabic poetry (1872- 
1952). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


7496 Maroc et Tunisie: probléme du protectorat. 
Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 470-1. (Philip 
Deane). A collective effort of 19 distinguished 
authors, remarkable in part for what it tries hard 
(and politely) not to say. 

7497 Rdhnumd-ye Iran. Welt. d. Islams 3, no. 3-4 
(1954) 308. (H. H. Kanus). A book of close to 
goo pages presenting a variety of facts about 
Iran and designed as a kind of guide to the 
country. It was published in 1951 by the Geo- 
graphical Section of Iran’s General Staff. Lists 
of political personages, institutions, societies, pub- 
lications; data about the capital and 115 town- 
ships; numerous illustrations and maps. 

7498 Security and the Middle East. Internat. Aff. 
30 (O ’54) 520-1. (S. H. Longrigg). “The un- 
doubted sincerity and conviction with which it is 
written does not, unfortunately, compensate for 
either the extreme one-sidedness of its presenta- 
tion, or the lack of adequate first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Middle Eastern territories.” 

7499 ALLEN, W. E. D. and MURATOFF, PAUL. 
Caucasian battlefields. Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 
512-3. (C. G.) “A classic study” of the decisive 
wars between Russia and Turkey in the last hun- 
dred years. 

7500 BABINGER, FRANZ. Mehmed der eroberer 
und seine zeit. Oriente Mod. 33 (O ’53) 430-2. 
(Ettore Rossi). Among the not many books pub- 
lished on the anniversary of the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, Babinger’s work is beyond compari- 
son with respect to massiveness of treatment and 
abundance of information; Welt des Islams 3, 
no. 3-4 (1954) 300-1. (G. Jaschke.) 

7501 BAXTER, P. T. W. and BUTT, AUDREY. 
The Azande, and related people of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Belgian Congo. Middle East 
J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 463-4. (Grant V. McClana- 
han). A classification and description of some of 
the primitive societies in the South Sudan and 
immediately adjacent areas. 
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7502 BELL, R. Introduction to the Qur'an. Welt 
d. Islams 3, no. 3-4 (1954) 302-4. (A. Spitaler). 

7503 BONN, GISELA. Neue welt am Nil. Middle 
East. J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 464-5. (Elizabeth S. 
Ettinghausen). Word and picture glimpses of the 
lands of the Nile which add up to a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the countries and their 
inhabitants. 

7504 BOUSFIELD, LEONARD. Sudan doctor. In- 
ternat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 524. (Philip Broadbent). 
“It fills in human details of the administrative 
picture of the undeveloped Sudan in the first 
quarter of this century.” 

7505 BOUSQUET, G. H. and BERCHER, L. Le 
status personnel en droit musulman hanéfte. 
Oriente Mod. 34 (Ja ’s4) 47-8. (Antonio 
D’Amilia). 

7506 BOUSTANY, SALAHEDDINE, The press 
during the French expedition in Egypt. Cahiers 
d’Hist. Egypt. 6 (Mr ’54) 1-30. 

7507 BUTT, AUDREY. The Nilotes of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Uganda. Middle East J. 8 
(Autumn ’54) 463-4. (Grant V. McClanahan). 
Although intended primarily for the use of stu- 
dents of anthropology, the book will be of great 
help to those who approach the subject from a 
northern or Middle East-centered viewpoint. 

7508 CORBIN, H., ed. Oeuvres philosophiques et 
mystiques de Shihabaddin Yahya Sohrawardi. 
Der Islam 31, no. 2-3 (1954) 248-53. (R. Stroth- 
mann). 

7509 DAYF, SHAWQI. Al-Magdmah. (in Ara- 
bic). al-Adib 13 (My ’54) 59-60. (Najati Sidqi). 
A study of this genre of classical Arabic litera- 
ture. 

7510 DUBLER, CESAR E. Abu Hamid el Gra- 
nadino y su relacién de viaje por tierras eurasi- 
dticas. Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 148-50. (J. 
Vernet). 

7511 ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT. 
A selected and annotated bibliography of eco- 
nomic literature on the Arabic speaking countries 
of the Middle East, 1938-52. al Kulliyah (Beirut) 
29 (Ag ’54) 20-2. (Norman Barns). 

7512 ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD, ed. 4 se- 
lected and annotated bibliography of books and 
periodicals in western languages dealing with 
the Near and Middle East. Oriente Mod. 33 
(D ’53) 528. (Ettore Rossi). Particularly useful 
for students as a first orientation in research. 

7513 FAJANS, ROMAN. Alerte en Afrique du 
Nord. Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 471-2. 
(Carleton S. Coon). 

7514 EL-FARUQI, ISMA‘IL R., tr. From here we 
start [of Khalid M. Khalid]. J. Amer. O. Soc. 
74 (Ap-Je ’54) 100-3. (F. Rosenthal). 

7515 EL-FARUQI, ISMA'IL R., tr. Our beginning 
in wisdom [of Muhammad al-Ghazzili]. J. 
Amer. O. Soc. 74 (Ap-—Je ’54) 100-3. (F. Rosen- 
thal). 

7516 EL-FARUQI, ISMA'IL R., tr. The policy of 
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tomorrow [of Mirrit Boutros Ghali]. J. Ame® dy Nord 
O. Soc. 74 (Ap-Je ’54) 100-3. (F. Rosenthal), 

7517 FEILBERG, C. G. Les Papis: tribu Persay 
de nomades montagnards du sud-ouest de I'Irm, 
Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 468-9. (Raphad 
Patai). 

7518 FIELD, HENRY. Bibliography on Sow. 
western Asia. Oriente Mod. 33 (D ’53) sa 
(Ettore Rossi). The work suffers from a lack ¢ 
classification by materia! and by country and frog 
generally poor selection. 

7519 FNOUNDJIAN, DIRAIR. = Armenisci. 
deutsches worterbuch. Bibliotheca O. 11 (My-} 
54) 139. (M. A. van den Oudenrijn). The firy 
Armenian-German dictionary and the best avail. 
able in any language for modern Western A; 
menian. 

7520 FRYE, RICHARD N, Iran. Internat. Aff. » 
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(O ’54) s2x. (S. H. Longrigg). “For those wh & pot affe 
do not know too much already about Persia an 7936 LE 
would like a sensible and balanced outline » B jg qwori 
teach them more, his [Frye’s] book should hk (K. Ja 
helpful;” Middle East. Aff. 5 (Ap-S ’54) 2854 8 matic a 
(Uriel Heyd). the las 
7521 GARCIA, LUIS PERICOT. Historia & 47. (E 
Marruecos, 1. Tamuda 2 no. 1 (1954) 1457.8 so wel 
(Miguel T. Mateu). is not 
7522 GLEAVE, HUGH CRASWALL, ed. Th B37 Lé 
Ethiopic version of the Song of Songs. Bibliothea the M 
O. 11 (Mr ’54) 78-80. (M. A. van den Ouden  (Geor 
rijn). “A work of . serious scholarship.” tion of 
7523 GOREN, ASHER. The Arab League, 1945- develo 
1954 (in Hebrew). Middle East. Aff. 5 (Ag- riff ha 
54) 286-7. (Jacob Robinson). “Mr. Goren’s pur- tative 
pose was to present the ‘roots, aims, the sources 461-2. 
of power and its limitations, achievements and to the 
defects and activities in various fields of the centut 
League.’ In general, he has succeeded in his half ¢ 
purpose.” 7538 
7524 HENNINGER, JOSEF. Spiiren christliche ‘ari. 
glaubenswahrheiten im Koran. Bibliotheca 0. (R. F 
11 (My-Jl ’54) 141. (W. A. Bijlefeld). on de 
7525 HEUSER-SEVKET. Turkisch-deutsches wir- stand 
terbuch. Welt des Islams 3, no. 3-4 (1954) 293-4. later 
(G. Jaschke). 7539} 
7526 HOENERBACH, W. Watima’s K. ar-Ridda bié. | 
aus Ibn Hagar’s Isdba. Z.D.M.G. 104, no. ! Boas 
(1954) 224-8. (G. Levi Della Vida). Ame 
7527 HOLTER, KURT. Der Islam. Welt d. Islams § 7540 | 
3, no. 3-4 (1954) 283-4. (E. Kiihnel). Mar 
7528 AL-HUSAYNI, ISHAQ MUSA. The crisis (Da 
of Arab thought. (in Arabic) al-Adib 13 (Jl’s4) B7sq1 | 
62-4. (Sulayman Misa). Aral 
7529 JACKSON, H. C. Sudan days and ways. (F. 
Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 524. (H. A. Mac & 7542 
Michael). “Delightful from end to end”; Middle Lebe 
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du Nord. Oriente Mod. 33 (N ’54) 484. (Ettore 
ossi). 

be REILANI, IBRAHIM. Trois épitres d’Abi 
hayydn at-Tawhidi. Bibliotheca O. 11 (My-Jl 
sg) 138. (J. W. Fiick). 

KOLLER, P. ANGEL. Los Berberes Mar- 
rogues. Tamuda 2, no. 1 (1954) 156-7. (Fernando 
y. Martinez). 5 

"34 KORAY, E. Turkiye tarih yayinlart biblio- 
grafyast, 1729-1950. Der Islam 31, no. 2-3 (1954) 
263-5. (B. Spuler). . 

335 KREIDER, HERMAN H. Essentials of mod- 
orn Turkish. Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 
473-4. (Sidney Glazer). The 42 lessons are well 
organized, none of them overcrowded with forms, 
syntactic rules, or vocabulary. The selection of 
words in the vocabulary section following the 
lessons leaves something to be desired, but does 
not affect the pedagogical soundness of the whole. 

7536 LENCZOWSKI, GEORGE. The Middle East 
in world affairs. Bibliotheca O. 11 (Mr ’54) 75. 
(K. Jahn}. “An authoritative treatise on diplo- 
matic and political events in the Near East during 
the last few decades”; Oriente Mod. 34 (Ja ’s54) 
47. (Ettore Rossi). “A book on the Near East 
so well informed and documented as is this one 
is not a common occurrence.” 

7337 LONGRIGG, STEPHEN HEMSLEY. Oil in 
the Middle East. Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 520. 
(Georgiana G. Stevens). “An orderly compila- 
tion of the facts of Middle East oil discovery. and 
development has been long overdue. Brig. Long- 
riff has accomplished this in a thoroughly authori- 
tative way”; Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 
461-2. (John A. DeNovo). Devotes much space 
to the oil searches and diplomacy of the half 
century before World War II, but more than 
half of the book to the last fifteen years. 

7938 McCARTHY, R. J. The theology of al-Ash- 
‘ari. Welt des Islams 3 no. 3-4 (1954) 304-5. 
(R. Paret). The publication of such older texts 
on dogmatics gives us a key to the real under- 
standing of the more widespread catechisms of 
later date with their standardized formulations. 

7339 MEULEN, D. VAN DER. Ontwakend Ara- 
bié. Bibliotheca O. 11 (Mr ’54) 76-8. (Henriette 
Boas). Contains interesting observations on the 
American role in Saudi Arabia. 

7340 MONTAGNE, ROBERT. Revolution au 





Maroc. Middle East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 469-70. 
(Daniel F. McCall). 

7541 MORENO, M. M. Antologia della mistica 
Arabo-Persiana, Bibliotheca O. 11 (Mr ’54) 78. 
(F. M. Pareja). 

7542 MUZHIR, YUSUF. A general history of 
Lebanon. (in Arabic) al-Mashriq 48 (Mr—Ap ’54) 
253-4. (L. al-Khazin). 

7543 NAJAFI, NAJMEH. Persia is my heart. In- 
ternat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 521-2. (A. K. S. Lambton). 

7544 NEWMANN, BERNARD. Morocco today. 

| Middle East J. $ (Autumn ’54) 471-2. (Carleton 

8. Coon). Writing about daily life, politics, etc., 

the author assumes an attitude of conspicuous 
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impartiality which fails to disguise his admiration 
for the French and his low opinion of the Na- 
tionalists, and of Americans as well. 

7545 OPPENHEIM, MAX. Die Beduinen, III, 2. 
Welt des Islams 3, no. 3-4 (1954) 296-8. (R. 
Hartmann). 

7546 PAREJA, F. M. Islamologia. Z.D.MG. 104, 
no. t (1954) 215-6. (H. R. Roemer). 

7547 PHILBY, H. ST. J. B. Arabian jubilee. Bib- 
liotheca O. 11 (Mr ’54) 75-6. (Jacques Ryck- 
mans). “Cet excellent ouvrage [est] indispensable 
a toute recherche historique future sur la personne 
d’Ibn Sa‘id aussi bien que sur sa dynastie et sur 
son pays.” 

7548 POLK, WILLIAM R. and BUTLER, JACK. 
What the Arabs think. Oriente Mod. 34 (Ja ’54) 
47. (Ettore Rossi). The selections from the Arab 
press clarify certain aspects of the internal situa- 
tion in the Arab countries. 

7549 ROCHE, EMILE. Perspectives franco-maro- 
caines. Internat. Aff. 30 (O ’54) 504-5. (Dorothy 
Pickles). 

7550 ROSENTHAL, F. 4 history of Muslim his- 
toriography. Bibliotheca O. 11 (Mr ’54) 73-5. 
(S. M. Stern). “This is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of Islamic historical literature, 
though not the standard work on Muslim histori- 
ography one would have expected from its title 
and size”; Z.D.M.G. 104 no. 1 (1954) 221-4. 
(A. Dietrich). 

7551 ROUX, JEAN-PAUL. La Turquie. Middle 
East J. 8 (Autumn ’54) 472-3. (Niyazi Berkes). 

7552 SILVERA, VICTOR. La réforme des as- 
semblées locales en Tunisie.” Internat. Aff. 30 
(O ’54) 505. (Nina Epton). “This is an objective 
analysis of the whole laborious process of munic- 
ipal reform in Tunisia.” 

7553 VERNET, JUAN, tr. El Cordn. Tamuda 2, 
no. r (1954) 154. (Mohammed Aziman). 

7554 WEHR, HANS. Arabisches wirterbuch fiir 
die schriftsprache der gegenwart. J. Amer. O. 
Soc. 74 (Ap-Je ’54) 104. (Franz Rosenthal). 
“Even the most exacting critic would find nothing 
adverse or supplemental that ought to be said in 
connection with this newest and best dictionary 
of modern written Arabic;” Oriente Mod. 33 
(O ’53) 430-1. (Maria Nallino). Includes a 
list of missing words. 

7555 WENDELL, CHARLES, tr. Muhammad Ab- 
duh [of Osman Amin] J. Amer. O. Soc. 74 
(Ap-Je ’54) 100-3. (F. Rosenthal). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


7556 ABU GHAZALAH, ADIB. “The essence of 
Arabic letters.” (in Arabic) al-Adib 13 (Ap ’54) 
51-4. Reduces or restores Arabic letters to their 
basic forms as a preliminary to the development 
of an Arabic typewriter that can be operated as 
easily as a Roman-letter machine. IIlust. 

7557 DANESHVAR, MOHAMMED ‘ALT. “U.N. 
E.S.C.O. in Iran.” Rev. de la Fac. des Lettres de 
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Tabriz.” 5, no. 2 (1953) 257-61. The educa- 
tional and cultural needs of Iran and UNESCO's 
contribution to meeting them. 

7558 DEMEERSEMAN, A. “Les données de la 
controverse autour du probléme de |’imprimerie.” 
I.B.L.A. 17, no. 1 (1954) 1-48. A study of the 
complex factors underlying the powerful resist- 
ance to the introduction of printing that was put 
up for three centuries by Muslims reveals much 
about their psychology. The main reasons were 
cultural and artistic, not aversion to progress, 
anti-scientific spirit, isolationism, or indifference. 
A stimulating article. 

7559 KRAMERS, J. H. “La sociologie de |’Islam.” 
Acta O. (Copenhagen) 21, no. 4 (1953) 243-53. 
A discussion of how the subject should be treated 
in the new Encyclopedia of Islam. A paper read 
at the 1951 Orientalist congress. 

7560 PAREJA, FELIX M. “La fase araba del 
gioco degli scacchi.” Oriente Mod. 33 (O ’53) 
407-29. A well documented history of chess, rules, 
tactics, etc. as compared with the modern game. 

7561 RONCAGLIA, P. MARTINIANO. “I frati 
minori e lo studio delle lingue orientali nel secolo 
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orders took an acute interest in higher gy; 
shortly after their foundation in the 13th cepp, 
The work of di Faversham, de la Mare, 2 
Bacon, Fra Bartolomeo, Gallego, Fidengj , ; 
Padova is briefly reviewed. 


7562 TANSEL, FEVZIYE ABDULLAH. “Ty, 


form of Arabic letters.” (in Turkish) Bellete, 
(Ap ’53) 223-49. A documented survey of » 
posals and controversies in Turkey concerning, 
Arabic alphabet. 


NEW PERIODICAL 


Egyptian Economic & Political Review (Mon 


Review of Politics and Economics in the Midi 
East). £E 1; U.S. introductory rate, $5.50 3 
mail included; single issue £E .10. Number 
September 1954. Published by Commercial & |: 
dustrial Research Organisation, Immobilia Bij, 
26A Sharia Sherif Pacha, Cairo; U.S. ager: 
Rm. 491, Press Section, United Nations, N.Y, Bj. 
tor: Adel Mahmoud Sabit. Brief articles on » 
litical and economic developments; comment » 
events of the month; book reviews; commer 





XIII.” Studi Francescani (Florence) 25 (Ap-—D 
Dominican and Franciscan 


53) 169-84. The 





ABBREVIATIONS 


A., Asiatic, asiatique 

Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs, affaires 

Afr., African, Afrique, etc. 
Amer., American 

Archeol., Archeological, archéologique 
B., Bulletin 

Cent., Central, century 

Cent., Century 

Contemp., Contemporary, etc. 
D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 

East., Eastern 

Econ., Economic, économique 
For., Foreign 

G., Gesellschaft 

Geog., Geographical, géographique, etc. 
Gt. Brit., Great Britain 

Hist., Historical, historique, etc. 
Illust., Illustrated 

Inst., Institute 

Internat., International 

J., Journal 

L., Literature, ete. 

M., Morgenlandisch, etc. 

Mag., Magazine 


Mod., Modern, moderno, etc. 

Mus., Museum, musée 

Natl., National 

Nr., Near 

Numis., Numismatic, numismatique 

O., Oriental, etc. 

Pal., Palestine 

Phil., Philosophical 

Philol., Philological, philologique 

Polit., Political, politique 

Proceed., Proceedings 

Quart., Quarterly 

R., Royal 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, revue 

Riv., Rivista 

S., School 

Soc., Society, société 

Stud., Studies 

Trans., Transactions 

U.S., United States 

USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Univ., University, université 

Z., Zeitschrift, Zeitung 


and financial data; 
including selected legislation. 


documents and_ statistic 


Arabic 


K., Kitab, ete. | 
Maj., Majallah, etc. 


Russian, Polish, ae. 


Akad., Akademii 
Fil., Filosofi 

Inst., Institut 
Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestia 
Lit., Literaturi 
Orient., Orientalni 
Ser., Seriya 

Sov., Sovetskoye 
Uchon., Uchoniye 


Vostok., Vostokovedenit | 


Yaz., Yazika 
Zap., Zapiski 
Turkish 


Cog., Cografya 
Fak., Fakiilte 
Univ., Universite 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS REVIEWED 


al-Abhath. Lebanon and Syria, LL9; foreign, £1; 
single issue LL2.50, 6s. g American Univ. of 
Beirut; agent: Dar al-Kitab, POB 1284, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


al-Adib. Single issue LL1. m al-Adib, B.P. 878, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


Acta Orientalia. 60 forint. irreg Magyar Tudo- 
manyos Akadémia Orientalisztikai Késleményei, 
2 V. Alkotmany-utca 21, Budapest, Hungary. 


Acta Orientalia. Kr. 30; single issue kr. 10. irreg. 
Associates Orientales Bataca Danica Norwegica, 
c/o Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Ngrregade 6, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. 


Africa. UK, £1 158; foreign, $5.25, fr. 1720. g In- 
ternational African Institute, St. Dunstan’s Cham- 
bers, 10/11 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


African Affairs. £1 48; single issue 5s. g Royal 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Ave., Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 


African Studies. £1; single issue 5s. g Dept. of 
Bantu Studies, Univ. of the Witwatersrand, Mil- 
ner Park, Johannesburg, S. Africa; agent: Kegan 
Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., 43 Gr. Russell St., 
London, W.C. x. 


L’Afrique et l’Asie. 800 fr. g LA.C. 8, rue de 
Furstenberg, Paris 6c. 


American Anthropologist. Institutions, $9.00; indi- 
viduals, $8.50; single issue $2.25. bi-m Dept. of 
Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 


American Historical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. 
g American Historical Association, Study Room 
274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 2s, 
D. C.; single issues available from The Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


American Journal of Archaeology. $7.50; single 
issue $2. g Archaeological Institute of America, 
Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Anadolu. E. de Boccard, 1, rue de Medici, Paris. 


Anatolian Studies. UK, £1 10s; foreign, $4.50; 
single issue £1 12s 6d. ann British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara, 56 Queen Anne St., Lon- 
don, W.x1. 


al-Andalus. 60 pes.; single issue 30 pes. semi-ann 
Secretaria, Consejo Superior de Investagaciones 
Cientificas, Cambio Internacional Serrano 117, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Ankara Universitesi Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakul- 
tesinin Dergisi. ¢ parts per ann Univ. of Ankara, 
Turkey. 


Annales Archéologiques de Syrie. Syria, LS 20; 
foreign, £2 103 or equiv.; single issue LS 10, £1 
58. semi-ann Direction Générale des Antiquités de 
Syrie, Damascus, Syria. 





Annales de l'Institut d’Etudes Orientales de la 
Faculté des Lettres d’Alger. No fixed price. Insti- 
tut d’Etudes Orientales, Faculté des Lettres, Al- 
giers, Algeria. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Membership, U.S., $5; Can., 
$4.50; elsewhere, $4; subscription, libraries and 
other institutions, $6; single issue, mbrs. $1.25, 
non-mbrs. $2. bi-m American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


Annual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 
Jordan, JD 1; foreign, £1 plus postage. ann 
Dept. of Antiquities, POB 88, Amman, Jordan. 


Anthropos. Sw. fr. 60. 3? issues per ann P. Fritz 
Bornemann SVD, Posieux, Freiburg, Switzerland ; 
agent: Stechert-Hafner, 31 E. roth St., New York 
3, N. Y. 


Arabica. Fl. 26; fr. 2400. 3? issues per ann E. J. 
Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, The Netherlands; 
Librairie Orientale et Americaine G.P. Maison- 
neuve, 198, Blvd. St.-Germain, Paris 7e. 


Archiv Orientalni. Kés.100; single issue Kés.25. ¢ 
Ceskoslovenské akademie véd Orientdlni tstav, 
Lazetiska 4, Praha III, Czechoslovakia. 


Armenian Review. $6; single issue $1.75. g Hairenik 
Association, Inc., 212 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Ars Orientalis (formerly Ars Islamica). irreg Freer 
Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Art Institute of Chicago Quarterly. $1. g The Art 
Institute, Adams St. at Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Artibus Asiae. Sw.fr.so, $12; single issue $3.50. 
q Prof. Alfred Salmony, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York Univ., 17 E. 80th St., New York, N. Y. 


Asian Review. £1; single issue 5s. g East & West 
Ltd., 3 Victoria St., London, S.W.x1. 


Asiatische Studien. Sw.fr. 18. g A. Francke, A. G. 
Verlag, Bern, Switzerland. 


Belleten. g Tiirk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, Turkey. 


Biblioteca Orientalis. $9.50; single issue $2. bi-m 
Dr. A. A. Kampman, ed., Noordeindesplein 4a, 
Leiden, The Netherlands. 


British Museum Quarterly. £1; single issue 5s 3d. 
q Trustees of the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. 


Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. $2, 
$3 for two years; single issue 40¢, foreign, 75¢. 
q City Art Museum of St. Louis, Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. $3; 
single issue 35¢ m (J0 issues per ann) Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 80¢; single 
issue 25¢. g Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Bulletin des Etudes Arabes. bi-m 175 Chemin du 
Telemly, Algiers, Algeria. 


Bulletin of Faculty of Arts. Univ. of Cairo, Egypt. 


Bulletin de l'Institut du Desert Egyptien. By ex- 
change or request. semi-ann M. Mitwally, Sec. 
Gen. de l'Institut du Desert Egyptien, Blvd. Sul- 
tan Hussein, Héliopolis, Egypt. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. £1 113; sin- 
gle issue 15s 6d. semi-ann University Press, 316- 
324 Oxford Road, Manchester 13, England. 


Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts. $1; single 


issue 25¢. g Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies. £1 10s. ? issues per year School of Ori- 
ental & African Studies, Univ. of London, Lon- 
don, W.C.1; agent: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Russell 
St., London, W.C.x1. 


Bulletin of the Walters Art Gallery. $1; single 
issue at Museum 10¢. m (Oct-May) Walters Art 
Gallery, Charles & Centre Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Burlington Magazine. UK, £3; foreign, $10; single 
issue 58, $1. m Burlington Magazine, Ltd., 12 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Cahiers d'Histoire Egyptienne. Egypt, £E 1; U.S. 
$3.50; elsewhere, $3.50 plus postage. g Mme. 
Jacques Tagher, Sec. Gen., 18 Ave. du Baron 
Empain, Héliopolis, Egypt. 


Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale. $6. g Lucien LeFebre, 
ed., A.218, UNESCO, 19 Ave. Kléber, Paris 16e; 
agent: Librairie des Meridiens, 119 Blvd. Saint- 
Germain, Paris 6c. 


Cahiers de l’Orient Contemporain. France, 1500 fr; 
foreign, 1800 fr; single issue 800 fr, 1000 fr. 
semi-ann Institut d’Etudes Islamiques, Univ. de 
Paris; Librairie G.P. Maisonneuve, 198 Blvd. 
St-Germain, Paris 7e. 


Cahiers de Tunisie (formerly Revue Tunisienne). 
1ooo fr; foreign, 1200 fr; single issue 400 fr. 
q L'Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunisie, 2 rue 
de Souk-Ahras, Tunis, Tunisia. 


Commentary. U.S., $5; foreign, $6; single issue so¢. 
m American Jewish Committee, 34 W. 33rd St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Contemporary Review. £2 5s; single issue 3s 6d. 
m British Periodicals, Ltd., 46-7 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Current History. U.S., $6; Can., $6.25; elsewhere, 
$6.50; single issue so¢. m Events Publ. Co., 108- 
10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


L’Egypte Contemporaine. Egypt, £E1.50; foreign, 
£1148; single issue £E.40, 9s. g Boite Postale 
732, Cairo. 
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L’Egypte Industrielle. Egypt, £E 1; foreign, 2; 
10s; single issue £E.15, 158. m La Fédération 
Egyptienne de 1’Industrie, Mahmoud Bayram, 
ed., 26a rue Cherif Pacha, Cairo. 


Ethnos. Swed. cr. 15; single issue Swed. cr. ra 


Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm (6, 
Sweden. 


Faenza. Italy, lire 1000; foreign, lire 1500; single 
issue lire 200, lire 300. semi-ann Direzione del 
Museo Internazionale delle Ceramiche, Faenza, 
Italy. 


Foreign Affairs. $6; single issue $1.50. g Council on 
Foreign Relations, 58 E. 68th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 


Fortnightly. £2 28; single issue 3s 6d. m Fort- 
nightly Review, Ltd., 570 Harrow Road, London, 
W.9; agent: Horace Marshall & Sons, Ltd, 
Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C.4. 


Fortune. $12.50; single issue $1.50. m Time-Life. 
Fortune, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Geographical Jourral. £1 16s; single issue 8s 6d. 
g Royal Geographical Society, 1 Kensington Gore, 
London, S.W.7; agent: John Murray (Publ.), 
Ltd., 50 Albemarle St., London, W.x1. 

Geographical Review. $7.50; single issue $2. ¢ 
American Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th St., New York 32, N. Y. 


Hamizrah Hehadash. Israel, £1 4; foreign, $6; 
single issue £1 1, $1.25. g Israel Oriental Society, 
Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem, Israel. 


Héspéris. 2600 fr; single issue 1300 fr. semi-ann 
Secrétariat des Publications, Institut des Hautes- 
Etudes Marocaines, Rabat, Morocco; agent: Li- 
brairie Larose, 11 rue Victor-Cousin, Paris se. 

IBLA. Tunisia and France, 850 fr; foreign, 1000 
fr; single issue 215 fr, 250 fr. g Institut des 


Belles-Lettres, 12 rue Jamaa el Haoua, Tunis, 
Tunisia. 


Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi Dergisi. Faculty of Divinity, 
Ankara Univ., Cebeci, Ankara, Turkey. 


Illustrated London News. UK, £5 18s 6d; US, 
(British Edition) $18, (American Edition) 
$16.50; single issue 38, 35¢. w 1 New Oxford St. 
London, W.C.1; agent: International News Com- 
pany, 131 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 


International Affairs. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $5; single 
issue 6s 6d, $1.25. g Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Chatham House, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.1; 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


International Social Science Bulletin. $3.50; single 
issue, $1. g UNESCO, 19 avenue Kleber, Paris 
16e; U.S. agent: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 


Iraq. £1 118; single issue 18s. semi-ann British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq, 20 Wilton St., 
London, S.W.1. 
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[sis. $7.50; single issue $1.90. g History of Science 
Society, I. Bernard Cohen, ed., Widener Library 
189, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Der Islam. DM (West) 28; single issue DM 
(West) 10. 3? issues per year Schriftleitung des 
Islams, Prof. Dr. R. Strothmann & Prof. Dr. B. 
Spuler, ed., Bornplatz 2, Hamburg 13, Ger- 
many; agent: Walter de Gruyter & Co., Genthi- 
ner Str. 13, Berlin Ws (U.S. Sector). 


Islamic Culture. Sterling area, £1 103; elsewhere, 
$6; single issue 7s 6d, $1.50. g Islamic Culture 
Board, POB 171, Hyderabad, India. 


Islamic Literature. Pakistan, P.Rs. 10/-; foreign, 
$3.50; single issue Pakistan, P.R. 1/-; foreign 
30¢. m Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
Lahore, Pakistan; agent: Orientalia, Inc., 11 E. 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Islamic Quarterly. 30s; single issue, 7s 6d. g The 
Islamic Cultural Centre, Regent’s Lodge, 146 
Park Rd., London, NW 8. 


Islamic Review. UK, £1 5s; U.S., $3.75; single 
issue 2s 6d, 37¢. m Woking Muslim Mission & 
Literary Trust, Shah Jehan Mosque, Woking, 
Surrey, England; Moslem Society of USA, 870 
Castro St., San Francisco, Calif.; The Interna- 
tional Muslim Society, Inc., POB 37, Manhattan- 
ville, Station J, New York 27, N. Y. 


Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Otdeleniye Literaturi 
i Yazyka.* $4.50 or £1 108; single issue 90¢, 6s 
plus postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 


Izvestiya Akademii Nauk—Seriya Geofizickes 
kaia.* $4.50 or £1 108; single issue 90¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 


Izvestiya Akademii Nauk — Seriya Geografiches- 
kaia.* $4.50 or £1 108; single issue 90¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 


Izvestiya Vsesoiuznogo Geograficheskogo Ob- 
schestva.* $5 or £1 158; single issue 85¢, 6s plus 
postage. bi-m Moscow, USSR. 


Jahrbuch der Hamburger Kunstsammlungen. DM 
24. ann Publ.: Dr. Ernst Hauswedell & Co. Ver- 
lag, Fontenay 4, Hamburg 36, Germany. 


Jewish Quarterly Review. $6. g The Dropsie Col- 
lege, Broad & York Sts., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. $8; li- 
braries, $7; single issue $2. g American Oriental 
Society, 329 Sterling Memorial Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Journal Asiatique. g Société Asiatique, 1, rue de 
Seine, Paris 6c. 


Journal of Modern History. $7.50; single issue 
$2.25. g Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


*Agents in the U.S. for Russian publications: 
Four Continent Book Corporation, 38 W. 58th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Universal Distributors, 52-54 
W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Journal of Near Eastern Studies. $6 in U.S. and 
Pan American Postal Union; postage added out- 
side PanAm Postal Union; single issue $1.75. 


q Dept. of Oriental Languages and Literatures, 
Univ. of Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. £2 8s; single 
issue £1 103. semi-ann Royal Asiatic Society, 56 
Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


Journal of World History. See Cahiers d’Histoire 
Mondiale. 


Kirjath Sepher. $5; single issue $1.25. g Jewish Na- 
tional and Univ. Library, POB 503, Jerusalem, 
Israel. 


al-Kulliya. £E.20; single issue £E.10. semi-ann 
Khartoum Univ. College, Khartoum, Sudan. 


al-Kulliyah. Lebanon and Syria, LL 10; Egypt 
£E 1.25; other Middle East countries, LL 11 or 
equivalent; elsewhere, $5 or equivalent. m Alumni 
Office, American University of Beirut, Lebanon; 
U.S. agent: Helen Braun, Rm. 521, 40 Worth St., 
New York. 


Levante. Italy, lire 1800; foreign, $3.50; single issue 
lire 500, $1. g Societa Editrice “Levante,” 6 Via 
di Villa Ruffo, Rome. 

Libia. Libya, £L 1; foreign, £1 48; single issue, 
£L .250. g Via Michelangelo 41, Tripoli, Libya. 


al-Machriq. Lebanon and Syria, LL25; foreign, $9; 
single issue LL4.50, $2. bi-m Fr.1.-Abdo Khalifé, 
S.J., Univ. Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Iimi al-‘Arabi. LS10. ¢ 
Damascus, Syria. 


Man. £1 10s; single issue 2s 6d. m Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1. 


Mélanges de l’Université Saint Joseph. irreg Univ. 
Saint Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon ; agent: Librairie 
Orientale, Place de l’Etoile, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin. Free to 
mbrs.; subscr. $5; single issue so¢. m (Oct- 
June) q (July-Sept) Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, sth Ave. at 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Middle East Journal. Free to mbrs.; subscr. $6; 
single issue $1.50. g Middle East Institute, 2002 
P St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Middle Eastern Affairs. $2; foreign, $2.50; single 
issue 20¢, 25¢. m (10 issues per ann) Council for 
Middle Eastern Affairs, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

Miscelanea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos. No 
price listed. ann Escuela de Estudios Arabes 
(Universidad de Granada), Casa del Chapiz, 
Granada, Spain. 

Le Muséon. 300 Belg. fr. 2 double vols. per year 
Le Muséon, 9 Ave. des Hétres, Héverlé-Louvain, 
Belgium. 
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Muslim World. $3; single issue 75¢. g Dr. Kenneth 
Cragg, ed., Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 


National Geographic Magazine. $6.50; foreign, 
$7.75; single issue 65¢, 75¢. m National Geo- 


graphic Society, 16th & M Sts. N.W., Washington 
inc 


New Times.* $3.50 or 148; single issue ro¢, 4d plus 
postage. w Moscow, USSR. 


Numismatic Chronicle & Journal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society. £2 2s. g B. Quaritch, Ltd., 
11 Grafton St., London, W.x. 


Oriens. TL15; $5. semi-ann Journal of the Interna- 
tional Society for Oriental Research, c/o E. J. 
Brill, Oude Rijn 33a, Leiden, The Netherlands; 
agent for U.S. & Can.: Prof. Dr. Eberhard, 604 
Panoramic Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


Oriens Christianus. $4.26. ann Harrossowitz, Wies- 
baden, Germany. 



















Orientalia. Italy, lire 7300; foreign, $13.50; single 
issue lire 2400, $4. g Pontificium Istituto Biblico, 
Amministr. Pubblicazione, Piazza Pilotta 35, 
Rome 204. 


Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Italy, lire 3500; 
foreign, $3; single issue lire 1750, $3. semi-ann 
Pontificium Istituto Orientale; Piazza Santa 
Maria Maggiore 7, Rome. 












Orientalische Literatur Zeitung. g J. C. Hinrichs 
Verlag, Scherlstr. 2, (10B) Leipzig, C1, Germany. 


Oriente Moderno. $8. m Istituto per l’Oriente, Viale 
Davide Lubin 2, Rome. 







Palestine Exploration Quarterly. £1 1s. semi-ann 
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